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FOREWORD 


This collection of thirty-six essays stresses the idea 
that better understanding and use of English is a liberal* 
izing power. 

Today one feels compelled again to say that com¬ 
petency in the use of our language is a ba^sic necessity for 
a free way of life. The language itself has emerged from 
the special conditions of freedom which made the English* 
speaking peoples what they arc. There can be no **frec 
way of life** unless ’’freedom** means a condition which 
must be vigilantly maintained by the advocacy of human 
rights, discussion, and criticism; these need a competent 
sense of the effectiveness of our tongue. *'A word fitly I 
spoken is like apples of gold in pitchers of silver.’* With* I 
out an intelligent and constant scrutiny of our language 
(conscience in the selection of the words we use, and 
alertness when used by others), we are subject to risks and 
liabilities of what we prize so highly: our birthright. From 
the first essay in this book, ”*rhe Crisis in Modern Litera¬ 
ture’*, to the last, ’’Why Read Milton Now?**, the interac¬ 
tion of English as a liberating power and as a necessary 
discipline in democratic procedures has guided me in the 
selection and arrangement of the material. 

Thus, in presenting this symposium, 1 have had a 
conscious intention to have this book contribute to the re* 
habilitation of our traditional way of life. Perhaps, in 
the midst of all the confusion and collisions of die last 






quarter-century—conflicts of opinions and of ideologies— 
the vigor of our democratic tradition is clear in the cur¬ 
rent concern about the nature of English. Experimental¬ 
ists of the more adventurous variety (like James Joyce and 
Gertrude Stein) have performed feats which call for a 
fresh understanding of what our language is. Articles 
in periodicals, ranging from the most technical to the most 
popular, as well as books on differing aspects of the sub¬ 
ject, constantly appeared (like Hayakawa's Language hi 
Action^ and Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words) ^ and 
are likely still to appear. 

Matters like sema n^jgs, Basic English, the relation of 
vocabulary and success, the effect of reading upon mental 
health, obscurity in poetry, and the new criticism, are dis¬ 
cussed in this symposium. The essays reveal lines of di¬ 
rection and clarify for the general reader what the strug¬ 
gles in sectors like these are about. The contributors are 
experienced writers and teachers, fully aware of the diffi¬ 
culties they discuss and disposed to explain in fair words 
their own solutions. 

Most of the essays were written especially for this 
volume; others have appeared in magazines. To the edi¬ 
tors of those periodicals who have given permission to re¬ 
print, I am much indebted; to College English ("The 
Crisis of Modern Literature" by Carl F. Strauch; "The 
Future of Poetry", by Louise Pound; "Seniors Plan a Basic 
Library", by Isadora W. Miles; "Let’s Teach Composi¬ 
tion" by Edward W. Hamilton); to Columbia University 
Press, publishers of American Speech ("Linguistics and the 
Future" by S. A. Hayakawa; "Designations for Colored 





Folk” by H. L. Mencken) ; to Tihe Atlantic Monthly (”Vo 
cabulary and Success” by Johnson O'Connor; "The Word 
and the Fact”, by Archibald MacLcish; and "Idle Fears 
About Basic English”, by I. A. Richards) ; to ETC., A 
Review of General Semantics ("You Can't Write Writing’ 
by Wendell Johnson) ; to The Modem Schoolman ("The 
Meaning of the New Criticism”, by Walter J. Ong, S. J.) ; 
to View ("Five Master Terms” by Kenneth Burke) ; to 
Harper s Magazine ("The Plight of the Dramatist” by 
Walter Pritchard Eaton; and to Good Housekeeping 
("Parents, It’s Your Fault”, by Norris E. Orchard.) 

Also, I wish here to acknowledge my gratitude to the 
writers of all of the essays, already published and those 
published here for the first time, for their ready response 
in making this book available. Assembling of their com¬ 
ments in so accessible a form will, should make this 
book welcome to thoughtful readers generally; partiailarly 
to English teachers, and to those who want to write more 
effectively. 


William S. Knickerbocker 


The Loomis Institute, 
Windsor, Connecticut. 
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DIRECTIONS 




THE CRISIS IN MODERN LITERATURE 

Carl F. Strauch 


Modern literature is threatened with nothing less than 
death. Some fifteen years ago Max Eastman wrote a brilliant 
and amusing book in which he declared that, as exact knowl¬ 
edge, or science, invades areas hitherto considered peculiarly 
the domain of literature, literature must necessarily restrict its 
pretensions to more modest limits.^ Mr. Eastman delighted 
those who preferred Alfred Tennyson to E. E. Cummings with 
his sharp attack on poets talking to themselves.^ It is possible, 
however, that novelists who have addressed a public—^whetheip^ 
that public belongs blandly to Booth Tarkington or heatedly to" 
John Steinbeck—are contributing little more to literature than 
were Mr, Eastman’s private poets. 

It is not literature that is threatened by science so much[ 
as it is man who is threatened by the view which during four \ 
painful centuries he has been developing about himself and the 
world he lives in. The problem which Mr. Eastman presented ^ 
he himself solved;^ but the aisis in modern literature goes 
much deeper, and no one person can hope to save both man 
and his literature. Man will want consciously and desperately 
to achieve the consolation and create the beauty we havel 
always called literature. But he is in grave danger of losing r 
the trick altogether. I call this threat the degradation of man. 

For the origin of the present crisis we must return to 1343, 
about four hundred years ago, when Copernicus' On the Revo¬ 
lutions of the Heavenly Bodies was published. 

The degradation of man is the now centuries-old and ever, 
deepening conviction that his place in the universe is not sol 
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glorious as the Middle Ages had thought; that the universe 11 
has for man neither meaning nor purpose; that, indeed, mani/ 
is an animal, the natural product of a natural world. 

’’Now,” says Bertrand Russell, "there is nothing in the 
Copernican astronomy to prove that we are less important than 
we naturally suppose ourselves to be, but the dethronement 
of our planet from its central position suggests to the imagina¬ 
tion a similar dethronement of its inhabitants."^ The theolo¬ 
gians of Copernicus’ day and even of much later times were 
aware that the new astronomy would be a powerful weapon 
in the hands of those who no longer believed so completely in 
supernaturalism. \ According to the supernatural scheme, there 
jwas being enacted in the life of every Christian the drama of 
'the salvation of his soul. The earth, the -center of the universe, 
was the stage; the other planets, the sun, the angels and arch¬ 
angels, and GoS collaborated as alienee to this most engross¬ 
ing and thrilling spiritual dram^i^yThe sublimity of this view 
of man’s destiny is beyond question; it was, however, the truth 
of the view that theologians shrewdly suspected would 
be gravely endangered if the new astronomy were accepted. 
"It is therefore not surprising," continues Bertrand Russell, 
"that the Christian Churches, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
felt hostility to the new astronomy, and sought out grounds 
for branding it as heretical.’’® 

A conflict between supernaturalism and naturalism 
emerged, a conflict between man’s hopes for a glorious destiny 
and the scientific probability that, in sad truth, man’s career was 
as unimportant as the position of the planet he inhabited. 

Copernican astronomy was still repugnant to some when 
in 1690 John Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding 
attacked the notion of innate ideas. If Locke was to be be¬ 
lieved, man did not, evidently, come into this life perfectly 
and beautifully equipped with ideas of God, immortality, and 
the like. In reality, man acquired these notions in childhood 
at the knees or on the laps of pious parents. A baby’s brain'^ 
was not packed before birth with divine c ertitudes that helped 
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to shape the man’s destiny to supernatural ends. Again 
supernaturalism been attacked. The universe was growing, 
cold. Man came into life without knowledge, no better than/ 
an idiot; and he was born on a planet that without purpose 
cut its dreary path through an unimportant segment of d 
meaningless universe. ^ 

Darwin pushed the degradation further. Man was no 
longer to be thought of as a special creation to crown G>d’s 
labors; man was, rather, an animal, the natural product c£ a 
natural world. Copernicus, Locke, Darwin — these among 
others in the last four centuries have aided us in arriving at 
the scientific probability about man and the universe he lives 
ihr This scientific probability, however true, is hardly flatter¬ 
ing to our self-esteem. How cheerless the view is can be seen 
ill this passage from the most eloquent English of the early 
twentieth century: 

y That Man is the product of causes which had no previ sioft-of 
the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental 
colloc ations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
"ancTTeeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that all 
the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
riQOilday bri^tjnej§„.QL_hum genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast^ath of the solar system,"arichThat the whole temple of Man’s 
achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the d^ris of a universe 
in ruins—all these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so 
nearly certain, that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to 
stand> 

fonly the mental life of the mature human being had es¬ 
caped attack. A novelist contemporary with Darwin could, like 
the eminently intellectual George Eliot, reproduce the psycho¬ 
logical life of Romola as a perfectly rational pattern of intelli¬ 
gent and intelligible questions and answers. However bleak’ 
the universe might be, man, ironically enough, still had his 
mtellectual pride; the brain was still a rational instrument de- 
• 6 igned to answer questions, receive new ideas, and invent 
l^iosophies. There was no associative, irrational stream of 
consciousness; there were no subliminal horrors^ no neuios^, 
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no fixations, none of the ghastly troop of mental jjKUXatioas 
that afflict modern literature. The mind was a well-kept and 
orderly house, and the windowpanes were always clean. Then 
came ^r$ud> snd with his magic wand he transformed the 
brain into a mj^agerie of wild and ferocious beasts. The 
{degradation of man was now complete. Supernaturalism was 
'dead. The universe was meaningless. Man was an animal. 
And his brain was the abiding place of horror and madness) 
Cpnly we today are the full i^eritors of this natural world, 
and our literature shows how it strikes our contemporaries. 
Some illustrations from contemporary literature may be charged 
with pathos or more startling vehemence if we keep in mind 
the natural and animal world-order of Copernicus, Locke, 
Darwin, and Freud. It is as though modern writers, turning 
to those who have revealed the scientific probability, exclaimed, 
"Look! These are the grim results in everyday life of the civili¬ 
zation we have inherited from you .'') 

Ernest Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell 
to Arms are products of post-war disillusionment and cynicism; 
but let us for a moment regard these novels as the harvest not 
of four years of animal struggle but of four hundred years of 
animal philosophy. The precise, staccato dialogue, lacking in 
the usual directions of an older literary fashion ("he said, 
looking puzzled," "he answered in pained surprise,” "he ob¬ 
served thoughtfully”—to show that Acre is a brain behind the 
talk), is, to be sure, a literary trick. But in the animal world 
whi^ we have inherited, what is more appropriate than this 
staccato ^ittle of words divorced from the brain and for the 
most part devoid of reference except to animal action, bull¬ 
fighting, drinking, and physical love.^ With Hemingway one 
observes a degeneration far beyond any evidence of animal be¬ 
havior in Dreiser's novels. Widi Dreiser people are still human 
beings who use their brains in a way that George Fiiot would 
have recognized. True, Dreiser stresses "c jiyiisms” as influ-., 
ences upon bdiavior; but from three pages w Jennie Gerhardt 
one can gather the following evidence of brain behind the 
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talk: ”he said, studying her face in a quizzical, interrogatjl^ie 
way”; ”he said, with a sense of disappointment”; ”she meidi> 
tated upon this a moment”; ”she said, moved by a curidiis 
feeling of ingratitude.” 

In Hemingway’s two novels a traditional life had becti 
destroyed; and the characters must exist on the animal level, 
for there is no other way of life for them. No other way ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, war? The many wars since 1914 may, indeed, 
be offered as bloody proof out of life itself that on the animal I 
level war is apparently the natural condition of existence. In/ 
”A Natural History of the Dead,” a masterpiece of its kind/ 
Hemingway attacks, with cold and restrained fury, the Human¬ 
ists, who are blind to the facts of death in a natural world 
ravaged by war.**^ 

Hemingway’s characters took to lusting and drinking aiid 
fighting to escape, in the round of animal pleasures, a world 
that would be too horrible to be confronted by a man whose 
vision was not blurred by alcohol. It is that horrible world 
that in Faulkner’s novels we confront without consolation, 
without satisfaction, without drink. In that world of unmiti¬ 
gated degeneration there are evidently two classes of human 
beings: diose, like Popeye in Sanctuary and Thomas Sutpen in 
Absalom, Absalom!, who thrive because they are in their ele¬ 
ment and those more sensitive creatures for whom, since there 
is neither consolation nor escape, there is but one virtue — 
endurance. Rosa Coldfield is such a creature, and she realizes 
the utmost that is permitted a* human being in the universe 
of William Faulkner: 
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then endure, without rhyme or reason or hope of reward — and then 
endure . 8 

Beyond this dismal point—enduring a meaningless and savage 
world—the degradation of man cannot go. And beyond this 
point literature cannot go. It is inconceivable that the old super¬ 
naturalism, which directly inspired or was implicit in so much 
Christian art and literature, will return to usurp the position 
in which the truths of naturalism are intrenched. Meanwhile, 
from James Joyce and Thomas Mann to William Faulkner, 
our contemporaries have revealed the misery and madness of 
I a naturalistic world. Tons of books may issue from our presses, 

I but an age like ours, having achieved a savage zero in philos- 
i ophy, finally stops writing literature. 

It will be said, however, that if in the last four hundred 
years there has been negation, there has also been affirmation. 
If, step by step, man has yielded up the erroneous though sub¬ 
lime view of the Middle Ages, he has amply compensated 
himself for that loss by developing an exhilarating self-esteem 
and a robust self-reliance. Man has gone far toward conquer¬ 
ing the world about him; he has gone far toward conquering 
ancient and new tyrannies. He has discovered worlds within 
himself, and he has given expression to those worlds. And 
here, some will say, the results, in whatever direction one may 
look, have been great. It is true. They have been great. But 
who has not been aware that since the beginning of this un¬ 
happy century the vigorous, not to say ferocious, enterprise of 
our civilization has increasingly called forth a literature of 
attack and indictment? 

If we take the writings inspired by blind optimism or 
bland acceptance, as in Edgar Guest or Lloyd C. Douglas or 
Booth Tarkington, and set these works aside as too trivial for 
serious consideration, we then have a body of contemporary 
writing one half of which expresses the dismal zero^ii£.Jhe 
degradation^f jnnian and the other halfj3£;;whfeh ’fs merejour** 
nalism of pamphlet:eerrng===vr^^ often able protest 

against injustices, readable books for the day, but seldom 
literature. 
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How one half of modern literature has become pamph¬ 
leteering is apparent. In Balzac’s studies of Parisian a ad 
French provincial life there was implicit the philosophy that 
men are chiefly motivated by the love of money. In Zol.i’s 
social tracts the philosophy emerged from the background and 
stood before the reader equally with the characters; and, hc>w- 
ever objective Zola intended to be, the philosophy constituted 
an indictment of society. In John Dos Passos* gi^r^$quLe 
pamphlets the revolutionary view of the author has submerged 
the characters, who are cut out of illustration board, in the 
contrapiu;yalindictment. With Upton Sinclair—and I have in. 
mind his five latest novels with their impossible hero, Lanny 
Budd—fiction and pamphleteering fall clatteringly apart, and 
we have nothing more than a zealous and idealistic mjackxaker’s 
regurgitation of the files of the Netv York Twies. For litera-y 
tiire the results are simply nil. ' 

The vogue of John Steinbeck may inspire the claim that 
he, at any rate, is a pamphleteer-novelist who can give indig¬ 
nation a lasting significance. I doubt it. I think that at best 
The Grapes of Wrath will be remembered as another Uncle 
Tom^s Cabin, with the difference that Uncle Tom^s Cabin has 
larger scope and more sharply although melodramatically 
realized characters. The charming Tortilla Flat, a minor classic, 
is Stdnbeck’s best contribution to literature. 

Qfhe defects of one half of our literature are hyster ia, gipr- ^ 
vecsity, self-iorture, and sterlhty, under the balefuTTnfiuence | 
of a philosophy that has transformed us into Yahoos. The^^^ 
defects of the other half are weak and generalized character¬ 
ization and a fanatical obsession with this year, this month, 
this day, this passing second. The pamphleteering-half of our 
literature shows that some of the affirmations of four hundred 
years have failed; that the self-esteem, the self-reliance, the 
enterprise have themselves developed excesses and abuses that 
iiTtensify the degradation of man^ 

What hope? Four years ago Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones suggested that certain European influences had impaired 
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the innocence of American literature; as a panacea Professor 
Jones recommended a reaffirmation of faith in democracy.® 

Weather is one thing, and climate another. There is hope 
in democracy, but only if we make democracy a climate. For 
the degradation of man has been a climate for four hundred 
years, and a little good democratic weather here and there in 
pinpoints of bland sunshine will not serve. Our conception of 
democracy must be so complete and so great that it will posi¬ 
tively exile from our minds and lives and literature the very 
real horrors of the degradation of man. 

We must have that warm humanity which has been in¬ 
creasingly absent as this century has progressed. The sort of 
thing I mean must not be confused with the easy sentimen¬ 
tality of Tortilla Flat* In his Preface to The Song of Berna¬ 
dette Franz Werfel suggests the thing: 

1 have dared to sing the song of Bernadette, although I am not 
a Catholic but a Jew; and I drew courage for this undertaking from 
a far older and far more unconscious vow of mine. Even in the days 
when I wrote my first verses I vowed that I jvould evermore and 
everywhere in all I wrote magnify the divine mystery and the holiness 
of man—careless of a period which has turned away with scorn and 
rage and indifference from these ultimate values of our mortal lot. 

* The Literary Mind (New York, 1931), pp. 10-11, 36, 156-57, 212, 241, 

254. 

* Ibid,, pp. 57-78. 

■ Ibid., pp. 161-294. 

* Religion and Science (New York, 1935), p. 24. 

‘ Ibid., p. 25. 

" Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (New York, 1918), pp. 47-48. 

* In The Pifth Column .... (New York, 1938), pp. 538-47. 

■ Absalom, Absalom! (New York, 1936), p. Ii4. Italics of the text. 

* ’’Nobility Wanted," Atlantic Monthly, CLXIV (November, 1939), 646. 
649. 
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ART AND TRUTH 

By 

Fred B. Millett 


The relationship between art and truth is perhaps tlie 
most difficult as it is the most regularly recurrent of aesthetic 
problems. ^ 

Almost any novice is quite sure that he can distinguish 
between what is and what is not true; consequently, he feels 
that he is in a position to lay down the law about at least one 
term in the equation. But the individuaFs assurance that he 
can distinguish between what is and what is not true is likely 
to waver when one asks him what he means by truth and of 
what variety of truth he is speaking. For there are different 
kind s of truth just as there are different kinds of taxicabs, and 
truth,, like a taxicab, h^ the major function of getting its pos¬ 
sessor as rapidly and comfortably and inexpensively as possible 
to a desirable destination. Thus, in Gustave Lanson*s observa¬ 
tion that 'The fundamental principle of the drama of G)rneille 
is truth, resemblance to life," Lanson is obviously using truth 
as equivalent to v erisim ilitude. But whatever English readers 
may think of the soundness of the proposition that the funda¬ 
mental principle of the rarefied and idealized art of Corneille 
is its verisimilitude, it is certainly not the relationship between 
art and verisimilitude with which we are here concerned, al¬ 
though the concept has frequently been invoked as a criterion 
of evaluation of art in one or another of the major modes. 

Nor is it scientific that is in question. It has already 
been given too much attention in this connection. The "truth" 
of a scientific statement is, as I. A. Richards says, "ultimately 
a matter of verification as this is understood in the laboratory." 

. [ 25 ] 
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A scientific statement 'is justified by its truth, i.e., its corre¬ 
spondence, in a highly technical sense, with the fact to which 
it points.” But the place for the demonstration of such truths 
is, obviously, not the poet’s desk, but the laboratory. If scien¬ 
tific truths have any place in works of art, that place is inci¬ 
dental and supplementary. In realistic works of art, we have 
a right perhaps to demand that the acts of the characters shall 
not exceed the limits of what we consider possible in viey^ of 
our knowledge of human powers. But it would be absurd to 
expect scientific truths to appear, other than incidentally, in 
romantic or classical literature. The deeds of Gargantua and 
Beowulf, of Odysseus and Don Quixote, need hardly meet the 
tests of scientific truth. 

And yet the extraordinarily high values that have accrued 
to scientific truth have bewildered and intimidated aestheti- 
cians confronted by the dilemma of art vs. truth. Jf art i s not 
concerned with the presentation of scientific truths, if it can¬ 
not be submitted to the test of scientific-truth, is it not then 
inevitably inferior in value to works presenting such truths.^ 
There are many evidences of aestheticians’ feelings of discom¬ 
fort when questions of this sort are raised. Such embarrass¬ 
ment is, for example, clearly indicated in Richards’ distinction 
between a sci^^fic .M^temegt^d a pse^o^^^^ 
he defines as an ’’emotive utterance, where ’truth* is primarily 
acceptability by some attitude, and more remotely is the ac- 
ceptiAility of this attitude itself.” To describe the ’’truths” in 
^orks^of art as pseudo-statements at once invests them with 
.ai Kaur^ f condescension and suspicion. And when Richards 
goes on to correlate scientific statements with intellectual be¬ 
lief aiy pseudo-statements with emotional belief (which he 
practically equates with Coleridge’s "willing suspension of 
disbeli^”), he is again betraying his subservience to the 
Moloch of science. 

Mt cannot be said too forcefully that scientific truths ate 
of little or no importance in works of art, and they are of far 
less importance in life than most scientists would have us be- 
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lieve. If man does not live by bread alone, neither does he 
live by physical or chemical formulas. Man lives, not by scien-- 
tific truths, but by unscientific beliefs and it is not with the 
former but with the latter that artists and aestheticians 
concernedT^I am not denying that there is or may be or should 
be a relationship between truth and belief. The discovery and 
dissemination of scientific truths about the physical universe 
tend to modify the systematic or unsystematic array of beliefs 
by which people live. The demonstration of the truth of the 
Copernican system led to a momentous modification of man's 
conception of the significance of the earth and its crawling 
inhabitants. Despite the hostility and suppressive activities of 
ignorant or obscurantist communities and creeds, the demon¬ 
stration of the truth of evolution has changed beyond recogni¬ 
tion our ways of thinking about man as an individual and man 
as a member of a social group, '^ut although what science) 
teaches is bound to modify beliefs, scientific truth can nevet 
become a substitute for belief, because science is limited in its ! 
statements to facts and the relation between facts and has noth¬ 
ing legitimate to say concerning values. Moreover, scientific! 
statements can never assume the primacy of beliefs, since man,] 
even at his most wretched, lives in a world, not of objective! 
demonstrable facts, but of subjective indemonstrable values./ 
Men’s beliefs rise out of those feelings, emotions, ideas,' 
and ideals which distinguish human from sub-human behavior. 
In some rare human beings, these feelings and ideas have beeni 
wrought into a coherent, controlled, and poised personality- 
pattern. In even rarer human beings, these values have been 
subjected to a process of rationalization, classification, and 
systematization by which something like a coherent philosophy 
of life becomes the core of existence. But most men and 
women, however frantically and courageously they struggle, 
fall far short of such systematization, and, in consequence, 
tfiey are the victims of irrational and contradictory emotions, 
of regressions to the infantile and the primitive, or of conflicts 
JJ>etween self-interest and disinterestedness, between the claims 
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of the active and those of the contemplative existence. Men's 
beliefs, then, are those partially rational, partially irrational 
conclusions by which they live. The highly organized person¬ 
ality possesses a coherently organized system of beliefs. The 
loosely organized personality or the highly organized person¬ 
ality in moments of fatigue or excitement finds it easy to 
entertain beliefs that are mutually contradictory and exclusive. 
But, in every case, the beliefs are matters, not of fact, but of 
faith, since they are ultimately scientifically indemonstrable. 

But so important to us are these beliefs, so constantly do 
we depend on them for the maintenance of our morale and 
self-respect that we irrationally attribute to them the demon¬ 
strable character of scientific truth, and talk glibly if warrant- 
ably of rel^ious, ediical, truths. The transition 

from belief as belief to belief as truth is not merely extra-j 
ordinarily easy but entirely defensible. For what I believe is 
the truth to me, no matter how irrational or indefensible it 
n|ay appear to persons fortified by even more irrational belief^ 
A belief in immortality is certainly as real and in a sense is 
as true as the scientific fact of the roundness of the earth. To 
ascribe reality to a scientific fact and unreality to a belief is 
to assume as demonstrated a conception of reality that is in- 
demonstrablc^f The objectively experienced apple is no more 
real than the feeling of fear, the emotion of patriotism, or 
the idea of asceticism. But science is in perpetual conflict with 
any system of values, whether fh'^ be religious or political, 
eltecal ^ So to both the organized and the dis¬ 

organized personality, the problem of value and the relation¬ 
ships between kinds of values is all-important, since it is not 
facts but values that furnish not merely the raw material but 
the towering structure of any pinnacle of values. 

This oversimplified analysis of the relation between 
scientific facts and nonscientifc values, between belief and 
truth, may clear the ground for the essential problem of the 
relationship between those values that we call aesthetic and 
those philosophical or political values that we call beliefs. 


X 



Art and Truth 


It is surely a matter for indubitable congratulation that 
a great many works of art exist to which a purely aesthetic 
approach is appropriate and adequate. In such delectable 
poems as Herrick’s ’'G)rinna*s going a-Maying,” Wordsworth's 
”1 wandered lonely as a cloud," or Keat’s "The Eve of St 
Agnes," it would be difficult, if not impossible, to discovef 
philosophical generalizations about the nature of man or the 
worl^, or the place of man in the world. As in such examples 
of the pictorial arts as Whistler’s Nocturnes or Monet’s 
Nenuphars, it would be preposterous to raise the moral-philo 
sophical issue. Not all works of art, then, contain truths or 
doctrines with which it is impossible to deal on merely aes¬ 
thetic terms. 

But in literary works of any extent, particularly in works 
of art which represent characters in action, the relations of the 
characters and the nature of their actions are bound to have 
ethical connotations which may arouse moral approbation or 
indignation, even though no moral truth has been expressed 
explicitly. Moreover, many very brief poems, most narrative 
and dramatic works, and certainly all such didactic works as 
Pope’s Essay on Man or the offerings in church hymnals con¬ 
tain numerous implicit and frequently many explicit truths or 
doctrines with which the critic must deal if he is not to ignore 
one of the undoubted values that works of art embody. 

The types of truths which at one or another time have 
created critical difficulties may be classed roughly as religious, 
philosophical, political, and ethical. The particular variety of 
ethical truth that provokes the most frequent controversy is 
that rising out of sexual behavior, although, at the moment, 
the presence of political truths in works of art is the chief 
cause of critical bewilderment. Success in coping with truths 
of whatever sort will be achieved only if the critical procedure 
dq>ends on the most tenable aesthetic proposition discoverable. 

*' One proposition that has been put forward with regard to 
the relationship between art and truth is that there can be or 
should be no relationship between them. Defenders of this 
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principle invoke the authority of no less distinguished a phil¬ 
osopher than Plato, who, at least in certain dialogues, denied 
the power of works of art to convey truths, because of the 
remoteness of art from the final Platonic reality. From this 
source has stemmed a series of puritanical attacks on the arts 
as so essentially frivolous and insignificant as to be worthless, 
if not actually noxious. Adherents of the theory that art should 
not attempt to present truths belong, in the main, to the aes¬ 
thetic or the decadent group. The decadent position reveals 
itself upon analysis to mean the exclusion from the arts of 
truths unpalatable to the decadents and the inclusion of their 
own pet truths. It is only to the inclusion of conventional or 
sentimentalized moral truths that the decadents object. To the 
embodiment in works of art of truths conventionally regarded 
as immoral or subversive, the decadents raise no objections: 
indeed, they devote their energies to the propagation of such 
truths. When, on the other hand, an aesthetic like George 
Moore sets out to exclude from his Anthology of Pure Poetry 
all poetry containing doctrinal elements, the impoverished 
character of the result suggests the essential inadequacy of the 
principle of selection. The pure aesthete’s contention that art 
should not concern itself with the persuasive communication 
of truths rests, finally, on the untenable assumption, not only 
that the aesthetic man can be isolated from the economic or 
the moral man, but also that there is no cross influence, no 
interplay of significant experience between the aesthetic and 
the economic man, or the aesthetic and the moral man. The 
impossibility of isolating the aesthetic state has been suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated by I. A. Richards in his Principles of lit¬ 
erary Criticism. The principle of the separation of art and 
truth is unsound, because it assumes an isolation of the aes¬ 
thetic experience, an illusory abstraction from experience, be¬ 
cause its application involves the exclusion of major works of 
art of any magnitude, and because it is frequently only’a 
camouflage for the inclusion of unconventional or immoral 
’’truths”. 
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Probably the most popular proposition with regard to the 
relation between art and truth is that art should restrict itself 
to the expression of those truths held to be self-evident by the 
particular individual or organization engaged in practical cuti- 
cism. This principle underlies all efforts to censor works of 
art, whether the censor be such an organization as the Legion 
of Decency, the Communist Party, the Watch and Ward So¬ 
ciety, or the Society for the Suppression of Vice, or such super- 
aesthetic individuals as Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, or the chief 
of police of Boston, Massachusetts. The implications of this 
principle are two: first, that books containing my truths are 
good books; second, that books containing your truths (pro¬ 
vided that they are not mine also) are bad books. The result 
of an application of this principle is a tangle of contradictory 
absurdities: the condemnation by Marxian critics of works that 
are bourgeois in origin or ideology; the destruction of liberal 
or radical works in Italy or Germany, in Montreal or Pitts¬ 
burgh; the legal suppression and persecution of such works 
as D. H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow and James Joyce’s Ulysses; 
the banning of The Green ?astutes by the Lord Chamberlain 
of England; the petty censorship and blacklisting of books by 
customs officials and public librarians from New York to 
Traverse City. 

The implications in such a principle need hardly to be 
expressed to reveal their absurdity. Fundamentally, the prin- 
: ciple arises from a state of intellectual and spiritual arrogance 
; that confers upon a particular system of political and ethical 
i ideas the character of infallibility. Its application necessitates 
the consideration and exaltation of the moral value of a work 
to the exclusion of a consideration of its aesthetic values. It 
involves, for instance, the evaluation of religious poetry in 
terms of its theological soundness and not in terms of its aes¬ 
thetic effectiveness, or of a radical novel or play in terms of its 
fidelity to orthodox or unorthodox political tenets. Hence 
arise the banality and bathos of most of the hymns and poetry 
favored by clergymen and other professional dealers in inspira- 
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tion, and the crudity and obviousness of most left-wing litera¬ 
ture. Tenacious adherence to this principle results in a delib¬ 
erate narrowing of one's educative aesthetic experience and a 
progressive desiccation, not merely of the aesthetic but of the 
ideational and moral aspects of the personality. 

The most tenable of all the propositions concerning the 
relation between art and truth is that truths in art are of value 
whether they are the writer's truths or the reader's truths, and 
whether or not the reader's and the writer's truths coinade. 
The question will immediately be raised as to how truths alien 
to the reader can have any value for him. They can have no 
value for him, of course, if he closes his mind completely to 
them. They can be of value to him only if he gives himself 
to them, allows them to operate upon him without inhibition. 
If, in other words, he trains himself in a willing suspension of 
belief in his own truths and a willing, though momentary, 
adoption of truths that are not identical with his own beliefs, 
ail sorts of desirable consequences may ensue: the increased 
plasticity of his moral personality; the development of toler¬ 
ance of ideas alien to his own; the extension, not the wilful 
limitation, of his emotional and ideational experience; the re¬ 
finement and subtilization of his critical responses; the ultimate 
profound enrichment of his personality. Such a procedure 
should make it possible for the atheist to understand and enjoy 
the religious poetry of John Donne, the ascetic to appreciate 
the paganism of Omar l«^ayyam, the Marxian to delight in the 
psychological subtleties of that grand old parasite, Henry 
James, the normal personality to tolerate the abnormality of 
Proust's Cities of the Plain, the optimist to find illumination 
in the pessimism of Hardy's The Dynasts or Huxley's Poins 
Counter Point. 

But even though all truths in works of art should be given 
a courteous, attentive, and sympathetic hearing, not all truths 
in works of art are equally valuable. It is as important to 
discriminate between the values of truths in works of art as it 
is to discriminate between degrees of other kinds of excellence 
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in art. The problem of discrimination is difficult but not frn- 
possible, provided the critic realizes that it is not his job to 
decide upon the validity of the truths but upon their psycho¬ 
logical utility. Certain elements condition the values of such 
truths. There seems, for example, to be a fairly high correla¬ 
tion between the physical magnitude of a work of art and its 
ideational grandeur. Instances, of course, will immediately 
corr\fi to mind of works of art very modest in size with a high 
intellectual content and of works of art on a large scale that 
are painfully devoid of ideas. But, at any rate, a work very 
modest in size can hardly be expected to embody and com¬ 
municate a very rich or complex world view, although roman¬ 
tically expansive poets like Wordsworth and Tennyson have 
attempted to press infinite riches into a little room. Smaller 
works of art may properly express simple, intensely felt, though 
limited and incomplete truths. Works considerable in extent 
may be expected to embody a more inclusive, complex, and 
balanced reading of life. Granted that such works as Swift's 
Gullher^s Travels and Huxley’s Point Counter Point hardly 
manifest an unbiased view of man and his behavior. The 
satirical intention that encourages in these works the worm's 
eye view of life justifies their exception from the general rule. 

But it is not merely a variety of possible views of life that 
we may expect to find in works of some magnitude. It is not 
enough to recognize the legitimacy of the opposition in Shake¬ 
speare’s King Lear between the morality of Edgar’s 

y I The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
I Make instruments to scourge us 

and that of Gloucester’s 

/ I As flies to wanton boys are we to th’ gods 
/ They kill us for their sport. 

We may also hope that the multiplicity of views, pessimistic^ 
and optimistic, cynical and sentimental, bawdy and ascetic, 
shall by the largeness of the author’s spirit and the power of 
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his transforming imagination be fused into a harmony that, 
for the moment, is as compelling and climatic as the resound¬ 
ing finale of a s ymph ooyrSiich an effect of harmonization of 
seemingly contraaictory elements is inevitably infrequent, but 
when it occurs, as in Shakespear’s King Lear, Homer’s Odyssey, 
or Joyce’s Ulysses, the achievement adds stature to the human 
spirit, reveals an heroic significance in man’s eternal adventure. 
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POETRY AND SCIENCE 

By 

Charles I. Glicksberg 


Probably no subject of speculation has called forth more 
delirious nonsense than that dealing with the relation of poe try 
toiic^ce. On the one hand, the poets are told that their days 
are numbered. In the future, science will take over the truth¬ 
telling function which poets performed in the past. The p<^t$, 
Max Eastman bluntly declares, do not know what they are 
talking about. But he offers them some consolation by assur¬ 
ing them that;^their task is not to furnish knowledge but to| 
enrich consciousness, to intensify our awareness and enjoyment 
of experience for its own sake and in all its particularity and; 
vividness. On the other hand, there are many poets and literary 
critics who have no intention of capitolating so easily. This is 
to reduce their level of aspiration to the nadir. Convinced that 
poets have a lofty mission to fulfill on earth, they make no 
bones about their irreconcilable opposition to science and 
their determination to fight it with every weapon at their 
command/ 

Up to a certain point their arguments are irrefutablej(^e 
language of poetry and that of science are poles apart. Qiie 
is sen suous, imm^iate, conerrt^ flayon^mi^. 

ing in ^at is, and yet stimulating to the ima^ation; ji 
ba^^ TKe other, conce rn 

wHH umve^ graeral, aBSract. There is r(^y 

ncrconflicTonriffis Ssile. Who dec^^ is so? No one 

in his rig^t senses would insist that poets must master Ate 
tddmscal vocabulary of science. While some scientific terms 
gradually become incorporated within the language of poetry, 
especially when they gain wide current, fe ejJedf^T g 
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on poetry is not^^. scientificterminology but the scientific 
outlook. It is not so much theTanguage~artiepI^ that 
tiicjoet assimilates. No contemporary poet can hope to escape 
tEis influence, just as no writer can remain untouched by the 
culhire of his time/ 

Unfortunately it is dangerous to import ideas into poetry. 
That is to profane the holy of holies, confusing art with magic. 
The purpose of art is to arouse emotions which are then trans¬ 
ferred to the concerns of practical life. This is a type of aes¬ 
thetic theory, re-emerging today, which insists that the power 
of the artist can be effectively brought into play only when 
the subject is worthy of his power. It has been attacked by 
R. G. Collingwood, in The Principles of Art, as a false and 
barbarous conception which exalts art as propaganda above 
artistiofreedom. 

\i(lore challenging is the attadi contained in A. C. Brad¬ 
ley's famous inaugural lecture, *'Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,” 
which argues eloquently that a poem is nothing more than a 
group of words on paper, a complex of sounds, thoughts, and 
emotions. Those who believe in poetry for poetry’s sake argue 
first, that poetj^js its own excuse for being,^ that it possesses 
an intrinsic value, and second, that its "poetic value” is to be 
found in this intrinsic worth alone, and nowhere else. Poetr y 
must bc-judged in and for itself. For its nature, declares A7 C. 
Pradley, "is to be not a part, nor yet a copy, of the real world 
(as we commonly understand that phrase), but to be a world 
by itself, independent, complete, autonomous. * • y. 

. All this is of crucial import aQ fe in its bearing^ the cen¬ 
tral problem: the relatTonship of poetry to science^Tor if poetry 
is cut off from its organic connection with life, if its aim is 
not even to copy life, if it dwells in a realm that is beyond 
space and time, then obviously the subject has no part in de¬ 
termining the value of the poem, and science is rudely thrust 
out into the cold. Pure poetry stands justified as the perfects 
union of form and content. It is therefore impossible to trans¬ 
late die meaning of a poem in any but its own words. 
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Long before the critics formulated this congenial dextrine 
of poetry for poetry’s sake, the poets themselves had been 
struggling with the problem. In the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the English Symbolists had fought against the 
intrusion of alien philosophic reflections into poetry. Poetry, 
they argued, must be “pure,” and purity could be achiev^ 
only by eliminating from the body poetic such themes as were 
proper to science or sociology. Poetry sh ou ld not argu^ It 
should, not state. Prima rily a matter of artistic techniqueJf 
poetryj^is^^^^^ not for some ultelipr 

Blit these poets went further in explicitly recognizing the com¬ 
mon enemy, namely, science, and in mobilizing their forces 
against it. 

William Butler Yeats, one of the important figures of his 
time, was drawn irresistibly to the folklore of the Irish peas¬ 
antry as a fertile source of poetic material. Nurtured on such 
imaginative fare, he had no need of science and throughout 
his life remained not only unaffected .by it but hostile to its 
influence, which seemed to him truly diabolical. G>mpacted 
of pure imagination, poetry, lyrical poetry^was a species of 
faery enchantment, a mystical revelation. This is the aesthetics 
of “pure” poetry, which ajppeals to the emotions apd the 
i nation , not to .the^WSer&taildmg. Small wonder that 
a^E^nished his readers not to seek learning from the^astron- 
omers, on the ground that “dead is all their human truth.” 

Tlui$ not only the truth of science but reality as such Is 
getruded as immaterial from' the kingdom of poetty. Like 
Baudelaire, the poet, not satisfied with the reality around him, 
cultivates experiences of supernal ecstasy so that the rational 
order of the universe may be broken and transcended. Like 
Baudelaire, he comes to believe that poetry can give him the 
power to free himself from theologically controlled world of 
perceptions. Thus he is capable of revealing not what is seen 
and known but what nobody else is capable of beholding: the 
depths of the unknown, the glimpses of the supernatural. 

Unfortunately, the materials of his art refuse to conform 
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to the poet's desire for perfect purity; they remain refractory, 
intractably impure. The words he uses are charged with hosts 
of socialized meaning. The effort to strip poetry of ideas, 
logical meaning, and beliefs, is bound to fail, and if it does, 
then the problem of the truth-function of poetry must be faced. 

poetry bore no relation to life, it would not have been cher- 
j ished through the ages; we read poetry b^use we believe it 
does increase our understanding of life.^^ y order in g a nd in- 
1 terp reting evperipnre, pnetry mfistihite<L^^^cn ^ism of life i n 
1nfjhe terni. 

It poetry served a truth-function, then it is possible for 
science to play a significant role in its growth and develop¬ 
ment. Not that the poet makes capital out of the common¬ 
places of scientific discovery: stimulus-response, behaviorism, 
electronics, the unconscious. What matters profoundly is the 
poet’s liberated insight into the nature of man, his new and 
increased understanding of the world. If the modern person¬ 
ality has become four-dimensional, elusive in its contours, 
multiple, bafflingly complex, it is due in large measure to the 
experiments of many psychologists of all kinds. The horizons 
of consciousness were enlarged, and the writers by their own 
explorations confirmed, sometimes even anticipated, the dis¬ 
coveries of psychologists. 

If we concede that poetry is a form of knowledge and not 
a kind of magic, then we are faced with the task of deciding 
how this knowledge compares with and how it differs from 
scientific knowledge. It can no longer be assumed that poetry, 
unlike science which generalizes and abstracts, givtt us^e 
ri^Eiss of reaJit^ No, poetry furnishes a criticism of life in 
th^it imposes an emotionalized patternjon realk^. Poetry^ 
and saSice are Both' necessary for the'Tntegra^^ experi¬ 
ence. The two should not be permitted to work in antagonism 
or in isolation. Science is not a performer of miracles; a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of it will not guarantee that the poet wjll 
write with greater imagination and skill; it will not make him 
a poet. But given a powerful creative impulse together with 
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indubitable talent, tliere is no question but that a critical koowl- 
edge of s cientific thought can help to make the^et*^ 
s tanding of the world and o f 

reliableT and more penetratin g. Life will still be full of con- 
flicts and contradictions and these will necessarily be reflected 
in his work, but if he begins with science he will be spared 
the necessity of believing that he is somehow the inspired 
oracle of the absolute. 

Unlike the scientific investigator, he will not depend on 
experimental research, for his subject matter is no t., stri ctly 
speaking, factual but interpreliaj&e. His imagination must still 
aid him in his work, but his apprenticeship to the scientific 
discipline will teach him the virtue of rational insight and 
understanding, of maintaining a more fruitful contact with 
the world of experience. (Once he perceives that science is not 
a foe of the creative mind, he will come to recognize that 
scienceJike poetry, like all the arts, is a quest .for trutb^^ao 
adventure of the spirit of man. Tlifite is no pha se of life jtb at 
h as !i g t jieen t ransformed by science, and ^(kry, whatever nw 
directions it may ta^pnrtisfTOiSe^ termTw^ it 
the pdcT^h glpuslY ack no^^g^Tti lnfluence, ignores it, or 
resj ^ it^J ^^is^ SmTlSp^ by its concepts, its^c^erin^t^ 
knb^ledge^nd^condi^gs. He may pretend that it offers no 
kno^^dgT^ich he^^use in his work; actually the language 
he employs, though it is culturally retarded, is color^ by 
the ories which stem from scientifi c disco verie s. When, for 
example, he discusses human nature, he is advancing general!' 
zatipal which fall within the scope of scientific inquiry. 

This does not mean that he must consult the scientific 
almanac before he can set pen to paper. The subjective life, 
the immediate qualities of human experience, the nature of 
love and. grief and longing and aspiration, these are **true," 
regardless of what science has to say. There are many prob- 
leips which still lie outside the scope of science. But to deny 
that man, though human, is still a part of nature, is to subject 
him to a false dualism. Not that science removes all contra^ 
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dictions. Whenever we talk about man, however, we are in¬ 
evitably committed to some philosophy of human nature, and 
such a philosophy had better be rooted in tested, empiirical 
knowledge than in mystical conjecture or blind faith. 

In short, poetry begins where science leaves off. Poetry 
can humanize, make concrete and vivid the findings of science. 
Both poet and scientist are engaged in interpreting reality. The^ 
empirical truths of science must be given their aesthetic equiva-1 
lents before they can be taken up by the consciousness o^ man., 
Poetry can do this effectively because it appeals directly to the 
emotion; it deals with the particular, the sensuous, not the gen¬ 
eral; the immediate, not the abstract; it reveals ideas in action, 
ideals incarnate. It embodies attitudes and by so doing satis¬ 
fies the emotional needs of man.^ 

Those who maintain that science and poetry are opposed 
in aim and content forget that poetry has been written which 
was based on the best available scientific knowledge of the 
time. Such poetry has often been di^ctic rather than lyrical, 
but there have been productions of this kind informed with 
profound feeling and imaginative power. The notion that 
[exact knowledge is the foe of the creative spirit needs to be 
1 decisively refuted. Why assume that poetry flourishes best in 
dark places, that it is the spontaneous product of a primitive, 
untutored imagination, that the diffusion of scientific knowl¬ 
edge spells the death of poetry.? Such fantastic theories, the 
fruit of unhistoji^al speculation, were propagated by Peacock 
and Macaulay.^We have the example of Lucretius, a first-class 
poet, who in his De Rerum Natura, interprets the teachings 
of Epicurus, composing some truly powerful passages. His 
vigorous exposition of the scientific and philosophic beliefs 
of hiyge gives the poem its unity and its commanding interest! 

N-Many centuries later, Thomas Hardy, in composing The 
Dynasts, afforded a striking example of a poet whose point of 
view, influenced by the philosophy of scientific determinism, 
dominated the structure of an epic drama. A pessimistic de- 
terminist, Hardy beholds life on earth as moulded by forces; 
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I that are blindly mechanical. The part which discloses the cru¬ 
cial difference between his poetry and that of his forebears is 
shown in his discussion of Ae monistic theory of the uni\ erse 
and the influence this is bound to have on his poetic pra< tice. 
’’The wide acceptance of the Monistic theory of the UnKcrse 
forbade, in this twentieth century, the importation of Divine 
personages from any antique Mythology as ready-made sources 
or channels of Causation, even in verse, and excluded the celes¬ 
tial machinery of, say 'Paradise Losty as peremptorily as that 
of the Iliad or the Eddas. And the abandonment of the mascu¬ 
line pronoun in allusion to the First or Fundamental Energy 
seemed a necessary and logical consequence of the long aban¬ 
donment by thinkers of the anthropomorphic conception of 
the same.” 

This marks a revolution in the art of poetry. It is not 
here a question of the truth or falsity of the monistic theory 
of the universe but rather of a radically changed climate of 
opinion. God is dead; in His place we find the First or Funda¬ 
mental Ener^ . Here is the explicit fermulation of an acs^ 
thetic wlirch excludes God completely fern the cateTOry o f 
causatio n. In short, those~x>ets who have embraced tne 33l - 
osophy of science must reject the mythological or theological 
interpretation of events, natural or human . The test case in 
which this revolutionary transformation appears is in the sub¬ 
stitution of neuter for masculiqe pronouns when referring to 
the First Giuse. 

Hardy has steeped himself in Comte’s Positive Philosophyy 
but as a disciple of Schopenhauer he was constantly impressed 
by the element of automatispi , in human affairs. This over 
the main characters and events in The Dynasts broods the| 
Immanent Will, unalterable, blind and deaf to the prayers of : 
men, for it is itself held fast to the wheel. It is this steadfast? 
awareness of the working of Necessity which distinguishes* 
Hardy's poetry and gives it its characteristic stamp. T^e Im¬ 
manent Will, though its purpose is sunk in unknowingness, 

^ determines everything that may befall. Ever 3 rthing has been 
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decided immutably. It is illogical, therefore, to cast any blame. 

Thomas Hardy thus offers a signal test case of the validity 
of scientific knowledge as applied to poetry. Modem poets 
like W. H. Auden may have a more thorough grasp of scien¬ 
tific principles, but there has been no one who was more com- 
pl ctelv swept away bv the ideological currents of Eis 4 ge. For 
Hardy the new scientific outlook constituted an open sesame; 
it was both philosophy and method; knowledge and truth. It 
was not something to be absorbed and then forgotten when 
he sat down to write. It was a universal philosophy applicable 
to all of life.vHere was the central principle that would unify 
his poetry: a vision of life that transcended the limits of the 
human, the temporal, the finite. It was not a philosophy meant 
for consolation, but it was the truth as he saw it, and he used 
it conscientiously as a standard by which to judge human ac¬ 
tions and aspirations. The first step towards naturalistic eman¬ 
cipation lay in eliminating the teleological e rror, a pernicious 
source of illusion. This metaphysics of purpose was smu^led 
in by a mind that felt orphaned and lonely in the face of ab¬ 
solute flux. Some meaning, some goal, there must be, other¬ 
wise life is unbearable. Therefore God is real. Hardy punc- 
tu^ this bubble. 

r As soon as the poet begins to reflect on the human situ¬ 
ation—and how can consciousness be divorced from feeling?— 
he is bound to be influenced in some measure by the scientific 
outlook, for it is part of the cultural atmosphere he breathes. 
As a poet he cannot help thinking. He not only cries out in 
joy or pain; he also strives to understand the nature of his 
predicament on earth, the meaning of life, and this demands 
an interpretation that is more colyrent than a purely emotional 
response—^if that were possible, ^f contemporary man beholds 
the universe through dbe spectrum of science, ^ the reason is 
that science has bmme an integral part of his cultural fnr 
viionment, organic to his way of thought. Even when he re- 
jccts science, he is testifying to its mighty power. Poetry is 
an intellectual thing.) 
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Tradition, however, is a great force, and there are still 
poets who write in the traditional vein on traditional themes. 
Why this much ado about science? Had not the mightiest 
poets of the past, Shakespeare and Milton, written without 
benefit of the scientific discipline? (Actually, this is not so. 
Shakespeare and Milton saw t he world through a pcrs 
oF Belitfr that were Current m their time. Science is not a 
brand-new creation ; it is the best 

avdlable to a given generat iocL^ but the mod^ poet lives 
in a science-conditioned world, his mind now has to function 


in the frame of reference it provides; his interpretation of Na¬ 
ture and of Man is shaped ineluctably by its concepts and 
conclusions. 


Modern poets do not stand upon ceremony in utilizing 
scientific material that is helpful in their work. If psydio- 
analysis has made discoveries which highlight the dim recedes 
of human nature, explaining Its contradictory impulses, its 
complex pattern of action, they will levy tribute upon it, and 
they will do so as a matter of course. They simply go aheadj 
like a driver on a dark road at night, impatient to get homej; 
but held to a slow pace by the swirling mist; suddenly he findsj' 
the moonlight break through, revealing a long clear stretch^ 
of road^ that he steps on the accelerator and puts on extras 
speed, ^he poet’s primary problem is that of conversion: to 
translate the theories and facts of science into terms congenial 
to his art. The knowledge must be assimilated into beliefs, 
emotions, ways of behavior and organic response. There have 
been some notable failures in the task of assimilation, but it is 
equally important to observe that the process goes on triumph- 
antly. A warj ^n be won even if a number of battles are 1 q^,> 
K^wledge of science, it must be repeated, will not make" 
a poet.^J^hat we are concerned with chiefly is how the poet 
interprets his world, what meanings he stresses, what faith 
animates him. Here the scientific discipline plays a pivotal 
role. For science can only tell us how phenomena take place 
and how these are interconnected by general laws; it offers 
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no interpretation of their worth to man, no clue as to why 
they happen as they do. A n^tral universe must be human- 
i 2 ed, and that is specifically the function of the poet who has 
accepted the philosophy of scientific humanism. Every utter- 
^ce implies not only an assertion of meaning but also an act 
of faith that the meaning is true. No poet could long go on 
writing if he did not feel that his revelation or report of ex¬ 
perience is as true as he can make it. 

Poets in particular, suffering from a traditional prejudice 
against science, imagine that all sorts of disastrous consequences 
will follow if they accept its version of the truth.<^ience, far 
from curbing the imagination or enslaving the intellect, is 
actually a source of strength, a road to freedom. Whatever 
brings man closer to the truth is "good” for his art. It is the 
myth-seeker who nourishes the fiction that poetry expresses a 
transcendental truth superior to history or science. The advan¬ 
tage that the scientifically enlightened poet has over the mystic 
is that his feet are planted in reality. Science has given him 
not a mass of specialized facts nor a specialized vocabulary. 
What it has given him is a method of interpreting ^d under¬ 
standing the world, a method of objective judgment. J 

Once the poet has assimilated the scientific culuire of his 
age and trained himself to think scientifically, the question 
arises: Will he still be impelled to writeWill he still wish 
to be a poet.^ The question conceals the assumption, the bias, 
that tlie creative mind works best in a vacuum of dreams and 
fantasies, that myth is better than truth. The answer to such 
a question should be based on a review of the work of modern 
poets who have been profoundly influenced by the scientific 
outlook. Robinson Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, Kenneth Fear¬ 
ing, Louis MacNeice, none of them is "innocent.” Each has 
been infected in various ways by the scientific virus. What 
they do with their scientific knowledge, the quality of the 
poetry they produce, the philosophical conclusions they drkw 
about life—diese are question of a different order. 

Has their work suffered as a consequence.^ Whatever 
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strength or weakness their poetry possesses, does not issue from 
their preoccupation with science. For the simple reason that 
science is not overtly present in their work. No poet writes 
about science or incorporates scientific theory directly into his 
work. What animates him is the scientific vision of the world. 

Most of the smoke generated by the alleged conflict be-^ 
tween poetry and science springs from a deep-seated misconi 
ception of the nature of science and what the point at issue isJ 
Looking at the matter from the point of view of practitioner^ 
of a subtle and difficult art, the poets naturally t end to regard 
scien ce as lying outside their scope of i nteres t. How can the 
poet be expected to concern himself with conditioned reflexes, 
glandular secretions, space-time coordinates, hormones, vita¬ 
mins, chromosomes, and what not? It is a sheer physical im¬ 
possibility for him to master all these fields of specialized 
knowledge. What is more, this material is alien to his purpose 
and unsuited to his needs. The love of man for woman, awe i 
before the majestic spectacle of the starry heavens, the lone-/ 
liness of space and of the human soul, the protest of the con; 
science against cruelty or injustice, the fear of death — whajt. 
have these universal themes-of poetry to do with the discoveries 
of science? 

The conflict, it must be pointed out, takes place on a dif¬ 
ferent and higher plane. The battle is between two antagonistic 
world-views; the naturalistic and what may loosely be called 
the mystical or supernatural. If poets are attracted to trans¬ 
cendental doctrines, the reason is that these satisfy their crav¬ 
ing for mystery, these confirm their intuition that there is 
much more in life than is summed up under the rubric ofj 
reason. For if there is a mystery that is beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the scientist, then the poet becomes its prophetic 
interpreter. If he is not the voice of God, then he is the in¬ 
spired vehicle of the unconscious. The French poet, Charles 
Peguy, asserted that he had no idea what he was going to set 
down at the moment of composition. Out of the secret places 
of his long silences were his lyrics born. Whatever word came 
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to him had to be set down becaui^^t had been dictated to him 
by the inner spirit. 

So long as poets cling to such fantastic notions, there is 
no arguing with them. If they insist that their words have been 
dictated to them, then, of course, they are logical in demand¬ 
ing that every word, however seemingly irrelevant, be set down 
without alteration. Any touch of revision is a s acrileg ious in- 
terference with the operations of the Holy Ghost. By the same 
logic poetry can indulge, as the Surrealists seriously maintain, 
in the fortuitous, the irrational; by subscribing to the cult of 
unintelligibility it can free itself from the burden of meaning. 

Either the poet in his interpretation of life accepts the 
scientific outlook, or he rejects it wholly or in part. Neutral 
or indifferent he cannot remain. In either case the kind of 
poetry he writes yill be different. This is not a deliberate, 
conscious process.' Poetry is poetry and not science; but, since 
it derives its material from life itself, it cannot be "divorced 
from the scientific synthesis, however far beyond it the poet 
may seek to go. \In those areas of experience in which science 
can speak with ^ome show of authority, the poet must abide 
by its findings. He cannot convince us, say, that disease is 
caused by sin or that numbers are endowed with magical prop¬ 
erties or that the stars can influence human destiny. No genius 
can cover up such egregious blunders. 

By accepting tKe scicStific interpretation of life on earth, 
the poet does not render his creative problem any the less dif¬ 
ficult; he has simply placed it within a new frame of reference. 
Science does not destroy ideals; it subjects them to drastic 
rational and empirical criticism. It does not work havoc with 
faith; it lays the foundation for a more secure and enduring 
faith. What it does do for the poet is to enlarge and sharpen 
fhis vision of the world, his understanding of man. Science 
' works on the poet as poetry works on the mind of the reader— 
not directly but by indirection, by bathing the materials of 
consciousness in a new and more revealing light. 
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By 

S. A. Hayakawa 

It is evident/ wrote Hume in his introduction to A Treat¬ 
ise of Human Nature, ‘that all the sciences have a relation, 
greater or less, to human nature; and that, however wide any 
of them may seem to run from it, they still return back by one 
passage or another. Even Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Natural Religion, are in some measure dependent upon 
the science of man; since they lie under the cogniz^e of men, 
and are judged of by their powers and faculties. . . . Here, 
then, is the only expedient, from which we can hope for sue- 
cess in our philosophical researches: to leave the tedious linger¬ 
ing method which we have hitherto followed, and, instead of 
taking now and then a castle or village on the frontier, to 
march directly to the capital or center of these sciences—to 
human nature itself—which, being once masters of, wc may 
everywhere else hope for an easy victory. . . . There is no ques¬ 
tion of importance whose decision is not comprised in the 
science of man; and there is none which can be decided with 
any certainty, before we become acquainted with that science. 
In pretending, therefore, to explain the principles of human 
nature, we in effect propose a complete system of the sciences, 
built on a foundation almost entirely new, and the only one 
upon which they can stand with any security.’ 

These are Hume’s words, but they might almost serve 
today as both an introduction and a motto for the work now 
being attempted in general semantics.^ For what the semanticist 
is trying to do is Hume's task over again, namely, that of 
formulating a science of sciences. Such a task has become, of 
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course, increasingly formidable since Hume's day; nevertheless, 
with the progressive specializing and atomizing of knowledge, 
the need for such an integration has become progressively more 
acute. 

But to help us in such a task, we have two resources not 
available to Hume: first, we have a vast amount of new scien¬ 
tific knowledge, including such fundamental advances as the 
electrodynamics theory of matter, the non-Euclidean geometries, 
the relativity theory of Einstein, quantum mechanics, the chem¬ 
istry of colloids, all of these completely overturning age-old 
categories and habits of speech; secondly, we have dramatic 
confirmation of the implications of the new sciences in our 
linguistic researches, which have established the fact that many 
of our so-called 'laws of thought' are merely laws of the struc¬ 
ture of the Indo-European languages.^ In such findings of 
science, Korzybski claims, we have the foundation of a new 
epoch in human history. The first stage of human develop¬ 
ment, from his point of view, is that of the savage, prelogical 
mentality, with a one-valued semantics (or system of evalua* 
tions), in which, as Lucien L6vy-Bruhl has said, 'everything is 
everting else* by 'mystic participation.’® The second stage is 
that on which European civilization has been based. There are 
sharp categories: 'This is this; that is that; this is not that*; 
the semantics are two-valued: a thing is either A or not-A; the 
use of powerful abstractions, such as 'space,* 'time,* 'matter,* 
'causality,* appears with the development of vastly increased 
cerebral activity. This stage Korzybski calls 'Aristotelian.* We 
are, however, on the threshold, he says, of a third stage: the 
'non-Aristotelian,' non-Euclidean, non-Newtonian stage. The 
complete revolution Einstein has produced in physics is only 
part of a general revolution that must eventually affect all 
human knowledge.*^ 

In Science and Sanity, Korzybski offers us what he hopes 
is the handbook of this revolution. His system, which he calls 
'general semantics,* is ambitious in content, far-reaching in its 
implications, yet its recommendations appear simple and prac- 
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deal. It involves at once a psychology, a unificadon of science, 
an educational method, and an ethics. As psychology, the dis- 
dnedve feature of general semandcs is that it regards the sym¬ 
bolic process as the basic differentiadon between animal and 
human behavior. In accounting for human behavior it postu* 
lates the ‘neuro-semandc environment’—the environment, that 
is, of dogmas, beliefs, creeds, knowledge, and superstitions to 
which we react as the result of our training—as a fundamental 
and inescapable part of our total environment. Mechanistic 
psychologies, as every humanist has complained, have, by ignor¬ 
ing or passing lightly over man’s symbolic behavior, made 
overfacile analogies between men and animals, with the result 
that such behavior as is distinctively human was either neglect¬ 
ed or crudely oversimplified. General semantics, as a psychol¬ 
ogy (or ’psycho-logics,* as Korzybski prefers to call it), by 
making man’s symbolic processes and functioning the central 
object of study, claims to put the Prince of Denmark back into 
Hamlet. 

As unification of science, general semandcs explores such 
widely scattered fields as the comparative neurology of animals 
and human beings, the behavior of children and savages, the 
behavior of mathematicians and scientists in the manipulation 
of their symbols, and the behavior of the mentally ill, and 
seeks to evolve from such explorations general laws regard¬ 
ing the assumptions that underlie sane, adult, productive orien¬ 
tations and those that underlie un-sane, infantile, self-destruc- 
dve orientations. The aristbtelian orientations, Korzybski 
claims, based upon ancient epistemologies and antiquated 
theories of nature, inevitably lead under present conditions to 
'blockages.* These blockages manifest themselves in personal 
life as fixations, complexes, and neuroses; in public discussion, 
debate, and even in scientific discourse as the objectification 
of abstract entities, which results in inquiry being halted, 
sometimes for decades, sometimes for centuries, while men 
struggle over non-sense questions. The new orientation is 
based on the discarding of ’elementalism,’ or the verbal split 
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ting, of that which cannot be empirically separated: space and 
time, body and mind, intellect and emotions, etc. In discarding 
this *elementalism,* we discard that now almost inevitable 
tendency constantly to treat parts as if they were independent 
of the whole, and to treat the whole as if it were the sum of 
its parts. The 'law of identity* (A is A) is also discarded as 
empirically false-to-fact. An 'infinite-valued orientation,' based 
on the 'logic of probability,’ is substituted for the *two-valued 
orientation,’ based upon the 'logic* of Aristotle. These and 
other formulations, which revise the basic assumptions under¬ 
lying our language, Korzybski regards as the principles upon 
which the most advanced researches of modern science are 
based. Training in general semantics, he claims, will make 
possible the application of our newer scientific attitudes to 
problems hitherto found extremely difficult or insoluble. Such 
application will free the still struggling social, political, and 
ethical sciences from the shackles provided for them by our 
primitive linguistic heritage. 

As an educational theory and method of mental hygiene, 
general semantics uses the non-aristotelian principles as a 
theory of sanity, to be applied to check and correct die evalua¬ 
tions we make in everyday life. By destroying the delusional 
worlds that all of us, in some respects at least, inhabit as the 
result of our evaluational habits, we clear the way, Korzybski 
says, for new knowledge and new orientations. Despair, dis¬ 
illusionment, doubt, and frustration are, in most cases, the re¬ 
sult of misevaluations, which in turn disclose our improper 
responses to symbols or symbol-situations. These improper re¬ 
sponses Korzybski calls 'signal reactions’—that js, invariability 
of response such as we would have if a chimpanzee were 
taught to drive a car: it would step on the gas at a green light, 
even if another car were in its path. Similar invariabilities 
of reaction, both to linguistic and non-linguistic stimuli, he 
finds, arc at the bottom of countless personal confusions as well 
as 'philosophical’ dilemmas. So long as all of us are in some 
respects trained in animalistic response-systems, we cannot, 
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Korzybski says, drive in the complicated traffic-stream of mod¬ 
em life without producing the kind of murderous traffic jam 
we now have. 

General semantics, formulated as a system of retraining, 
is offered as a means of recanalizing those responses (botli to 
linguistic and non-linguistic stimuli) that cause morbid ov^er- 
excitations of the nervous system: retraining in such a way as 
to bring automatically into play the higher centers of the brain. 
The healthy human reactions he terms 'symbol reactions.' Edu¬ 
cation in symbol reactions, whether applied to a patient in a 
consultant's office, to students in a classroom, or by an in¬ 
dividual to himself, is bound, Korzybski claims, to have bene¬ 
ficial results, since it breaks those vicious circles, great or triv¬ 
ial, that drain our energies and arrest our development. 

Finally, as ethics, general semantics bases itself on the 
fundamental characteristics of man by virtue of which he is 
human, namely, his ability to accumulate knowledge and ex¬ 
perience from generation to generation, so that each individual 
lives his life dependent on the products of the nervous func¬ 
tioning of other individuals, most of them unknown to him 
and long since dead. This human characteristic, so familiar 
that we rarely even think about it, yet so obviously the central 
fact of our humanity, Korzybski terms our 'time-binding' capac¬ 
ity. In the act of naming man the 'time-binder,' he at once 
gives a functional, non-elementalistic description of man, and 
prescribes his ethics. Moral behavior, so far as Korzybski is 
concerned, is that which promotes time-binding: that which 
preserves the knowledge and wisdom of the past, tends to 
bring human beings into agreement for the co-operative solu¬ 
tion of their problems, and adds to human knowledge for the 
benefit of future generations. But time-binding is accomplished 
through the use of symbols. Without the recognition of time¬ 
binding as the central fact underlying human accomplishment, 
wfc have paid too little attention, he says, to the symbolic pro- 
cess* and we have uncritically permitted its abuses and misuses 
to flourish. We have been defining man in non-functional 
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and elementalistic terms, either as an animal of somewhat 
superior kind, or as a fallen angel, with tlie result that we have 
unconsciously alternated between two absurdities, on the one 
hand imitating animals (usually the predatory ones), and, on 
the other hand, trying intermittently to behave like angels. 
With the recognition of time-binding, however, as the essen¬ 
tial characteristic of human life, the study of the proper and 
improper, the sane and the unhealthy operation of the symbolic 
process—the study, that is, both of the normal functioning and 
the pathology of our neurolinguistic, neuro-semantic reactions 
—^provides the basis for an ethics that is at once demonstrable 
and practical. 

This is neither the time nor the place to evaluate all the 
other work being done in semantics at the present time: by 
I. A. Richards and his followers in literary criticism, by P. W. 
Bridgman and Bertrand Russell, by Rudolf Carnap and C. W. 
Morris and the 'Unity of Science' group, by Jerome Frank, 
Thurman Arnold, and E. S. Robinson in law, and by many 
others in many other fields, except to say that all have made 
extremely valuable contributions, and that no one interested in 
the subject can afford to leave any of them unread. Korzybski’s 
'non-aristotelian system,’ however, appears to be at once the 
most inclusive and the most usable of the syntheses yet pro¬ 
duced. However difficult the demonstrations and proofs of 
the system to be found in Science and Sanity, the principles 
to which general semantics can be boiled down are simple, 
and can readily be taught to students or applied to one’s own 
work. According to reports now being acaimulated both by 
Korzybski and his co-workers, the effects of such retraining 
and application appear to be beneficial wherever tried: in psy¬ 
chiatry, as Dr. C. B. Congdon of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. D. G. Campbell of the University of California, and 
Dr. Hervey Cleckley of the University of Georgia have Re¬ 
ported; in speech correction, as Dr. Wendell Johnson of the 
University of Iowa and Dr. Spencer F. Brown of the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota have reported; in the study of reading diffi- 
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culties in elementary and secondary education; in the teaching 
of the sciences, in mental hygiene, and in many other fields, 
including, as I am able to report from my own experier^ce, 
the teaching of English. Furthermore, mathematicians, psy¬ 
chiatrists, biologists, jurists, sociologists, philosophers, and 
artists have been provoked by Korzybski and the questions he 
has raised into new and exciting speculations. 

In the face of this vast increase of interest on all side') in 
matters of language, students of linguistics are in a peculiarly 
favored position. Many of the commonplaces of linguistic 
science are also cornerstones of semantic thought. Linguistic 
students have long been familiar with the principle that no 
word ever has exactly the same meaning twice: that when by 
‘meaning* we refer to the relationship of an utterance to its 
total context, there is no such thing as identity. Comparative 
linguistics has offered us insights not often available to lay¬ 
men into what is meant by 'the structure of language.* Phoneti¬ 
cians have familiarized us with the notion of the absolute 
uniqueness of events, as well as with the process by which the 
human nervous system unconsciously abstracts significant fea¬ 
tures from unique continua of noises.® In dealing with such 
terms as 'word,’ 'science,* 'dialect,* 'the English language,’ 
'speech defect,’ etc., we are constantly struggling against the 
objectification of fictional entities.® In the problem of defining 
the phoneme, we have been familiarized with the character of 
the abstractional fiction, and through such familiarity we have 
been inducted into crucial questions of scientific method.’ 
Mentalistic 'causes* to which linguistic events have been at¬ 
tributed have been all but abolished by the rigorous empiricism 
of modern investigators of language.® Students of the psy¬ 
chology of language, dialect geographers, students of speeA 
pathology, have all been advancing the principle, in one direc¬ 
tion or another, that the study of linguistic phenomena must 
take into consideration the totality of their non-linguistic con¬ 
texts. In short, scientific students of language already have, 
toward the subject-matter which they investigate, that aware- 
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ness of terminological pitfalls, that flexibility of evaluation, 
and that non-elementalism which general semantics regards as 
essential. 

The student of language who studies general semantics 
will find himself convinced, I am sure, of two things, what¬ 
ever may be the objections, corrections, or emendations he may 
wish to offer to the system. First, he will feel convinced that 
the study of language is a far more important subject than 
even he has ever ventured to claim. None of us, after all, 
would deny that symbolic behavior is central to all that we 
term human activity. Nor would we deny that patterns of be¬ 
havior are determined to no inconsiderable degree by the 
language we happen to inherit.® Still less would we shrug 
off the whole matter by saying, *If you improve people’s 
thoughts, their language will take care of itself.’ Secondly, the 
student of linguistics will find it difficult to escape the con¬ 
clusion that some system of general semantics, with Korzybski 
or without, is necessary for the integration of our linguistic 
researches with other fields of human inquiry. Such conclu¬ 
sions will lead to profound reorientations in our woric. Linguis¬ 
tics, purposefully redirected in such a way as to throw light 
on how man’s linguistic machinery works and what it does, 
will tend to become less exclusively a study of the kinds of 
noises man makes, and more a study of what those noises 
stand for and result in. 

Such a redirection of our studies ought, it appears to me, 
to be seriously considered. The investigation of the general 
laws governing the functioning and disorders of the symbolic 
process provides first of all a basis for the unification of disci¬ 
plines in what are now apparently conflicting fields. For ex¬ 
ample, the teacher of English and the teacher of oratory and 
debate can find a common meeting ground in trying to incul¬ 
cate in their students the habit of making meaningful state¬ 
ments, rather than glib or plausible statements. Furthermore, 
such investigations will provide a basis for the unification of 
graduate work in English, in which, as matters now stand, the 
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student too often feels either that the study of linguistics is 
an unnecessary intrusion on his literary interests, or that litera¬ 
ture is an intrusion on his linguistic interests. Again, general 
semantic studies will go a long way toward bridging the some¬ 
times considerable gap that now exists between our interests 
as research workers in language or literature and the interests 
of our undergraduate students. There are few linguistic facts, 
drawn from whatever obscure source, which cannot, when 
fitted into a general system of semantics, be used to throw 
light on the problems of interpretation and of expression that 
confront, for example, our students in freshman English. When 
the relationship between our linguistic habits and our social, 
political, and personal dilemmas is made clear, few students 
will be found to be so indifferent to their own fate in life as 
to ignore what we have to tell them. 

Again, to the investigator of man’s symbolic processes, 
literature, no less than science, becomes a doubly significant 
study. Semantics need not be, as some appear to believe, hos¬ 
tile to literature and poetry. On the contrary, it can find in the 
literary manipulation of symbols not only a wide range of 
special linguistic phenomena to be accounted for, but also a 
powerful means of affecting the reader’s neuro-semantic reac¬ 
tions toward greater flexibility and greater sanity. From the 
point of view of the general semanticist, the problems of 
proper literary interpretation may be regarded as special cases 
of the larger problem of proper neuro-semantic evaluations. 
Training in literary criticism, therefore, can assume a far 
greater importance in general education than non-literary 
people have ever been willing to accord it. A general seman¬ 
tics should, consequently, in addition to awakening linguistic 
students to an increased sense of their importance and obliga¬ 
tions, revitalize literary criticism. 

I do not know if what Korzybski terms the 'non-Aristo¬ 
telian orientation’ is what is needed to solve the bitter para¬ 
doxes of modern civilization: the starvation in the midst of 
plenty, and the international misunderstandings that grow 
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bloodier and more destructive with each advance in our 
methods of communication. But the fact that humanity needs 
some kind of fundamental reorientation has never been more 
apparent than it is today. If Korzybski is right in maintaining 
that the correction of the disordered functioning of our sym¬ 
bolic process is a root problem in human affairs—and I believe 
he is—then we, as students both of language and of literature, 
have an important part to play in making possible the future 
emergence of a culture less barbarous than our own. 

* Science and Sanity \ An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and 
General Semantics. Second edition, with supplementary introduction and bib¬ 
liography. By Alfred Korzybski. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Science Press 
Printing Company, 1941. Ixxi, 798 pp. 

* See, for example, Benjamin i.ee Whorf, ‘The Relation of Habitual 
Thought and Behavior to Language,' in Language, Culture, and Personality: 
Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir (Menasha, Wisconsin: 1941). 

* Lucien Ldvy-Bruhl, How Natives Think (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1926). 

* See also Oliver L. Reiser, The Promise of Scientific Humanism (New 
York: Oskar Piest, 1940). 

* See, for example, G. O. Russell, The Vowel, 1928, and Speech and 
Voice, 1931. 

* Leonard Bloomfield, language, 1933. On ‘speech defects’ see Wendell 
Johnson, language and Speech Hygiene, 1939, chapter II. 

* W. F. Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme, Language Monograph, 
Linguistic Society of America, 1935. 

* Bloomfield, op. cit.; see also Linguistic Aspects of Science, 1939. 

* ‘It is quite an illusion to imagine that one adjusts oneself to reality 
without the use of language and that language is merely an incidental means 
of solving specific problems of communication or reflection. The fact of the 
matter is that the "real world" is to a large extent unconsciously built up on 
the language habits of the group. . . . Wc see and hear and otherwise experi¬ 
ence very largely as we do because the language habits of our community pre¬ 
dispose certain choices of interpretation.’ Edward Sapir, 'The Status of Lin¬ 
guistics as a Science,' Language, 5: 207-14, 1929. 
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By 

Louise Pound 


y Poetry is the most beautiful form of human speech. The 
^uman race has always had its song and always will have it. 
It may not be expected to die out. In our present century, 
however, its status has altered. There are relatively fewer 
hearers or readers of it than in the long stretches of the past 
and fewer noted poets. Professors offer courses in the great 
poetry of the world, and one hopes that they will continue to 
do so. Poetry societies exist on campuses in great numbers. 
Prizes are offered to encourage young poets and avenues of 
publication opened to them in local magazines. What has hap¬ 
pened to poetry to bring its lapse from its old prestige? Various 
explanations have been brought forward by various critics; but 
I find myself agreeing with none of them. My own seems to be 
different still. 

1 


Among the explanations tliat I recall at random is that 
of a scholar who believes that the poetic decline of recent times 
is more or less bound up with the ^nirig of humanlsfic 
especially classical studies. A more conspicuous school of 
thought attributes the "epitaph of poetry" to the rise of science, 
finding the poetic and the scientific spirits incompatible, as 
the young Keats did when he proposed his famous toast, "Con¬ 
fusion to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton, who destroyed the 
poetry of the rainbow by reducing it to a prism," or Poe when 
hfe wrote his sonnet "To Science." A world given over to 
scientific investigation, to invention and machines, a world 
devoted to the cult of the realistic in literature and of socio- 
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logical and political theory is not stimulating to poetic creative* 
ness. This was not the view of Matthew Arnold, who thought 
that as science came to the foreground poetry would be needed 
more and more as an offset, would perhaps be relied upon to 
replace religion. And it was not the view of Tennyson, who 
loved to introduce scientific conceptions and illustrations into 
the fabric of his poetry. 

Another thinker, a political conservative, ascribed the shift 
from poetry to our recent dominant concern for the pjoletadan; 
How well, he asked, do proletarianism and poetry mix.^ The 
proletarian spirit is no more likely, is even less likely, to inspire 
beautiful literature than is the spirit of science and the worship 
of the machine. 

There is something to think about in two explanations 
made in 1937 by H, S. Canby in the Saturday Review of Utera- 
ture} Mr. Canby does not think the decay of poetry is for 
Carlyle’s reason—that poetry belongs to the childhood of the 
race and inevitably declines with sophistication. Nor does he 
hold that we ate losing as a^wple our sense of rhyt^. We 
still dance and like music ;Tndeed, is this not an age of swing* 
time.^ Nor is it because of the neglect of the reading and 
teaching of verse in the lower schools and the colleges. Mr. 
Canby suggested that poetry is suffering from that widespread 
specialization which has affected so many other activities — 
the division of labor, specialization in sport, in education, in 
manual training. Only the classicists read the classics, only 
scientists collect specimens, only linguists perfect themselves 
in foreign languages, only scholars form libraries. Only pro¬ 
fessionals have been expected to make music or paint. Do only 
poets read poetry? In a further comment Mr. Canby emphasizes 
the possible maladjustment between poetry and our own era. 
In a time of emotional confusion when we are in doubt of the 
stability of our own civilization, in such a time poetry can 
hardly be articulate for the general reader. It follows old 
emotional and thought patterns, expresses only those which 
have become conventions; it attracts no more than does good 
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prose. Good prose is not merely easier reading (it was not 
once), but it is better reading than poetry which is not real 
poetry but only acceptable verse. 

To continue a brief s ampli ng pf contemporary views, in 
an article, ’'America and Poetry,**^ also in the Saturday Reuew 
of Literaturei Leonard Bacon implied that the thinner quality 
of American poetry after 1890 is in part the cause of present 
conditions. This falling-off in quality came, he thinks, from 
a wish to imitate European cultural ways, from too great con¬ 
cern for form and diction, so that an artificial, sissified per¬ 
formance was turned out, in which there was nothing for the 
general human being. The vogue of Imagism et aL followed 
and the present-day vogue of the unintelligible. These later 
vogues of poetry have to do with method and form; but method 
and form are not what is of first importance. And true pleas¬ 
ure, said Mr. Bacon, is a solitary performance, whereas the 
solitary in our contemporary life gives way to the noisy and the 
social, to group pleasure. The new psychologists think us 
abnonnal if we take our pleasure by ourselves. One might add 
that many now go in for the "choral reading" of poetry, though 
it is really only the lone reader who reads it best. He points 
out further that poetry is a very human art, and it is its duty 
to be beautiful. But our age is afraid of the beautiful. Mr. 
Bacon is sure that this condition is not permanent. He is surer 
than I find myself to be that poetry will return to its old 
ascendance. 

The obscurity and symbolism often affected by present- 
day poets also comes in for blame or for protest. Among those 
who believe that present tendencies contribute little to true 
poetry and limit the number of its readers is Elizabeth Drew. 
Too much allusiveness, the substitution of psychological pro¬ 
cess for logical structure and sequence, capricious use of widely 
divergent associations when, as so often, the central idea of 
the poem is stated nowhere in the poem—all this robs poetry 
of appeal. The cult of obscurity alienates readers. When poetry 
is not emotionally comprehensible except to the highly trained, 
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it cannot keep its hold on the public. It may be left, as Mr. 
Canby suggested, to specialists and to the library. Though our 
age is widely read, the sensitiveness, the subtle emotional re¬ 
sponsiveness that poetry needs, is lacking. A sense of its uni¬ 
versal values has faded. 

These various diagnoses do not seem to me to be the 
whole story or even the main story. Surely there is a practical, 
realistic factor to be taken into account, though it may well 
have been overlooked by theorists and idealists. 

II 

First let us take a look at poetry in p^orama, for the 
part it has played down the generations; this before we turn 
to the present to try to understand or predict. Whether or not 
we are as confident as are Mr. Bacon and many others who 
write on the subject that poetry has a bright future, it certainly 
has had a past, a long one that takes us backward down vast 
stretches of time to the beginning of the human race. For that 
matter linguists have suggested, especially Professor Otto Jes- 
persen of Copenhagen, that the beginnings of language itself, 

] the means of human intercommunication, may be found in 
i musical utterance. All speech may once have been song; the 
two phenomena, speech and song, not yet differentiated; 
speech not yet evolved. Among aboriginal tribes today speech 
is more emotional, and melody counts for more than among 
us. Uncivilized utterance is highly musical. Whether it is true 
or not—and there are numerous other theories concerning the 
origin of language—it is a fascinating hypothesis that from the 
first outbursts of primitive music and song, i.e., from primitive 
poetry, comes our first human speech. When we pass to lit¬ 
erary records, here also poetical language seems older than 
prose expression. The often-quoted eighteenth-century poet 
may have been right when he wrote: 

Thus nature drove us; warbling rose 
Man's voice in verse before he spoke in prose. 

I have dwelt on the gen^is of poetry, possibly coincident 
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with the genesis of language, to illustrate the remoteness of 
its past and its fundamental importance in the history of the 
race. 

Next, in this brief retrospect, let us continue to glance 
at the panorama of poetry, its place and prestige, betwc-en 
ancient days and the present. Poetry, meant to be heard, was 
still the leading form of literary expression in Greek ^nd 
Roman days, as in primitive times. The fundamentally oral 
quality of poetry must not be forgotten. Among the early 
Germans, professional bards were in the foreground. They 
were the preservers of tribal history. They chanted of the deeds 
of heroic ancestors and of heroic fights of their own times. 
Before the days of writing and manuscripts, this was the only 
way in which traditions could be handed on. Verse was more 
easily remembered than prose, and perhaps for this reason it 
seems to have earlier acquired clear and attractive structure. 
In Chaucer’s time, the late Middle Ages, tales were still chanted 
to the accompaniment of some musical instrument or read 
aloud before a group of hearers. Poetry was still the dominant 
art form. It maintained its ascendance in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, a great poetic period, and it was still directed mainly to 
the ear. Drama was then in poetic form. Shakespeare com¬ 
posed his plays to be presented, to be heard, not for circulation 
in printed form. And nearly any character in a Shakespearean 
play may catch up a musical instrument and sing. Song seems 
to have had nearly universal popularity then. Though there 
was more reading and less hearing of it in the seventeenth 
century, it was still, two centuries after the introduction of 
printing, the form of literature that reached most persons, that 
attracted geniuses, the strong minds that craved readers and 
influence as well as self-expression. Poetry was still the form 
that brought prestige, and, for the dramatists, remuneration. 
The latter may not have been great; but other forms of litera¬ 
ture hardly brought returns at all. 

Thus we have come as far down as the eighteenth century 
and find poetry having a relative monopoly, less than it had 
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earlier, but still unmistakably in the foreground. The outpour¬ 
ings of verse have been the key not only to the emotional but 
to the intellectual tendencies, the moral development, the psy¬ 
chic outlook of people, down nearly to our own time—^poetry 
far more than prose. The significant period for shift was the 
eighteenth century. By this time the middle class had risen in 
influence. The reading public was enlarged and reading popu¬ 
larized. Not only the upper classes read, but the rising cur¬ 
rency of newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals, and printed street 
ballads brought reading to those farther down in social station. 
Of especial importance in this century was the advent of the 
periodical essay in prose and of prose fiction, native English 
forms. The vogue of these new forms, the essay and the novel, 
attracted strong writers. We wait, however, until the early 
nineteenth century and Sir Walter Scott and his invention of v 
the historical novel, for the appearance of works like his Ivan- 
hoe^ KemltVorth, The Talhman, for fiction reading to become 
thoroughly respectable. This seems to me to be the historic 
turning-point in the position of poetry. 1 want to emphasize 
this. It was Sir Walter Scott who really broke the monopoly 
of poetry, who ultimately wrote away its popularity when he 
turned from the verse romance to fiction. More than anyone 
else he has the historic position of the author who diminished 
its sales and so helped to dislodge it from its ascendance. 

Literary anthologies give first place to poetry through the 
nineteenth century. Those of the twentieth century give more 
and more space relatively to prose. The impetus of centuries 
carried verse fairly well through the Victorian period; but by 
that time its dominance was clearly waning. It was losing to 
the multifarious prose that had developed so slowly as a com¬ 
petitor. It has lost ground to the novel, the essay, to histories 
like those of Girlyle and Macaulay, written under the influence 
of Scott. Serious stage plays were composed in prose. And 
now we must take into account, too, the sketches and biogra¬ 
phies and autobiographies and travel-books and the mi^- 
laneous political and sociological matter that our presses pour 
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forth in floods. The Victorian poets were the last to have great 
place, and even their poetry, in the perspective of the present, 
seems to shrink somewhat in depth and significance when 
placed beside the creations of the trail-blazing minds that com 
posed Oliver Twist, Vanity Fair, The Mill on the Floss, Th<' 
Egoist, The Return of the Native, in England, and, on the Con 
tinent. Ghosts, The DoWs House, Le Debacle, Die Weber, 
Resurrection- The profounder and truer vein in the last half 
of the century ran, not through its poetry as in the earlier hah, 
but through its prose. 

Authors with much to say and on deep problems chose at 
long last the medium of prose expression. They wanted many 
readers. There is no decline in the supply of poems; but fewer 
persons turn to them for what they read. Poetry societies and 
small poetical publications multiply. Poetry holds its academic 
standing. Teachers bring up their pupils on it, as they should, 
for it is an appealing form of verbal expression. It is, as we 
have seen, a fundamental form in literary history. But so far 
as demand for its production goes it is moribund. ’’Everybody 
knows that poetry is a dying art,’* wrote one publisher. “Every¬ 
body in the book and literary business, that is. The news has 
not yet spread to the masses.” It is only newspaper poets, such 
as the late Walt Mason or Edgar Guest, or columnists trying 
it for variety’s sake, or writers of light verse for periodicals, 
that command much of a market. Or perhaps the chief market 
at present is that of those who produce the incredible stanzas 
crooned by radio performers, in which there are two staple 
characters, the moonstruck singer and his or her no less moon¬ 
struck “honey,” both moaners. But this is not poetry, though 
it may command payment. It is not even verse. 

I remember once writing a sophomoric piece that I entitled 
“The Literary Interregnum,” in which I tried to point out that 
there are usually “between periods,” or periods of transition, 
in which the literary product is weak and uncertain. Old 
themes and patterns are dying and the new is not yet born. My 
reference was mainly to poetry. The nineteenth-century poets 
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had passed and their successors had not yet come to the fore¬ 
ground. But I felt pretty sure of the future and of my word 
"interregnum.** I was sure that it would end and that new 
literary kings would be crowned. They will be, of course, but 
they seem more likely to be kings of prose than kings of verse. 
Are we to have in our century the major poets to whom Whit¬ 
man so looked forward i 

Poets to come! orators, singers, musicians to come! 

Not today is to justify me and answer what I am for, 

But you, a new brood, native, athletic, continental, greater 
than before known 
Arouse, for you must justify me. 

In the past, disastrous war periods have often proved 
greatly stimulating to poets and have been followed by notable 
poetic performance. In our present war period there may seem 
to be a distinct popular turning to poetry. Some have thought 
that there is. But how likely is the product to be greater or 
more lasting than that hailed as significant during the first 
World War .> 

Ill 

What I wish to suggest as the major reason for the lesser 
role played by poetry in our day is the economic reason, the 
lack of rewards, the weakening of the old motives for turning 
to it, the undermining effect of competition. Disconcerting as 
this may seem, the practical or economic motive is a funda¬ 
mental thing, to be taken into account in literary history as 
elsewhere in our world of human beings. It is recognition of 
this motive that has made me lose much of my former faith 
in an "interregnum*’ to be followed by a new glorious flor¬ 
escence time for poetry. In any line of human activity the prac¬ 
tical side is important. Economic explanations underlie many 
if not most of the significant phenomena of human history. 
Whether we are dealing with politics, intellectual activities, 
even religion, such phenomena have in part an economic basis; 
economic considerations are of fundamental importance for 
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their future. This is not to be overemphasized, of course, but 
the economic factor holds for art, too. Economic conditions 
must be favorable if there is to be high development. Indeed 
unidealistic as this may seem, it is the vogues they foster that 
make possible high development. They, combined with thr 
right element in time. Shakespeare could have been the drama 
tist he was only at the time when he wrote. Fifty years before 
the drama had not yet developed nor the possibilities of blanl 
verse. Not long after his death the Puritans closed the theaters, 
and no plays were presented. Milton, too, would not havf 
written on the themes he chose, nor in the poetical modes in 
which he so excelled, had he written a few decades later, when 
Renaissance poetic ideas had been superseded by newer and 
more prosaic ones. 

We have seen how, for so long a time, poetry had a rela¬ 
tive monopoly in the literary field. And we have seen, too, 
whether we like to confront the fact or not, how it is affected 
by economic returns. Why do geniuses write? What impels 
them? They hope for fame, prestige, and for concrete reward 
for attaining it; or they have certain aims to achieve, to set 
forth their ideas, or they crave self-expression. That self-ex¬ 
pression usually takes the literary form that finds most readers 
or brings surest rewards. We turn our endeavors into the lines 
that bring these, or we are never heard from. A potential super- 
football player born, living, and dying in Alaska could hardly 
attain All-American recognition. Nor a potential great writer 
growing up and remaining in a region where there is little 
culture and books are not encouraged. Men’s wish to better 
themselves and to achieve security is the surest impetus to 
effort. When Shakespeare wrote, the poetic drama was the 
only form of literature that brought economic returns. He was 
a good businessman, too, and his acting and playwriting 
brought him economic prosperity. Had Dr. Johnson, Gold¬ 
smith, or Thackeray had private incomes, they would probably 
never have written much, or, in any case, not written what fliey 
did. When they wrote, they turned their compositions into the 
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forms having vogue and claiming readers. When novels rose 
to popularity, when it was they that brought fame and money 
and commanded most readers, strong minds began to turn to 
them and to cease composing lyrics and verse romances and 
verse dramas. And of late years the demand for magazine 
literature still directs activity into the kaleidoscopically varied 
though sometimes slight forms that these magazines endeavor 
to supply. My idea is, then, that poetry lost place as it had 
the competition of attractive prose, the latter bringing greater 
rewards. In a recent article Professor George R. Stewart dates 
the decline of poetry in quality after 1890 and points to its 
complete surrender to the novel since 1920. I go further back 
by more than a hundred years for the beginnings of the shift. 

And now poetry has other competitors to lure the strong¬ 
est talent and tempt the ambitious. The new forms of art— 
the films and the radio—are forms for which the texts are 
perishable, as merely oral literature always is; and the fame 
they yield is transient. Yet they are formidable rivals and their 
economic returns unmistakable. Authors of both fiction and 
drama now often direct their works toward recognition in these 
fields. What chance has poetry in competition with them? 
They reach millions where printed volumes of verse reach 
fewer and fewer. Why, then, writers may well say, bother 
with verse? Instead of the lasting utterances of great poets, 
addressed to readers of intelligence, typical in our day is the 
flat matter so often blatted out by the mooncalf singers of the 
radio. Curiously, our sophisticated twentieth century tolerates 
rhymed or semirhymed verse that could not be paralleled in 
preceding centuries. In the 1890's people used to think "After 
the Ball" or "Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl” pretty 
weak stuff; but these pieces were lengths ahead, in thought, 
content, narrative, and expression, of various lyrics now turned 
out. I refer to matter like "Mamie, O Mamie, don’t you feel 
ashamy?" "There ain’t no maybe in my baby’s eyes,” "O how 
I love Dolores. Does she love me? Of cou-rse.” Sometimes 
there are genuine poetic successes, like Archibald MacLeish’s 
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*‘The Fall of the City” and Maxwell Anderson’s poeti* il 
dramas. Radio drama in verse may be the beginning of sonie- 
thing, a significant pioneer venture that restores somewhat of 
its old role, appeal to the ear, to the poet. But, after all, sush 
drama can reach only the special not the general, in any case 
not the ‘proletarian,” audiences of these days. 

I know I have not drawn a roseate picture. I hope it is 
an untrue one. “If we lose poetry from ordinary life,” wn te 
a critic, “we lose the dignify and power of the word, the mi v- 
ing eloquence of its cadences, the exaltation of language and 
emotion which transcend our daily realities and lift us into a 
higher world of the spirit.” When verse comes to be used for 
fewer and more special purposes, when it comes to serve aca¬ 
demic purposes mainly, it falls into relative disuse. 

As I said at the opening, poetry is the most beautiful form 
of human speech. That it will not die out I am sure. The 
language has rich potentialities. People will always wish to 
put words together musically, to give pleasure to themselves 
or their hearers, or merely to explore the possibilities of the 
language. Poetry surely has a future, both for the expression 
of ideas and emotions and for musical appeal. The teacher 
knows that there is no better mental discipline for the young 
reader than to go through it understandingly. To read in the 
true sense one needs to learn to read poetry, real poetry, not 
fair verse. For that matter, the most attractive prose has never 
been written by those who cannot appreciate poetry. I believe 
that poetry will be composed and read and loved as long as 
the race lasts; that there will always be poets and lovers of 
poetry. But it can hardly regain its old monopoly, attracting 
to it the best authorship down the generations. It has too great 
competition—that is the chief difficulty it encounters. It has 
the competition of an interesting and multifarious prose, late 
in development in literary history, and now it has the com¬ 
petition of two new and extremely popular forms of art. Pos¬ 
sibly, too, there will be other new forms that we do not now 
dream of, just as the Victorians never dreamed of our sound 
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films or of our revival of purely oral literature over the radio. 
There need be no pessimism regarding the future of verse. 
The select will always delight in fine poetry and the masses 
will always cherish their favorite pieces. One expects from 
time to time a genuine *'renaissance** of poetic interest and 
productivity. I repeat that poetry will always be with us, but 
I do not see how it can have again the literary monopoly, the 
supreme prestige, that it once had. 

* H. S. Canby: ‘The Present State of Poetry,” May 1, 1937, p. 8 
(editorial). 

• Leonard Bacon: "Americans and Poetry,” Sat. Review, Oct. 7, 1939. 
Vol. XX, pp. 3-4. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST POSITIVISM 
IN RECENT EUROPEAN LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 

By 

Ren6 Wellek 

In Europe, especially since the First World War, there 
has been a revolt against the methods of literary study as prac¬ 
ticed in the second half of the nineteenth century: against the 
mere accumulation of unrelated facts, and against the whole 
underlying assumption that literature should be explained by 
the methods of the natural sciences, by causality, by such ex¬ 
ternal determining forces as are formulated in Taine’s famous 
slogan of race, milieu, moment. In Europe, this nineteenth 
century scholarship is generally called **positivism”: a con¬ 
venient label which is, however, somewhat misleading, as by 
no means all older scholars were positivists in the sense of 
actually believing in the teachings of Comte and Spencer, If 
we analyze the state of scholarship at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, we recognize that the recent reaction is di¬ 
rected against three or four fairly distinct traits of traditional 
literary studies. There is, first, petty antiquarianism: ’’research” 
into the minutest details of the lives and quarrels of authors, 
parallel-hunting, and source-digging — in short, the accumula¬ 
tion of isolated facts, usually defended on the vague belief that 
all these bricks will sometime be used in a great pyramid of 
learning. It is this characteristic of traditional scholarship that 
has elicited most derisive criticism, but it is in itself a harmless 
and even useful human activity which dates back at least as 
far as the Alexandrian scholars and the medieval monks. 
There will always be pedants and antiquaries; and their serv¬ 
ices, properly sifted, will always be needed. However, a fake 
and pernicious "historicism” is frequently connected with this 
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“factualism”: the view that no theory or no criteria are needed 
in the study of the past and the view that the present age is 
unworthy of study or is inaccessible to study by scholarly 
methods. Such an exclusive *'historicism" has justified a re¬ 
fusal even to analyze and criticize literature. It has led to a 
complete resignation in face of all aesthetic problems, to ex¬ 
treme skepticism, and hence to an anarchy of values. The 
alternative to this historical antiquarianism was late nineteenth 
century aestheticism: it stresses the individual experience of 
the work of art, which is, without doubt, the presupposition 
of all fruitful literary study, but which in itself can lead only 
to complete subjectivism. It cannot bring about such a formu¬ 
lation of a systematic body of knowledge as will, necessarily, 
always remain the aim of literary scholarship. This aim was 
sought after by nineteenth century scientism, by the many 
attempts to transfer the methods of natural science to the study 
of literature. This was the intellectually most coherent and 
respectable movement in nineteenth century scholarship. But 
also here we have to distinguish several motives: one was the 
attempt to emulate the general scientific ideals of objectivity, 
impersonality, and certainty—an attempt, on the whole, sup¬ 
porting pre-scientific factualism. Then there was the effort 
to imitate the methods of natural science by a study of causal 
antecedents and origins which, in practice, justified the tracing 
of any kind of relationship as long as it was possible on chrono¬ 
logical grounds. Applied more rigidly, scientific causality was 
used to explain literary phenomena by determining causes in 
economic, social, and political conditions. Other scholars tried 
even to introduce the quantitative methods of science: statistics, 
charts, and graphs. And finally there was a most ambitious 
group which made a large-scale attempt to use biological con¬ 
cepts in the tracing of the evolution of literature. Ferdinand 
Brunetiere and John Addington Symonds conceived of the evo¬ 
lution of genres on the analogue of biological species. Thus 
students of literature became scientists, or rather would-be 
scientists. As they were late in the field and handled an in- 
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tractable material, they were usually bad or second-rate scien¬ 
tists who felt apologetic about their subject and only vaguely 
hopeful about their methods of approach. This is certainly a 
somewhat over-simplified characterization of the situation of 
literary scholarship around 19 OO; but 1 dare say we all rect ag¬ 
nize its survivals today, in America and elsewhere. 

In Europe, the revolt against this positivism was variously 
instigated. Something must have been due to the general 
change in the philosophical atmosphere: the old naturalism 
was thrust into the background in most countries when Bergson 
in France, Croce in Italy, and a host of men in Germany (and 
to a lesser extent in England) overthrew the dominance of the 
old positivistic philosophies in favor of a wide variety of 
idealistic or at least boldly speculative systems like, to name 
English examples, those of Samuel Alexander and A. N. 
Whitehead. Especially in Germany, psychology overcame the 
old sensationalism and associationism by such new concepts 
as the Gestalt or Struktur. The natural sciences also underwent 
a profound transformation which it would be difficult to sum¬ 
marize briefly but which meant a loss of the old certainty 
about preconceptions on matter, the laws of nature, causality, 
and determinism. The fine arts themselves and the art of liter¬ 
ature reacted against realism and naturalism in the direction 
of symbolism and other "modernisms” whose victory must, 
however slowly or indirectly, have influenced the tone and 
attitude of scholarship. 

But, most importantly, a group of philosophers offered a 
positive defence of the methods of the historical sciences, 
which they contrasted sharply with the methods of the physical 
sciences. I can do little more than indicate some of their solu¬ 
tions, since a detailed discussion would involve such intricate 
questions as the classification of the sciences and the nature 
of scientific method. In Germany, as early as 1883, Wilhelm 
Dilthey^ worked out the distinction between the methods of 
natural science and those of history in terms of a contrast be- 
^tween causal explanation and comprehension. The scientist, 
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Dilthey argued, explains an event by its causal antecedents, 
while the historian tries to understand its meaning in terms 
of signs or symbols. The process of understanding is thus 
necessarily individual and even subjective. A year later, Wil¬ 
helm Windelband,- the well-known historian of philosophy, 
attacked the view that the historical sciences should imitate 
the methods of the natural sciences. The natural scientists, 
he argued, aim to establish general laws, while the historians 
try rather to grasp the unique and non-recurring fact. Windel- 
band’s view was elaborated and somewhat modified by Hein¬ 
rich Rickert,^ who drew the line not so much between general¬ 
izing and individualizing methods, as between the sciences of 
nature and the sciences of culture. The moral sciences, he 
argued, are interested in the concrete and individual. Individ¬ 
uals, however, can be discovered and comprehended only in 
reference to some scheme of values, which is merely another 
name for culture. In France, A. D. XenopoF distinguished 
between the natural sciences as preoccupied with the "facts of 
repetition” and history preoccupied with the "facts of succes¬ 
sion." Finally in Italy, Benedetto Croce^ made even more 
sweeping claims for the method of history. All history is to 
him contemporaneous, an act of the spirit, knowable because 
created by man and hence known far more certainly than the 
facts of nature. There are many other theories of this type 
which have one feature in common: they all make a declara¬ 
tion of independence for history and the moral sciences against 
their subjection to the methods of the natural sciences. They 
all show that these disciplines have their own methods or could 
have their own methods just as systematic and rigorous as 
those of the natural sciences. But their aim is different, and 
their method is distinct; and thus there is no need to ape and 
envy the natural sciences. All these theories also agree in 
refusing to accept an easy solution which many scientists and 
even scholars in the humanities seem to favor. They refuse to 
admit that history or the study of literature is simply an art, 
namely, a non-intellectual, non-conceptual enterprise of free 
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creation. Historical as well as literary scholarship, though not 
natural science, is a system of organized knowledge with its 
own methods and aims, not a collection of creative acts or 
records of merely individual impressions. 

Let us now glance at the different countries of Europe to 
see how far their reaction have gone in each case and what 
alternatives have been proposed to the methods of nineteenth 
century literary scholarship. Some countries I shall ignore out 
of.sheer ignorance or pass over lightly; but, in spite of thvse 
limitations, something like a spiritual map of Europe should 
emerge if literary scholarship is at all an indication of the 
general jptellectual situation of a country. 

I shall begin with France since France seems to me the 
country least affected by this revolt. The reasons for this pos¬ 
sibly surprising French conservatism are not far to seek. France 
was never overwhelmed by the invasion of organized German 
literary factualism; and her literary historians, however nat¬ 
uralistic in their aims, preser\Td an admirable aesthetic and 
critical sense. Ferdinand Brunetiere, though deeply influenced 
by biological evolutionism, managed to remain a classicist and 
a Catholic; and Gustave Lanson combined a scientific ideal 
with conceptions of a national soul and its spiritual aspirations. 
Factualism most nearly triumphed in France just after the First 
World War: the heavily documented thhe; the wide ramifica¬ 
tions of a well-organized school of comparative literature, in¬ 
spired by Fernand Baldensperger; the successes of scholars 
who furnished extremely elaborate editions of French classics;^ 
the theories of Daniel Mornet, who demanded an "integral” 
literary history of the minor and even minimal authors:—all 
these are symptoms that France rather tried to catch up with 
the purely historical scholarship of the nineteenth century. But 
also in France there are signs of a change which tends, as 
everywhere, in two directions: towards a new synthesis and a 
new analysis. French literary historians excelled especially in 
boldly sketched intellectual histories. For instance, Paul 
.Hazard’s Crtse de la Conscience Europienne’^ is a skilful ex- 
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position of the change which came over Europe at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and Hazard works with the conception 
of a European mind incomprehensible to the old positivistic 
methods. Naturalism was also thrown to the winds in the 
studies by professed Catholics such as Etienne Gilson® of the 
effects of scholasticism on literature or by Abbe Bremond® in 
his voluminous Uterary History of the Religious Sentiment in 
France. In more narrowly literary studies, Louis Cazamian'® 
has even tried to construct a speculative scheme of a psycho¬ 
logical evolution of the history of English literature conceived 
as a series of increasingly speedy oscillations of the English 
national mind between the poles of sentiment and intellect. 
Whatever we may think of the success of the scheme in its 
particular application (and I for one feel that it does violence 
to the complex reality of literary changes), here was at least 
an attempt at an almost metaphysical philosophy of history 
applied to literature. Paul Van Tieghem^^ has promoted the 
conception of '‘general literature,” opposed to the isolated and 
isolating study of influences as practiced by the comparatists: 
a concept which assumes the unity of the Western European 
literary tradition. His own practice is, however, disappoint¬ 
ingly conventional, since he merely traces literary fashions such 
as Ossianism through all European countries. Also in more 
purely analytical studies of literature I know of little evidence 
of a complete reorientation. The method of explication de 
textes (which must be welcomed as an early progenitor of the 
wholesome back-to-the-text movement in recent literary stud¬ 
ies) is too narrowly philological and exegetical to be more 
than a useful device of literary pedagogy. 

Things look very different in Italy. There the influence 
of an idealist philosopher who himself is a distinguished his¬ 
torian and literary critic has transformed literary studies. Bene¬ 
detto Croce^* has written frequently on questions of literary 
scholarship since his first booklet on literary criticism in 1894 
and has consistently argued against the mechanical and un¬ 
critical practices of the routine scholarship of his time. He has 
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revived interest in Francesco de Sanctis, the Hegelian histotian 
of Italian literature. He has sharply focussed attention on the 
aesthetic and theoretical problems of literature without losing 
a very intense sense of the past. He has himself contributed 
notably to literary criticism with studies of Dante, Ariosto, 
Shakespeare, Corneille, Goethe, and a very severe review of 
nineteenth century poetry. In detail, however, many of his 
theories seem to me steps in a wrong direction. His dieory of 
art as expression led to a dismissal of such real questions as 
literary genres or literary evolution. His recently made^^ sharp 
distinction between poetry and literature seems quite untenable. 
Croce demands a history of poetry, which would be little more 
than applied poetics, and a history of literature which would be 
a part of the history of civilization. It seems impossible to 
uphold such a distinction, breaking up literature into a series 
of peaks of poetry and into valleys divided by some impenetra¬ 
ble bank of clouds. Croce’s excessive individualism and ex¬ 
pressionism explain why recent Italian scholarship has turned 
largely to an aesthetic and spiritual biography. Bertoni, Dona- 
doni, Luigi Russo, and the more independent Borgese have all 
produced rather monographs and critical essays than literary 
history. One of the most gifted younger men, Mario Praz,^^ 
even represents a return to a spiritualized psychography. His 
studies of Marlowe, Donne, and Crashaw as well as the book 
called in English The Romantic Agonyy but more correctly 
described by its Italian title as treating of Fleshy Death and the 
Devil in Romantic Literature, are fine achievements of a subtly 
psychoanalytical method. On the whole, the new idealism 
seems to have prevailed in Italy almost completely; it has even 
permeated literary journalism and that refractory science, lin¬ 
guistics. Its general speculative method has affected even those 
who have remained unconvinced by the systems of Croce or 
Gentile. 1 

* The situation in England is less easily classifiable. In 
England there prevail two traditions in literary scholarship: 
pure antiquarianism, which, with the method of the new 
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'bibliography'' (textual and ''higher" criticism, mostly of 
Shakespeare) as practiced by W. W. Greg and Dover Wilson, 
became very influential in recent decades, and the personal 
critical essay which, however, frequently degenerated into the 
display of sheer irresponsible whimsicality. In England, the 
distrust of the intellect and of any organized knowledge has 
gone apparently further than in any other country, at least in 
academic scholarship. Resignation in the face of any more diffi* 
cult and abstract problem, unlimited skepticism as to the pos¬ 
sibilities of a rational approach to poetry, and hence a com¬ 
plete absence of any thinking on fundamental problems of 
methodology, seem to have been characteristic, at least of the 
older group of scholars. To take one example: H. W. Garrod^® 
asserts that poetry is "a subtle something or nothing," and 
that criticism is best which is written with the "least worry 
of head, the least disposition to break the heart over ultimate 
questions." Those who occasionally reflected on the implica¬ 
tions of their work end either, like Sir Arthur Quillcr-Couch^*, 
in a vague religious mysticism, or, like F. L. Lucas^*^, in pure 
aesthetic impressionism and subjectivism. 

But also in England a reaction has taken place which has 
gone in two different directions: one is the method of I. A. 
Richards, propounded in his Principles of Literary Criticism 
(1924) and best applied in his Practical Criticism (1929). 
Richards is, of course, primarily a psychologist and semanti- 
cist who is interested in the therapeutic effects of poetry, in 
the reader’s response and the patterning of his impulses. The 
implications of his theory are entirely naturalistic and posi¬ 
tivistic; at times, he refers us, with an almost desperate naivete, 
to the "hidden jungles of neurology.” It is difficult to see of 
what use this supposed poised state of mind of the reader is 
for the study of literature, as Mr. Richards himself has to 
admit that it can be induced by a carpet or a gesture, an epi¬ 
gram or a sonata. But every theory which puts the onus on 
effects in the individual mind of the reader is bound to lead 
to a complete anarchy of values and ultimately to barren skep- 
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ticism. Mr. Richards has himself drawn this conclusion, s.iy- 
ing that *’it is less important to like good poetry and to dislike 
bad than to be able to use it as a means to ordering «'ur 
minds." This would mean that poetry is good or bad according 
to my momentary psychic needs; and anarchy is the logical 
consequence of refusing to see the objective structure of a w< rk 
of art. Luckily, in his critical practice Mr. Richards ignores 
his theory most of the time. He has understood the wholeness 
and multiple meaning of a work of art and has inspired others 
to put his techniques of analysis of meaning to new uses. 

His best pupil, William Empson,^® has done in his Seven 
Types of Ambiguity more than anybody else to inaugurate the 
subtle and sometimes even over-ingenious analyses of poetic 
diction and implications which are flourishing today both in 
England and in this country. F. R. Lcavis, editor of the Cam¬ 
bridge Scrutiny and influential teacher, has applied the methods 
of Richards with much sensitiveness and has combined them 
with a revaluation of the history of English poetry begun, with 
dogmatic assurance, in the essays of T. S. Eliot. Without giv¬ 
ing up Richards’ methods of interpreting poetry, Leavis has 
abandoned his pseudo-scientific apparatus. Without giving up 
Eliot’s critical attitude towards modern civilization, Leavis has 
refused to follow him into the camp of Anglo-Catholicism. His 
stress on the unity of a work of art, his conception of tradition, 
his sharp rejection of an artificial distinction between literary 
history and criticism are all leading traits of the anti-positivistic 
movement. Geoffrey Tillotson^ has also applied the methods 
of close inspection of the text derived from Richards to the 
poetry of Pope, with great sensitivity and much power of dis¬ 
crimination. But in the preface to a recent volume of Essays 
in Criticism and Research, he has defended a confused theory 
of historical reconstruction, and his own practice remains 
mostly on a level of atomistic uncorrelated observations. 

A different approach to literary study in England is af¬ 
filiated with the revival of Neo-Hegelianism and its concep¬ 
tion of dialectical evolution. The great medievalist, W. P. Ker,*^ 
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in his last books, began to expound the conception of an evo¬ 
lution of genre as an almost Platonic pattern. Learnedly and 
skilfully, C. S. Lewis,^ in his Allegory of Love, has combined 
an evolutionary scheme of genre-history with the history of 
man’s attitude towards love and marriage. Lewis, furthermore, 
has argued wittily against the "personal heresy in criticism,” 
the common over-rating of the biographical and psychological 
context of literature. It seems a pity that Lewis, in his recent 
work, has come to the defense of genteel convention and has 
attacked most that is vital in modern literature. The one Eng¬ 
lishman who has shown a clear awareness of the problem of 
a history of literature which would not be a mere mirror of 
social change is F. W. Bateson,**"* to whom all English scholars 
owe a debt of gratitude for editing the Cambridge Bibli¬ 
ography of English Literature. In The Efiglish Language and 
English Poetry, he has criticized the "absence of all discrimina¬ 
tion and the total lack of a sense of proportion in modern 
scholarship” and the mistake of nineteenth century historians 
of regarding literature as simply the product of social forces. 
His own remedy, a history of English poetry in close connec¬ 
tion with linguistic change, is less convincing as Mr. Bateson 
thus reintroduced a one-sided dependence of literary evolution 
on a single outside force. But he has at least radically broken 
with positivistic preconceptions and suggested the central prob¬ 
lem of a genuine literary history. 

Also in the history of ideas closely connected with literary 
history, new viewpoints and methods begin to prevail in 
England. Basil Willey’s Seventeenth Century Background^ 
is written almost as if to illustrate the thesis of T. S. Eliot 
about the unified sensibility of the seventeenth century and its 
disintegration in its latter half. Willey’s book certainly 
implies a strongly anti-naturalistic conception of human history 
and poetry. On the whole, however, the revolt against posi¬ 
tivism in England is unsystematic, erratic, and frequently quite 
unclear as to its philosophical implications and affiliations. 
Theory seems still too much obsessed by a vaguely neurological 
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psychology. But at least dissatisfaction with the old type of 
scholarship is widespread. 

The situation is, or rather was, very different in GerniAny. 
There, more so than in any other country, a veritable battle 
of methods was fought since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Germany, which had been the motherland of phil¬ 
ology and has been the bastion of philological literary history 
in the nineteenth century, reacted most sharply and most vio¬ 
lently against its methods. This reaction went in all possible 
direction, going, as it is apparently usual in Germany, to 
almost unimaginable extremes. One group moved furthest in 
its contempt for traditional scholarship: the circle which 
gathered around the poet Stefan George and cultivated an 
abject adoration for his mission, an extravagant hero-worship 
for a few great figures of the past, and a studied neglect of 
the ordinary processes of patient research and slow induction. 
Friedrich GundolP* is their greatest scholar; his complete 
ignoring of footnotes and references should not disguise his 
extraordinary learning. His earliest book on Shakespeare and 
the German Spirit is, to my mind, his best. It is a history of 
the influence of Shakespeare on German literature conceived 
of as a play and tension of spiritual forces illustrated by bril¬ 
liant stylistic analyses of German translations and imitations. 
In his later books on Goethe, George, and Kleist, Gundolf 
developed a method of spiritual biography which he called 
statuesque and monumental. Mind and work are conceived as 
a unity and interpreted in a scheme of dialectical opposites 
which construct a myth or legend rather than a living man. 
Ernst Bertram,^® a follower of Gundolf, has openly called his 
book on Nietzsche an attempt at a mythology. 

Far less purely intuitive and arbitrary in their construc¬ 
tions are the German scholars whose interest centered around 
the problem of style, which is, of course, conceived by them not 
in ‘purely descriptive terms but as the expression of a mind or 
a recurrent artistic or a unique historical type. German scholars 
in the Romance languages, partly under the influence of Croce, 
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have developed a type of linguistics which they call "idealistic**, 
where linguistic and artistic creation are identified. Karl 
Vossler^*^ has given examples of such studies, which interpret, 
for instance, the whole development of French civilization in 
terms of a close unity between linguistic and artistic evolution; 
and Leo Spitzer^® has studied the style of many French authors 
in order to arrive at psychological and typological conclusions. 
Among students of German literature, attempts were rather 
made to define broadly historical stylistic types. Oskar WalzeP 
was, I believe, the first to apply the stylistic criteria evolved by 
an art-historian, Heinrich Wolfflin,®® to the history of litera¬ 
ture. Through him and several others the term "Baroque** 
spread to the history of literature; and periods and styles of 
literary history were described in terms of the corresponding 
periods of art-history. Fritz Strich"*^ has applied the method 
with the greatest success in a book on German Classicism and 
Romanticism* According to Strich, the baroque characteristics 
hold good of romanticism, the Renaissance of classicism. Strich 
interprets Wolfflin*s contraries of closed and open form as 
analogues to the opposition between the complete classical 
form and the open, unfinished, fragmentary and blurred form 
of romantic poetry expressive of man’s longing for the infinite. 
In detail, Strich is full of subtle remarks and observations, but 
his general construction will not withstand closer criticism. Of 
more permanent value are several excellent stylistic histories of 
genres produced in Germany. Karl Victor’s History of the 
German and Guenther Mueller’s History of Germ'iXi 

Song,^ and the many studies of single literary devices such as 
Hermann Pongs’ Poetic Imagery.^ With Vossler and Strich, 
analysis of style clearly passes into general intellectual history. 

This general intellectual history is another extremely 
diversified and productive movement in German scholarship. 
Partly it is simply the history of philosophy as mirrored in 
literature which is now being studied by men of real philo¬ 
sophical training and insight. In this field, Wilhelm Dilthey®® 
was a leader; Ernst Cassirer, Rudolf Unger, and, in classical 
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philology, Werner Jaeger —to name only a few—can point to 
achievements probably unequaled in the history of literary 
scholarship. Partly there developed, mostly owing to the ef¬ 
forts of.Rudolf linger,^® a less purely intellectualist approach 
to the history of attitudes toward such eternal problems as 
death, love, and fate. Unger, who has strong religious inter¬ 
ests, has given an example of the method in a little book 
tracing the changes and continuities of the attitude toward 
death in Herder, Novalis, and Kleist; and his followers, Paul 
Kluckhohn^^ and Walter Rehm,^ have developed the method 
on a large scale in studies of the concept of death and lovt^ 
which are conceived as having their own logic and dialectical 
evolution. These scholars are writing a history of sensibility 
and sentiment as mirrored in literature rather than a history 
of literature itself. 

But most German literary historians have come to culti¬ 
vate the '‘history of the spirit,” Geistesgeschichte, which aims 
to reconstruct, — to quote one exponent — the “spirit of a 
time from the different objectivations of an age — from reli¬ 
gion through literature and the arts down to costumes and 
customs. We look for the totality behind the objects, and ex¬ 
plain all facts by the time-spirit.”^ Thus a universal analogiz¬ 
ing between all human activities is at the very center of the 
method which has stimulated a flood of writings on the 
“Gothic” man, the spirit of the Baroque, and the nature of 
romanticism. In a wider field, Oswald Spengler’s Decline of 
the West is the best known example. In German literary his- 
tojy, a book by A. H. Korff,^® The Spirit of the Age of Goethe^ 
might be singled out as a boldly speculative attempt which 
manages to keep in touch with the texts and facts of literary 
history. The Hegelian Idea is the hero of the book; and its 
dialectical evolution through its symbolical expression in in¬ 
dividual works of art is traced wi^ great skill and surprisii^ 
li^dity. Unquestionably the method can be and has been 
abused. To give only one example: Paul Meissner’s^ book on 
the English literary ^roque has used the simple formula of an- 
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tithesis and tension quite uncritically. He pursues it through all 
human activities from traveling to religion, from diary-writing 
to music. All the wealth of materials is neatly ordered into 
categories such as expansion and concentration, macrocosmos 
and microcosmos, sin and salvation, faith and reason. Meissner 
never raises the obvious question whether the same scheme of 
contraries could not be extracted from any period or whether 
the same material could not be arranged into a very different 
scheme of contraries. There are many books of this type in 
Germany—for example. Max Deutschbein*s*^ or George Ste- 
fansky’s^^ volumes intuiting the essence of Romanticism. They 
sometimes abound in learning and insight but construct fan¬ 
tastic houses of cards. The many writings by Herbert Cysarz^'* 
which include books on Experience and Idea in German litera¬ 
ture, on German Baroque Poetry, and on Schiller are probably 
the most pretentious examples of wide learning, considerable 
speculative power, and even critical sensibility gone wild in an 
orgy of oracular declamation and abstract hair-splitting. 

Seemingly on the opposite pole of these metaphysical in- 
tuitionists we find a whole group of German scholars who 
have tried to rewrite the history of German literature in terms 
of its biological and racial affiliations. One might list them 
among the belated positivists and pseudoscientists, if their 
concept of the German race or tribe were not essentially ideo¬ 
logical and even mystical. A writer whose original affiliations 
were conservative and Catholic, Joseph Nadler,^® has written 
a new history of German literature ’'from below,** accord¬ 
ing to the tribes, districts and cities always constructing tribal 
souls of the different German "regions.” Actually, his main 
thesis is a somewhat fantastic philosophy of German history: 
Western Germany, which has been settled since Julius Caesar, 
tried to recapture classical antiquity in German classicism; 
Eastern Germany, Slavic in its racial basis and Germanized 
securely only since the eighteenth century, tried rather, through 
the Romantic Period, to recapture the culture of medieval 
Germany. Romanticists, according to Nadler, come all from 
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the East of Germany; and if they don’t (as, unfortunately for 
his theory, a good many don’t) they are simply not genuine 
romanticists. But it would be unfair to Nadler not to stress 
his genuine merits: he has revived interest in the submerged 
and neglected Catholic South, he has a fine power of racy 
characterization and a sense for locality which is not at all 
useless in the study of the older frequently very local German 
literature. His conceptions seem to have prepared the way 
for Nazi literary history. Their point of view has come to the 
fore only since 1933, when fanatics and opportunists began 
to discover the possibilities of Nazi ideology for the purposes 
of literary history. The more obvious features of their revalu¬ 
ation of literary history need no description: their elimination 
or denigration of Jews, their stress on the anticipation of Nazi 
doctrines in the past, their contortions in fitting inconvenient 
but unavoidable figures like Goethe into this pattern.^ It 
would be, however, an error to consider this Nazi literary his¬ 
tory simply as racialist, a new pseudoscientific explanation of 
literary processes. Most recent German literary historians man¬ 
age to combine racialism with old romantic conceptions of the 
national soul, and even with categories derived from Geistes- 
geschichte and the history of artistic styles. Though I do not 
wish to deny that individuals have continued to produce good 
work in the established methods and that some non-Nazis 
have paid merely lip-service to the official creed, the general 
level of German literary scholarship has declined rapidly since 
1933. A mixture of resentful propaganda, racial mysticism, 
and romantic boasting characterizes its standard productions. 
One can only guess that the defeat of Nazi Germany must 
bring an inevitable reaction. On the whole, Germany repre¬ 
sented the most baffling variety of schools and methods, a lively 
debating ground and experimenters’ shop, in which everybody 
seems to have been sharply aware of the philosophical issues 
involved and was filled with a proud consciousness of the im¬ 
portance of literary scholarship. 

Probably the least known developments are those of ttie 
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Slavic countries. This is in part due simply to the linguistic 
barriers and, of course, also to the very real gulf whi^ has 
divided Western Europe from Russia, especially since the 
Bolshevik revolution. Russia, during the nineteenth century, 
produced a fine school of comparative literary historians, 
headed by Alexander Veselovsky,who tried to write a natural 
history of literary forms drawing very largely from their studies 
of the abundant Slavic folklore. Besides, there flourished a 
metaphysical, or rather ideological, criticism which many Eng¬ 
lish readers will know from one example: Nikolay Berdayev’s 
book on Dostoyevsky.^® In reaction against this either natural- 
istiC‘biological or religious-metaphysical study of literature, 
there arose, aroimd 1916, a movement which called itself 
*Tormalism.*’ It is mainly opposed to the prevailing didacti¬ 
cism of Russian literary criticism; and, under the ^Isheviks, 
it was no doubt also a silent protest against or at least an 
escape from Marxist historical materialism prescribed by the 
party. The school of “Formalists** was suppressed around 1930; 
and there are, 1 believe, no open practitioners left in present- 
day Russia. Formalism was affiliated with Russian Futurism 
and, in its more technical aspects, with the new idealistic lin¬ 
guistics. The literary work of art is conceived by them as the 
'*sum of all the devices employed in it”: metrical structure, 
style, composition, all elements usually called form, but also 
the choice of topic, characterization, setting, plot, usually con¬ 
sidered matter, are all treated equally as artistic means to the 
achievement of a certain effect. All these devices have a double 
character: organizing and deforming. If, for example, a lin¬ 
guistic element (sound, sentence<onstruction, etc.) is used just 
as it is in common language it will not attract attention; but 
as soon as the poet distorts it, by subjecting it to a certain 
organization, it will attract attention and thus become the 
object of aesthetic perception. The work of art and its specific 
“literariness** is resolutely put into the center of literary studies, 
and all its biographical and social relationships are minimized 
or considered as purely external. All the formalists have de- 
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veloped methods of astonishing ingenuity for analyzing sound- 
patterns, metrical systems of the different languages, principles 
of composition, types of poetic diction, etc., mostly in close 
collaboration with the new functional linguistics which devel¬ 
oped *’phonemics,’' now flourishing also in America. To give 
a few examples: Roman Jakobson^® has put metrics on an en¬ 
tirely new basis by rejecting the purely acoustic or musical 
methods and by studying it in close connection with meaning 
and the phonetic system of the different languages. Viktor 
Shklovsky^ has analyzed types of fiction and their technical 
devices in such terms as the “deformation*' of ordinary time- 
sequence, the accumulation of obstacles for delaying action, 
etc. Osip Brik''^^ has specialized in ingenious studies of sound* 
patterns which he sees as determining and being determined 
by diction and meter. Viktor Zhirmunsky^*- and Boris Toma- 
shevsky have studied the theory and history of Russian versi¬ 
fication and rhyme. Aikhenbaum and Tinyanov® have applied 
these techniques to an investigation of Russian works of litera¬ 
ture which has put its history into a completely new light. The 
Russian formalists have also faced most resolutely and clearly 
the problem of literary history conceived as distinct from a 
mere history of manners and civilization in the mirror of liter¬ 
ature. Profiting from Hegelian and Marxian dialectic but 
rejecting its universalizing dogmatism, they have written his¬ 
tories of genres and devices in purely literary terms. Literary 
history is for them the history of literary tradition and of 
literary devices. Each work of art is studied against the back¬ 
ground of or as a reaction against preceding works of art, as 
the formalists conceive of the evolution of literature as a self- 
evolving process which maintains only external relations to 
the history of society or the individual experiences of the 
authors. New forms appear to them apotheoses of inferior 
genres. For example, Dostoyevsky's novels are simply exalted 
crime-stories, and Pushkin's lyrics are glorified album-verses. 
The more conservative wing among the group has done excel¬ 
lent work even on such traditional questions as the influence 
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of Byron on Pushkin, which Zhirmunsky conceived of not as 
a series of parallel passages but as the relation of two totali¬ 
ties. The more brilliant and more radical members have not 
avoided the dangers of shrill overstatement and rigid dogma¬ 
tism. They certainly unduly minimized the philosophical and 
ethical aspects of literature. But Russian formalism was, at 
least, an important antidote against the official Marxian inter¬ 
pretation of literature. The average Marxist critic seems to me 
only a revived positivist. He usually indulges in more less in¬ 
genious exercises in the game of fixing this or that literary 
work of art in this or that particular stage of economic devel¬ 
opment. The causal relationship between society and literature 
is put in crudely deterministic terms. But the subtler practi¬ 
tioners, such as P. Sakulin, remained literary while being gen¬ 
uinely preoccupied with sociology. Sakulin’s History of Russian 
Literature^ traces the history of art in close connection with the 
audience and class to which it appealed and to the social strata 
from which the artists were derived. The process is seen as a 
dialectical tension of art and society and as the successive rise 
of the lower classes to literary productivity. 

Russian formalism influenced profoundly the two other 
Slavic countries I know. In Poland, Roman Ingarden®® has 
written an extremely subtle analysis of the poetic work of art, 
using the terminology of German phenomenology as developed 
by Edmund Husserl. Ingarden conceives of the work of art 
as a system of strata which rise from the sound-pattern towards 
the metaphysical qualities which emerge finally from its totality. 
Ingarden is a speculative philosopher remote from the practice 
of literary history. More technical literary history had been 
primarily ideological and nationalistic. But Manfred KridP 
has produced and inspired many formalistic studies employing 
the Russian methods and has written a powerful attack on the 
study of literature by non-literary methods. His own ’’integrally 
literary” method minimizes the social bearings of literature 
consistently and revolts against the confusion of methods 
prevalent in most literary history. 
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Czechoslovakia, the last country on our list, was fortunate 
to receive one of the most original and productive members of 
the Russian Formalist school, Roman Jakobson. Jakobson 
could affiliate with a group of Czechs who, even before his 
arrival, had reacted against the dominant historical, ideological 
or psychological methods of the study of literature. The Prague 
Linguistic Circle was organized in 1926, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Vilem Mathesius. The members of the Circle applied 
the methods of literary study developed by the Russians to 
new materials but also tried to reformulate them more philo 
sophically. They replaced the term '‘formalism’* by “struc¬ 
turalism” (which in English has its own difficulties) ; and they 
combined the purely formalistic approach with sociological 
and ideological methods. The most productive member of the 
school is Jan Mukarovsky,®^ who has not only produced bril¬ 
liant studies of individual works of poetry, of the history of 
Czech metrics, and poetic diction, but also has speculated in¬ 
terestingly on fitting the formalistic theory into a whole phil¬ 
osophy of symbolic forms, and on combining it with a social 
approach which would see the relationship between social and 
literary evolution as a dialectical tension. I trust that my view 
is not falsified by years of membership in the Prague Circle, 
if I express my conviction that here in the close cooperation 
with modern linguistics and with modern philosophy are the 
germs of a future fruitful development of literary studies. 

Our survey of the new methods of literary study prac¬ 
ticed in Europe had to be very hasty and even sketchy. A whole 
volume could be written on each individual country.®® But 
perhaps this sketch has suggested at least some feeling of the 
bewildering variety of methods which are, or rather were, 
being cultivated in Europe. It may have pointed out at least 
some of the major, very striking differences among seven Euro¬ 
pean countries. Possibly it has also suggested some funda¬ 
mental similarities among these movements. They are not only 
negative. There is a new will for synthesis, for speculative dar¬ 
ing, for philosophical penetration; and there is also a new 
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desire for closer and closer analysis of the actual work of art 
in its totality and unity. Both these expansions and concen¬ 
trations are healthy signs, though I am the last to deny that, 
in its extreme forms, the reaction has its own dangers. Bold 
speculations, sweeping vistas, subtle analyses, and sensitive 
judgments may make us forget the necessity of a solid under¬ 
structure in wide knowledge of relevant facts which the old 
philology, at its best, tended to produce. We want not less 
scholarship and less knowledge, but more scholarship, more 
intelligent scholarship, centered around the main problems 
which arise in the study of literature, both as an art and as an 
expression of our civilization. 
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THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SPEECH 
By 

Leslie A. White 


We can distinguish three stages in the development of 
vocal communication. In the first and most primitive stage the 
meanings of the vocal utterances are inherent in the sounds ^d 
the sounds are produced by instinct. In the second stage, mean¬ 
ings become attached to sounds, and are dependent, therefore, 
upon the situation rather than upon germ plasm. In the third 
stage, which is found only in the human species, meanings are 
determined and bestowed upon sounds by man himself. Let 
us examine each type in turn. 

Vocal communication among some of the lower animals 
may properly be called instinctive. By this we mean that the 
utterances they make are direct, unlearned expressions of their 
organisms which indicate a state or condition of the organism. 
And, just as the production of these sounds is instinctive, so 
also is their appreciation by members of the species; the animal 
hearing them understands them (i.e., responds appropriately) 
by virtue of his own inborn n euro- sensory equipment. Thus, 
vocal communication of this type is simple, elemental, wholly 
instinctive. The production of sounds and the responses thereto 
are determined by the inherent properties of the organism. The 
meanings of the utterances are inherent in the sounds, which 
means that they are inherent in the organisms themselves. 

In the second type of communication the meanings of the 
sounds are not inherent in the organisms of the animals con¬ 
cerned but are acquired by them. Thus, a certain sound might 
come to mean "Here is food** to a pig. We teach dogs, horses, 
and other animals to respond appropriately to vocal commands. 
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The sounds '*roll over" are originally meaningless to a dog. In 
time, however, by means of the mechanism known as condi- 
tioned reflex, the dog learns to roll over at the proper com¬ 
mand. The sounds have acquired a meaning for the dog. In 
contrast with Type I, this meaning has come to the dog from 
the external world, not from his own organism. To be sure, 
the dog must have a certain type of nervous system to be able 
to acquire new meanings in this way; not every animal can do 
this. But the point here is that the meaning of the instrument 
of communication, the vocal command, is determined by ex¬ 
ternal circumstance, not by the dog’s neuro-sensory constitu¬ 
tion. The meaning is not inherent in the sound but is acquired 
by it through experience. 

In the third type of communication, meanings are be¬ 
stowed upon sounds by those who use them. Thus the sound 
combination po may be given the meaning "fried rabbit," 
"come quickly," or "unfortunate." Po, which is quite meaning¬ 
less in itself, has acquired a meaning and a significance. But 
is this not like the sounds "roll over" that acquire meaning for 
the dog? In neither instance is meaning inherent in the sounds. 
In both cases it is acquired through experience, the dog learn¬ 
ing the meaning of the sounds as we learn the meaning of po 
or of chien, bund, or syzygy. 

The two cases are indeed so much alike that the great 
Darwin argued in The Descend of Man that there is no funda¬ 
mental difference between the mind of man and that of lower 
animals, but merely a difference of degree. "The lower ani¬ 
mals differ from man solely in his almost infinitely larger 
power of associating together the most diversified sounds and 
ideas," he argues (Qi. 3,18). Many psychologists, sociologists 
and anthropologists today still think as Darwin did decades 
ago, and maintain that man merely has more extensive mental 
powers than his sub-human relatives but none that is unique. 

We are obliged, however, to disagree with Darwin and 

with present-day scholars who share his view.^ The difference 

between the mind of man and that of the lower animals, is 

, « 
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fundamental and is one of kind rather than merely of degree 
An analysis of this difference leads us into the heart of the 
problem of speech. 

Man is able to use symbols; no other creature possesses 
this ability.^ A symbol is a thing whose meaning is determined 
by those who use it as a means of communication. A symbol 
may have any perceptible form: a gesture, a sound, a shape 
color, taste or odor. The most important form of symbolk 
expression is, however, articulate speech. Sounds—or, in writ¬ 
ing, marks—are endowed with meaning by human beings who 
are thereby enabled to communicate ideas with them. Thus, 
**see,** **cat,” **sweet,” ‘Taint,’* etc., are made significant by 
arbitrary assignment of value to them and by mutual agree¬ 
ment to recognize these values. But are we not back again to 
the dog who has learned to sit up and bark at the command 
“Beg!**? Does not the dog learn the meaning of “words and 
sentences,” to use Darwin’s phrase, as we do.^ Yes, he does 
indeed, but this is not the whole story. The dog can acquire 
new meanings but he cannot originate them. The dog can 
learn the meanings of words, but he cannot determine what 
those meanings may be. Herein lies the difference between 
the mind of man and that of other living creatures, even the 
highest. Man can originate and bestow meaning and value 
upon things as he chooses. We can let x equal anything we 
please, a ton of coal, ten parsecs or the honor of a king; red 
can stand for danger, courage, 9 r a subversive political move¬ 
ment. In the realm of symbols, man can do as he pleases; he 
can assign any meaning to anything. No other creature can 
do this. Upon this unique faculty the whole of human cadst- 
ence depends and rests. It is the exercise of this ability tfiat 
has created all civilizations of mankind. Before surveying the 
consequences of the symbolic faculty, however, let us anal 3 rze 
the difference between man and dog a bit further. 

The dog understands words and phrases, as we know. 
He lies down, be^, and rolls over at the proper commands. 
But what he is doing is responding to a class of stimuli which 
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we call signs, A sigtif as we shall use the term, is something 
which indicates something else. We see smoke and infer fire; 
we see a red light and avoid danger. The meaning, the signifi¬ 
cance, of the sign may inhere in the physical properties of the 
sign itself and in its relation to the thing indicated, as in the 
case of smoke indicating the presence of fire. Or, the sign’s 
meaning may be merely associated with its physical form, 
identified with it through the mechanism of the conditioned 
reflex, as in the case of the red light signifying danger. In 
either case, however, once the meaning of the sign has become 
identified with its physical form through association or con¬ 
ditioning, it functions as if it really were inherent in it. Let 
us now return to words. 

Words function both as symbols and as signs. In other 
words, they are sometimes employed in symbol contexts, some¬ 
times in sign contexts. The meaning of symbols cannot be per¬ 
ceived with the senses. One cannot tell, for example, what the 
sound compound dola means merely by hearing it. When the 
Spaniards first entered Mexico they could hear the Aztec word 
colli distinctly enough, but they had no way of telling from 
the sound alone whether it meant “house,” or “tired.” Neither 
could the Aztecs tell what santo means in Spanish merely by 
listening to its sound. The meanings of symbols can be grasped, 
and hence communicated, only by means of a neural struc¬ 
ture for which we have no better name than “symbolic mecha¬ 
nism.” Similarly with symbols in other forms. We cannot tell 
merely by looking at a color whether it stands for sorrow, 
courage, or leprosy. Symbolic gestures do not betray their sig¬ 
nificance to the senses. We can^^^cover the meaning of 
symbols only by means of symboUe communication itself, by 
the exercise of our neurological symbolic faculty. 

To say that we cannot perceive the values of symbols is, 
of course, but another way of saying that their meanings are 
not inherent in them but are derived from another source. We 
can discover the saline value of salt, or the saccharine value 
of sugar, with our senses because these properties are an in- 
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tegral part of their atomic and molecular structure. But \ie 
cannot tell, by any amount of sensory inquiry, or by physicil 
and chemical examination, whether these articles will sell for 
two cents a pound or six. Their commercial value is a sym¬ 
bolic value, bestowed upon them by society just as meanings 
are assigned to hat-tipping and green lights. The realm of 
symbols is, therefore, a supra-sensory world, so to speak, a 
region in which values live and function but they cannot be 
grasped and measured with our senses. To be sure, symbols 
must have physical forms, and these forms are perceptible, 
otherwise they could not enter our experience at all. But the 
physical form of a symbol is one thing; its meaning quite an¬ 
other. Symbols are, therefore, imperceptible values lodged in 
physical forms. The only way in which symbolic meanings 
can be communicated is by the same means which brings them 
into being in the first instance: the neurological *'symbolic 
faculty.*’ Animals who lack this faculty can never experience 
values which can exist only in symbolic form. This is why no 
other creature can ever enter the world of man, the human 
being. 

Symbols are created by bestowing a meaning or value 
upon some physical form. But after one has encountered the 
meaning in its physical form a few times they become so fused 
in experience that the physical form itself is able to express 
and to communicate the meaning. Thus we can coin a word, 
hota, give it the meaning "close your eyes." After a few ex¬ 
periences the meaning becomes, so identified with the sounds 
that we can respond immediately and appropriately upon hear¬ 
ing them. We can also distinguish bota from boka which might 
mean "shake your head." We see, then, that after the mean¬ 
ing has become identified with the physical form through the 
process of conditioning, we behave as if the meaning were 
inherent in the sounds, for we now perceive the meanings 
with our senses. But the words are no longer functioning in 
the symbol context; they are now functioning as signs. In 
htunan behavior, therefore, words originate as symbols, but 
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after we have learned their meaning they function as signs. 
Let us return now to our dog who ''understands words and 
sentences" and see what the situation is there. 

We can invent a word, pado^ give it a meaning, "sit 
down," and teach the dog to react appropriately to the com¬ 
mand; we say "Pado!” and the dog sits down. But suppose a 
human being were our subject instead of a dog. Would the 
two experiments differ in any significant respect? Not at all. 
The human being might learn more quickly or he might not, 
but so far as the kind of behavior involved is concerned, the 
two experiments would not differ at all. In each case, sounds 
acquire a meaning, the subject of the experiment learns it, and 
reacts accordingly. How, then, do dogs differ from men in 
word behavior? Simply in this: words can only be signs to a 
dog; they are symbols as well as signs to man. 

Here is what the dog cannot do: He cannot bestow mean¬ 
ings upon things. He can acquire new meanings but he cannot 
originate them. He can learn what meaning has been given 
to pado, but he cannot take any part in the determination of 
that meaning. Moreover, the range of meanings which he can 
acquire is limited by the range of his senses; he cannot ever 
receive symbolic meanings because they lie beyond the bound¬ 
aries of mere perception. Thus a dog could be taught to re¬ 
spond in a specific manner to the word sin or holy. He could 
distinguish between sin and pin, or skin, as we do, and react 
to each in a definitely prescribed manner. But he could never 
have any conception of what sin means to us, because this word, 
like all other words, has also a symbolic significance as well 
as a sign significance and that can be grasped only by the spe¬ 
cial neural mechanism which man alone possesses. 

Here we have, then, the difference between the mind 
of a dog, or any other of the lower animals, and the mind 
of man. Man can originate and bestow meaning upon any 
thing he chooses. He can communicate these meanings to 
others of his kind in the vehicle of physical forms. The dogs, 
apes, rats, etc., can only acquire meanings which have become 
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identified in their experience with certain forms. They Cjn 
have no part in determining these meanings. And they can¬ 
not rise above the level of sense perception in their grasp of 
meaning. The significance of this difference is, of course, 
tremendous; it is the difference between a human being and a 
mere brute. But before examining this difference in detail, 
let us inquire into its origin. 

A man sees with his eyes, hears with his ears, and smells 
with his nose. But what does he "symbol’* with.? Since tiie 
most conspicuous and important form of symbolic expression 
is articulate speech, some have thought that this peculiarly 
human faculty lies in the organs of speech. But there are no 
"organs of speech," properly speaking. There are, of course, 
organs of vocal utterance, but speech is more than mere sound. 
Some birds are able to reproduce the sounds of words, but this 
is not speech. Apes have the anatomical and muscular mechan¬ 
isms requisite for speech so far as jaws, tongue, lips larynx, 
etc., are concerned, yet they are incapable of speech. On the 
other hand, the communication of ideas by symbolic means 
does not require articulate vocal utterance, as we know. We 
can do this with writing or with other gestures. Given the 
ability to use symbols, to assign meanings to physical forms, 
we could devise a system of communication in which we did 
no more than move a single finger or toe in a system of dots 
and dashes. We could even symbol with our ears if we could 
move them. In short, we could communicate symbolically with 
any part of our body which we can move at will and which 
can be observed by someone else. To be sure, these non-vocal 
means of symbolic communication would be more cumbersome 
and less efficient than spoken words, but they are no less pos¬ 
sible. The human species uses vocal utterance as its principal 
means of symbolic communication not because it is the only 
possible one, for there are many other possibilities, but because 
it is the easiest, the most efficient and economical. 

If the "organs of speech" are not the seat of symbolic 
communication, what then is? The fact of the matter is that we 
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know very little about the basis of this faculty. We have no 
doubt but that it resides in the nervous system, especially in 
the forebrain. But it is easy to jump to unwarranted conclu¬ 
sions here. The ape’s brain is very much like man’s, yet the 
ape is without symbols. Man's brain is larger than the ape's, 
both absolutely and relatively in proportion to body size, and 
is more highly convoluted. But man has no kind of brain cells 
or brain connections that the ape does not have; both brains 
are composed of the same kind of material and are constructed 
on essentially the same plan. How is it, then, that man is 
capable of symboling whereas the ape is not? 

The only answer at the present time appears to be: more 
brain. Sometimes differences in quantity produce differences 
in quality; additions of degree eventuate in differences in kind. 
Thus additional quantities of heat will transform water into 
a different kind of structure: vapor. When development within 
the egg reaches a certain point, the bird hatches and embarks 
upon a new kind of life. In somewhat the same way, we 
reason, when the primate brain had reached a certain stage of 
development a new kind of function became possible. This 
is a reasonable and valid assumption, but it does not tell us 
much. The fact is, we know almost nothing about the neurol¬ 
ogy of symboling. 

We are not to assume, of course, that the transition from 
the sub-symbolic level to the symbolic in primate evolution 
took place suddenly. The ability to use symbols does not ma¬ 
ture overnight in the child, but requires considerable time to 
become habitual and effective. In the same way, we may as¬ 
sume, it took time, perhaps thousands of years, for the evolv¬ 
ing symbolic faculty among anthropoids to become sufficiently 
developed to receive overt expression, and still longer for it 
to become an habitual and effective instrument in the conduct 
of life. 

But the fact that the transition from non-symbolic to sym¬ 
bolic behavior in the species and in the individual is gradual 
rather than sudden in no way invalidates our contention that 
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the difference is one of kind rather than of degree. An animal 
is either able to symbol or it is not; there are no half-way 
stages. All attempts to teach apes, our nearest non-human 
relatives, to talk have failed. It is not that such efforts ha\e 
met with little success; they have had no success at all? 

Let us turn now to the consequences of the use of symboK. 
We have said earlier that everything that is peculiarly humajii, 
everything that separates man from the lower animals, all 
civilizations, depend upon the symbolic faculty. We shall now 
see how this can be true. Anatomically, man is much like the 
anthropoid apes. Temperamentally, too, man closely resembles 
his simian relatives, much more so, for example, than he does 
the ungulates, rodents, or carnivores. Physiologically, in the 
dynamics of the living processes, man is fundamentally like, 
not only the other primates, not only other mammals, but other 
vertebrates, including the fishes. But in one respect man is 
different, and this difference sets him off from all other crea¬ 
tures and makes him unique on earth: symbols. It was a sound 
' intuition that led earlier peoples to declare ’In the beginning 
was the word.” Sound, too, was their appreciation of the crea¬ 
tive power of words, for it was words that transformed an 
ape into a man, and the crude culture of a savage into the 
civilization of today. 

It used to be customary to define man as the tool-using 
animal. But apes use tools with versatility and skill. Not only 
that, they can even invent and make tools. But the use of 
tools among apes is a discontinuous process, subjectively as 
well as objectively. Being discontinuous it is neither cumula¬ 
tive nor progressive. One generation of apes begins its career 
of tool-using where the preceding generation began. With 
man it is different. To man a tool is not merely an object, 
an instrument with which to cut or pound. It is also an idea, 
a concept which is expressed in symbolic form. Thus the 
actual tool may often lie outside the range of his sensory ex¬ 
perience. But the idea-tool is with him always. So vivid and 
real is the tool-idea that man comes to regard it as primary, 
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as the ideal of which real tools are only imperfect and ephem¬ 
eral copies. In this way, the tool process in the human species 
becomes a continuous process; and, being continuous, it can 
become cumulative and progressive. It was the symbolic fac¬ 
ulty which transformed the occasional and discrete tool experi¬ 
ences of the ape into the continuous, cumulative, progressive 
process that has produced our civilizations in their material 
aspects.^ 

The social and Intellectual superstructures of all civiliza¬ 
tions must, of course, rest upon a material, mechanical basis 
that has been wrought with tools. Without a civilized tech- 
nology there could be no civilized society or philosophy. G>n- 
trariwise, a primitive technology must mean a primitive type 
of social life and thought. The Tool is the measure of civili¬ 
zations. 

But if the tool is both basis and measure, the symbol is 
always the means, for without symbols social and intellectual 
life above the anthropoid level would be impossible. 

Without articulate speech we would have no rules of 
social life other than those arising from desire, directed by 
whim and validated by brute force. We could have rules 
neither of monogamy nor of polygamy, for how could these 
concepts be communicated and agreed upon without symbolic 
communication? How could one know that he might have two 
mates, providing he possessed them one at a time but not both 
at once, without speech? How could one know that he could 
marry a cousin of the second degree but not of the first, with¬ 
out language? Indeed, how could we have any classification 
of relatives at all were it not for words to distinguish one 
from another? 

How could one know right from wrong without symbols? 
How could there be a right or a wrong? How could one know 
that the kid should not be seethed in the mother’s milk if he 
were not told? Or, that he should not mar the corners of his 
beard? How could he know how many souls he had (the num¬ 
ber varies, of course, in the beliefs of man), which god to 
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worship, which spirit to exorcise, and how to dispose of die 
dead, if it were not possible to symbol? 

Examples are endless.® From one end of human behavior 
(behavior, that is, which is peculiar to the species man) 
the other, from the simplest thing in civilization to a World 
State, a Universal Church, or the Philosophy of Science, the 
symbol is the sine qua non of existence. 

We can now see even more clearly the uniqueness of sym¬ 
bolic experience in the human species. It is impossible to bring 
any dog, rat or ape, no matter how intelligent, to any appre¬ 
ciation of the significance of such concepts as cousin^ Tuesday, 
3, kosher, money, etc. The most gifted ape can never know the 
difference between a Buddhist and a Baptist, that it might be 
wrong for him to eat bananas on Wotan's day, or that he may 
not marry his cousin. We could teach a dog to react in a cer- 
tian way to the stimulus \/—1, Santa Maria, or '* *twas brillig 
and the slithy toves,” but we could never bring him to an 
appreciation of the meanings they have for us. Our life is a 
thing apart. Our world, with its heavens and its gods, its insti¬ 
tutions and its laws, its morals and rituals, its arts, philosophies 
and science, is a house built with symbols and in it we live 
alone. We may, as fellow animals, play with dogs or labor 
with camels and oxen. But our brute friends can never cross 
the threshold of our house and share our symbols with us. 
This is our own, our private world. 

* Darwin’s error might be excused on the ground that he was trying to 
demonstrate man’s animal origin and his oneness with other animals in a day 
when a very different view was widely held. As a matter of fact, this error — 
error of exaggeration, only — of his served a good cause better than a correct 
statement would have done. But nowadays, when man’s animal origin is taken 
for granted, there is little excuse for failure to recognize the gap between the 
human mind and that of the lower animals. 

* See, White, Leslie A., "The Symbol: the Origin and Basis of Human 
Behavior,’’ (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 7, pp. 451-463, Oct., 1940: reprinted 
in ETC, a Review of General Semantics, Vol. 1, pp. 229-237; Summer, 1944). 

“ Cf., W. N. and L. A. Kellogg, The Ape and the Child, p. 281 (New 
York, 1933). 

** Cf., White, Leslie A., "On the Use of Tools by Primates," (The Journal 
of Comparative Psychology, Vol. 34, pp. 369-374, Dec., 1942). 

* See G. A. Dorsey’s excellent discussion of this subject in his chapter 
"In the Beginning was the Word,” in Man*s Own Show. Cipilhation (New 

• York, 1931). 
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VOCABULARY AND SUCCESS 

By 

Johnson O’Connor 


What is success? And how is it gained? Whether one 
thinks of success as financial reward, or as assured social posi¬ 
tion, or as satisfaction in able work accomplished and recog¬ 
nized, or as a combination of the three and something more, 
many factors contribute. Most of them elude our understand¬ 
ing and remain intangibly beyond definition. A vital force 
drives some individuals over every obstacle. With others that 
great generalization, character, adds strength of a different 
sort. Neither may ever be restricted to a hard and fast formula; 
certainly, at the moment, neither can be measured. But other 
more Concrete constituents of success^ hav e been isolated and 
studied in the laboratory. One of these*^is a large English 
vocabulary. ** 

An extensive knowledge of the exact meanings of English 
words accompanies outstanding success in this country more 
often than any other single characteristic which the Human 
Engineering Laboratories have been able to isolate and measure. 

What is meant by vocabulary? Just what the word signi¬ 
fies. Does the word enervating mean soothing^ exciting, dis¬ 
tressing, invigorating, or weakening? For most well-educated 
persons the choice is between invigorating and weakening. 
Fifty-two per cent of the college graduates whom we have 
measured choose invigorating as the synonym; only sixteen per 
cent choose weakening, the dictionary definition. Does stilted 
in the phrase, *his stilted manner,' mean irresolute, improper, 
cordial, stiffly formal, or vicious? A majority of educated per¬ 
sons mark stiffly formal, but more than a third mark irresolute. 
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Answers to the meaning of scurrilousy in the phrase, 'scurrilous 
rogue,* divide themselves more or less evenly between hurry- 
ingy desperatey ahusivey frandc, and diseasedj with desperate 
the most popular. For peremptoryy a majority mark dectshe, 
but many choose persuaslvCy uncertairiy and angry. Pleasant, 
the fifth choice, is not as popular. Linguist and glutton are 
equally enticing as synonyms for polyglot. For refulgent, in 
a refulgent smile,’ repellent is most intriguing and very bright 
next, with mischievous, flattering, and sour all following close¬ 
ly in popularity. For monograph forty per cent choose solil¬ 
oquy and less than twenty per cent treatise and epitaph each. 

The word vocabulary, as used in this article, signifies a 
knowledge of the dictionary meaning of just such words as 
enervating, stilted, scurrilous ^peremptory, polyglot, refulgent, 
and monograph. Not until one attempts to pick an exact syno¬ 
nym does one realize the difficulty. One may like the sound 
of a word and use it in a picturesque way without being ac¬ 
curate in its meaning. 

I 

To measure the vocabulary of an individual, the Labora¬ 
tory uses a list of one hundred and fifty test words. Each is 
printed in italics in a short phrase and is followed by five 
choices, all of which fit the phrase but only one of wUch is 
a synonym of the test word. The instructions are: 'Underline 
that one of the five choices which is nearest in meaning to the 
word in italics.* The words to be defined were selected by 
Alexander Inglis of the Graduate School of Education, Har¬ 
vard University. His intention was to include words which 
appear once or twice in 100,000 words of printed matter. It 
is a general reader’s vocabulary from whi^ technical terms 
have been excluded. The test words vary from some that are 
quite easy, sudi as 

T hrilltng experiences dangerous, exdtin g. mrasttai, 

• disgustifig, pofitabiC^^ 

to others that are more diSic^t, sucit as 
Glabrous — bald, ove^siaed/1iai^^ 
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which only twenty-one per cent of college graduates mark cor¬ 
rectly. Since one-fifth, or twenty percent, should guess the cor¬ 
rect answer, the meaning of glabrous is practically unkonwn. 
The test measures knowledge of words one recognizes, not 
^necessarily of those one uses. The words one uses accurately 
are, no doubt, fewer than those one recognizes, but there is 
probably' a relation between the two. 

Three hundred high-school freshmen average 76 errors in 
the list of 150 words. Seven hundred college freshmen average 
42 errors. One thousand college graduates from a wide variety 
of colleges — most of them, however, in the eastern part of 
the United States — average 27 errors, and vary from the one 
person in a thousand who achieves a perfect score to the one 
who knows less than 50 of the 150 items. The college pro¬ 
fessors whom we have measured average 8 errors; major exec¬ 
utives average 7 errors. Major executives score higher in this 
English vocabulary test than any other selected group with 
which we have experimented. 

By the term major executives’ is meant all individuals 
who, for five years or longer, have held the position of presi¬ 
dent or vice president in a business organization. Such a defi¬ 
nition includes both successful and unsuccessful executives, 
provided only that they have survived five years; it includes 
alike forceful personalities and figure-heads; but it has the 
great advantage of excluding our personal judgment from the 
process of selection. Major executives as thus defined average 
in the top ten per cent of college graduates as a whole. 

Although it is impossible to define success rigidly or 
scientifically, it seems to be true, nevertheless, that a large 
vocabulary is typical, not exclusively of executives, but of sik ^ 
cesstui individuals. It happens that in the business world ^c- 
cesstui men and women are designated by this special appella¬ 
tion, ’executive.’ The successful lawyer or doctor is marked 
by no such name. But if, to the best of one’s ability, one 
selects successful persons in the professions, they also score 
high in vocabulary. 
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For one meaning of success the Century dictionary gives 
'a high degree of worldly prosperity/ The measured English 
vocabulary of an executive correlates with his salary. This 
does not mean that every high-vocabulary person receives a 
large salary, but the relation between the two is close enough 
to show that a large vocabulary is one element, and seemingly 
an important one. 

Furthermore, the executive level which a man or woman 
reaches is determined to some extent by vocabulary. In many 
manufacturing organizations the first step in the executive 
ladder is the leading hand, called sometimes the working fore¬ 
man. This man is in charge of half a dozen or a dozen others. 
He works at the bench or at a machine as they do, but is the 
executive of the group. The next step is the foreman, who may 
be in charge of as many as a hundred or more individuals. He 
does no bench work, he is not a producer, but devotes full time 
to his executive duties, to the keeping of records and to the 
handling of the personnel. The next step in many large organ¬ 
izations is the department head or superintendent or manager, 
who ordinarily does not come in direct contact with the work¬ 
ers, but handles them through his foremen. The final step is 
the major exeaitive or official, the vice president or president 
of the organization. 

These four executive ranks represent four degrees of suc¬ 
cess, in one sense in which that word is used. One is advanced 
from leading hand to foreman, from foreman to manager, 
from manager to president. As far as we can determine by 
measurements, the leading hand and the official have much 
the same inherent aptitudes. They differ primarily in vocabu¬ 
lary. Typical non-coliege^raduafe shop foremen average, as 
a group, about as high o^ege ^^duates. Department heads 
score Ugher, roi^gfaly fi&eeci mots, and ina|c)f executives the 
highest of all, aveta^us^ dfdy seven eripis. Whet^ the word 
'executiveV in the 
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still true that the executive scores higher than those under him^ 
and higher than other persons of similar age and education.j 

II 

An interesting sidelight on the high vocabulary scores of 
executives is that they were unforeseen. When a scientist ex¬ 
pects a result and finally achieves it there is always the feeling 
that, regardless of the care he has taken, personal bias may 
have entered. Six or eight years ago the Human Engineering 
Laboratories tested forty major executives of the Telephone 
Company who had offered themselves as victims to be experi¬ 
mented upon in a search for executive characteristics. At the 
same time the Laboratory was also revising the vocabulary test, 
not with the notion of using it with executives, but with the 
hope that it might prove of value in education. One day, with 
no thought of the consequences, I gave it to an executive, and 
from then on was asked for it regularly because of the interest 
it aroused. I paid little heed to the results until one day an 
executive refused to take the test. He had been obliged by 
lack of money to leave school at fourteen, and had earned his 
own living since. With no further formal education, he had 
worked his way to a major position. He had taken the apti¬ 
tude test without hesitation, but vocabulary seemed to him so 
directly the result of schooling that he knew in advance he 
would fail. His own words were that he had made his way 
without being found out and he was not willing to give him¬ 
self away. But in scientific work one cannot test only those 
who think they will do well, and we finally persuaded him to 
try the vocabulary test. He made two errors where the average 
college graduate makes twenty-seven. 

Was it luck? Or was it significant of something which 
we had not recogni 2 ed? The Laboratory listed the vocabulary 
scores of one hundred executives and, parallel with them,-the 
scores of one hundred imscellanepivi ^ graiduates. The 
difference between the two an»y$ Only nine 
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per cent of the college graduates scored as high as the average 
major executive. 

Why do large vocabularies characterize executives and 
possibly outstanding men and women in other fields ? The final 
answer seems to be that words are the instruments by means 
of which men and wom en grasp the thoughts of . others 
with which they dn much of fhcir Qw^ thjnkjnp;. They are 
t ools of thought. 

Before accepting so far-reaching a conclusion several more 
obvious explanations must be examined and excluded. The 
first and most natural supposition is that successful persons 
acquire words with age and with the experience of life. Success 
does not usually occur early. The successful group were 
necessarily older in both years and experience than the general 
run of college graduates with whom they were compared; and 
their large vocabularies might be the inevitable result of age. 

To probe this point a study of the growth of vocabulary 
with age was undertaken. From twelve, the earliest age for 
which we have a large number of measurements, to twenty-two 
or twenty-three vocabulary expands steadily and at a uniform 
rate. Through this school period the score on the vocabulary 
test of one hundred and fifty items improves five words a 
^year. From twenty-three to fifty vocabulary continues to in¬ 
crease, but changes no more in these twenty-five years than 
in two school years — not enough to explain the high scores 
of executives. Normally, vocabulary is acquired early in life, 
before most men have made appreciable progress toward a 
responsible position. The large vocabularies of successful in¬ 
dividuals come bef ore success rather than after. Age and the 
experiences of life may contribute new words, but certainly 
do not explain in full the high vocabulary scores of business 
executives. 

The next thought is that effective sdhooling may be the 
soutee both of a wide vocabulary and of executive success. It 
is known, from the wotk which flie American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has undertal^ diat there is a relation- 
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ship between school success and business success later in life. 
Although not everyone who leads his class becomes a brilliant 
executive, and although not everyone who fails in school fails 
in life, in general school success preludes executive success. 
Schooling may be the vital factor of which the large vocabu¬ 
laries which we arc measuring are but by-products. 

To obtain evidence bearing on this point, we measured 
the vocabularies of twenty men who had left school at the age 
of fifteen and who had worked their way into major positions. 
They also averaged only seven errors. Their scores equaled 
those of the college-graduate executives. In the case of these 
twenty men it is their vocabularies which are important rather 
than their formal school education. Their large vocabularies 
are not the result of schooling and must, we therefore con¬ 
clude, be significant for some other reason than as a byproduct 
of an educational background. 

Is, then, a college background of no importance? Has 
the non-college man the same chance of becoming an execu¬ 
tive as has the college graduate? This fact seemed worth de¬ 
termining. Of the major executives in a large industrial or¬ 
ganization, sixty per cent are college graduates, forty per cent 
non-college. At first glance, college would seem to have done 
little, for almost half are not college men. But, to be fair to 
education, there is another angle from which to view this re¬ 
sult. Of the college graduates with this same company, more 
than three quarters are in executive positions, whereas, of the 
non-college men, well under a tenth are in similar positions. 
College graduates, in general, average measurably higher in 
vocabulary than do non<ollege persons. Furthermore, of the 
college group a significantly larger percentage are executives. 

One would like to conclude without further preamble that 
the vocabularies of the college group are large because of di¬ 
rected effort and that these purposefully gained vocabularies 
have contributed to executive success. F^-college executives, 
then, are those rare iiidividuab who pidc up words so easily 
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that their vocabularies are large without effort. But there is 
one further possibility which must be investigated. 

Although the vocabulary test was designed to measure 
knowledge which must have come through books or by word 
of mouth, a high score may reveal an underlying aptitude for 
language. It may be this flair which is the contributing factor 
in both vocabulary and success later in life. 

It should be possible to isolate and measure diathesis 
apart from knowledge. We have worked on this approach 
for a number of years, thus far unproductively. For the time 
being we must leave the conclusion of this part of the research 
in abeyance and admit that the vocabularies of successful exec¬ 
utives may reveal an aptitude. 


Vocabularies may always be consciously increased regard¬ 
less of the presence or absence of any gift. A knowledge of 
the meaning of each word at one’s command must have been 
obtained by word of mouth or through reading, by some edu¬ 
cational process. 

Furthermore, with groups of individuals of apparently 
similar aptitudes, the amount of vocabulary added in a given 
period varies with different educational techniepes. At Stevens 
Institute of Technology the freshman class is divided alpha¬ 
betically into four sections. Each of these studies freshman 
English under a different member of the faculty. Four years 
ago the entire class took the vocabulary test the first week of 
freshman year. The four sections averaged about the same 
in vocabulary, and there was no reason to suppose that, selected 
as they were, one would score higher than another or have 
more ability. Yet, when remeasured nine months later, two 
of the sections had improved more than average academic 
freshmen, one section had improved only half this amount, and 
the fourth had retrogressed slightly. 

The improvement of one section may have been due to 
, the fact that the instructor was interested in the vocabulary 
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test and its implications. The important fact is that differraces 
in vocabulary improvement were caused by differences in 
teaching techniques — in other words, that an improvement 
in vocabulary score can be produced by education. 

Those hoys and girls whom the Laboratory has measured 
and urged to better their vocabularies, and then remeasured 
at the end of two or three years, have shown more than average 
improvement, ^ere again vocabulary is induced independent 
of aptitude. It is for this reason that the Human Engmeering 
Laboratories, in helping a youngster to find himself and start 
in the right direction, use a vocabulary test in lieu of a general 
intelligence test. 

We come now to the question of whether or not that 
increment of vocabulary directly due to educational stimulation 
contributes to success. The four sections of the freshman class 
at Stevens Institute of Technology to which reference has been 
made, which took freshman English with different members 
of the faculty and improved different amounts in vocabulary, 
were followed to see the effect of these new vocabularies on 
school work the next year. The four sections averaged nearly 
the same in school marks freshman year. Sophomore year the 
two sections which had enlarged their vocabularies the previous 
year showed general gain in all school subjects—not strikingly, 
not enough to prove the point once and for all time, but enough 
to suggest that a vocabulary acquired consciously reflects in 
general school improvement the next year. 

It is always possible that the improvement in school work 
was due to inspired teaching, to added incentive, but if this 
were true it would seem as if the improvement in school work 
should appear immediately freshman year, whereas it did not 
appear until sophomore year after the vocabulary had been 
acquired. This seems to indicate that it is the additional words 
themselves which are the tools used the next year, that words 
are important in and for themselves. 
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IV 

Granted that diction is important, and many would agree 
without elaborate proof of the point, how, from the standpoint 
of the school, can it best be given; and, from that of the in¬ 
dividual, how best achieved? Is it a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek which lays a sound foundation for a real understanding 
of words? Or is it constant reading? Or the assiduous perusal 
of the dictionary? Probably all contribute; as yet we have found 
no straight and easy roal ^ 

In the search for a road to vocabulary we have unearthed 
several facts which throw light on the learning process. One 
of these, which, if rightly interpreted, may prove to be of 
far-reaching importance to education, is that vocabulary ad¬ 
vances with an almost unbroken front. The words at the com¬ 
mand of an individual are not a miscellany gathered from 
hither and yon. With a very few exceptions they are all of 
the words in the dictionary up to those of an order of diffi¬ 
culty at which his vocabulary stops abruptly, and almost no 
words beyond. In the revised form of the test which is now 
available for school use, the items are arranged in order of 
difficulty as determined by actual test results. The first fifteen 
or twenty words of the test are known to the average high- 
school freshman or sophomore. The next thirty to forty are 
on the border line of his knowledge. Some he recognizes, 
others are vaguely familiar, and others he has not yet en¬ 
countered. The balance are so far beyond him that he marks 
correctly no more than the one in five which he guesses by 
pure chance. 

For convenience of scoring, the words are divided into 
ten groups of constantly increasing difficulty. One who knows 
the words of Group II, second in difficulty, almost invariably 
marks correctly every word of Group I. Another youngster 
who may know the words of, let us say. Group VI rarely fails 
on a single word in any of the first five easier groups. Simi¬ 
larly, one who fails on twelve of the fifteen words in any one 
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group — that is, marks correctly only the one word in five 
which he guesses — almost never knows a word in any more 
difficult group. There are not, as we had expected, stray words 
in the difficult part which one who fails earlier in the test has 
stumbled upon and remembered. These unusual words, if pre¬ 
viously encountered as they must have been in reading and 
conversation, are too far beyond the point he has reached to 
make any lasting impression. 

The one exception to this rule is the foreign student who 
may know difficult words because of their similarity to his 
^own language, but miss much easier ones. Thus the ^uthern 
European often marks correctly such difficult words as 
cephalic, garrulity, and piscatorial, because of knowledge of 
Italian and French, but fails to know much easier words of Old 
English origin, such as, for instance, knack, blotch, and cope. 
In the region where learning is taking place, the common¬ 
est error is the confusion of a word with its exact opposite. 
Among seventh- and eighth-grade and first-year high-school 
pupils, nearly a third mark found guilty as the correct meaning 
of acquitted. Upright is the most popular misconception for 
the meaning of reclining; and, strange as it may seem, neat is 
the commonest misconception of untidy. The seventh-grade 
youngster berated for keeping an untidy room quite often evi¬ 
dently receives the impression that he is too orderly. The fail¬ 
ing is not limited to the high-school group. For incontroverU 
Me the correct answer indisputable is usually marked by 
college men, but of the remaining four choices unsound is by 
far most popular. In the phrase 'You allay my fears,’ — where 
the five choices are justify, calm, arouse, increase, and confirm, 
— calm is usually answered by the educated group, but arouse 
is next most popular. In the phrase 'He retracts his criticism,’ 
withdraws is the correct answer and repeats is the most com¬ 
mon delusion. In 'He vented his wrath,’ poured forth is correct 
and restrained is the commonest misapprehension. 

One need but turn to words of which one is not quite 
certain to see how difficult it is to distinguish opposites. One 

[H4] 
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evening at dinner with a delightful Dean of education, we 
fell to discussing this question. He recognized cathode and 
anode instantly as electrical terms designating the two poles, 
but hesitated a moment before saying which was which. Port 
and starboard he admitted he had never straightened out and 
resorted to some such phrase as Jack left port.' Gee and haw 
were beyond him. He surmised that they meant up and downy 
but said frankly he did not know the words. When told that 
they were used in ploughing, he was instantly interested, but 
did not care at all which was which. He was taking the first 
step in the learning process, placing them in their correct en¬ 
vironment. The fifty-tw'o per cent of college graduates who 
choose invigorating as the meaning of enervating are on the 
verge of knowing the word. The dictum of modern education, 
never to teach what a thing is not, has perhaps come from a 
realization of this confusion of opposites. The confusion 
seems, however, to be a natural step in the learning process. 

V 

In the study of human beings the factors involved are so 
numerous and so intertwined with one another that the experi¬ 
menter, in unraveling the strands, must pause periodically to 
make certain that he is progressing. What then has been dis¬ 
covered? An exact and extensive vocabulary is an important 
concomitant of success. So much is known. Furthermore, such 
a vocabulary can be acquired. It increases as long as an individ¬ 
ual remains in school or college, but without conscious effort 
does not change materially thereafter. 

There may be some subtle distinction between a natural 
vocabulary picked up at home, at meals, and in reading, and 
one gaineJ py a study of the dictionary The latter may not 
be as valuable as the former. But there is nothing to show 
that it is harmful and the balance of evidence at the moment 
suggests that such a consciously, even laboriously, achieved 
vocabulary is an active asset. 



VOCABULARY AND INTELLIGENCE 

By 

Cecil W. Mann 


The development of a mental scale by Alfred Binet in 
1905 marks the beginning of intelligence testing as we know 
it today, and his scale—the Binet-Simon Scale—is the proto¬ 
type of the best modern scales for the measurement of general 
intelligence. Stimulated by the success of Binet, investigators 
in the United States and elsewhere developed and standardized 
mental scales appropriate to their cultural conditions. The suc¬ 
cess of the army group scales in 1917, when 1,750,000 army 
personnel, were classified by the use of mental tests, led to 
the wide usage of tests in educational and industrial fields. 
The application of tests to educational, industrial, and military 
situations has yielded measures which have proved useful in 
educational classification, the selection of personnel, and in the 
diagnosis of mental defect. However, their wholesale appli¬ 
cation and interpretation by persons whose enthusiasm has 
often exceeded their wisdom has produced in the layman, and 
even in the college instructor, some measure of confusion and, 
not infrequently, an unfortunate degree of scepticism. 

Justification for the use of tests for the measurement of 
intelligence would be more convincing to some if a suitable 
and universally agreed upon definition of intelligence could 
be found. The re are some who argue that intelligence-tes ting 
sho^d be postponed until the nature of intdligence is known. 
SucPSr ^sition Is iintehable. "The psychologisT is,' Tif some re- 
spe5sr%0t muc h w o rse offTn the field of measurement than 
is the physicist. The latter is still unable to give a complete 
definition of the nature of electricity, yet the measurements of 
its functions are adequate in terms of the assumptions upon 
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which they are based. Moreover, through his attempts to meas¬ 
ure electricity, incomplete though they be in some respects, the 
physicist is probably closer to a statement about the nature 
of electricity than he would be had he refused to use the limited 
possibilities of measurement available to him. 

Some degree of confusion in the application of mental 
tests and in the interpretation of results is due to the nomina¬ 
tive use of the term “intelligence**. Such usage is probably 
a legacy of “faculty’* psychology; terms such as “emotion**, 
“idea**, “thought**, and “habit** are used as if they were enti¬ 
ties instead of functions. Reification is common in all the 
sciences. The layman speaks of “force**, “gravity**, “weight**, 
“magnetism**, etc., as if they were entities or things; and he 
believes that the measurement of these is direct. Not so the 
physicist who is fully aware that most of his methods of meas¬ 
urement must employ inference. Thus, temperature is inferred' 
from the length of a column of mercury; weight from the ten¬ 
sion of a calib mted spring; electricity from the rotation of an 
armature; concentration of sugar in solution from the rotation 
of a beam of polarized light. The successful measurement of 
physical functions by the inferential method is sufficient justi¬ 
fication for the application by the psychologist of the same 
method in the field of mental measurement. The intelligence 
test, then, is not a direct measurement of intelligence qua 
entity; it is the development of standardized conditions from 
which intelligence can be inferred from its manifestations in 
behavior. 

Without adequate assumptive bases, success in measure¬ 
ment in any field, would depend upon happy accident. Eight 
decades of scientific research have proposed a number of as¬ 
sumptions with respect to intelligence. Ebbinghaus suggested 
that _^ntellectual ability consists in the elaboration of a whole 
inloTlt's wor th and_ me aning by means of comb ination, corr^ 
tion and completion of numerous kindred r^tionships* *. 
Meumann suggested that intellectual ability is the “power of 
independent and creative elaboration of new products from 
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the psychic material provided by the senses”. Binet, the origi¬ 
nator of the modern intelligence test, believed that intelligent 
behavior is characterized by the ability to select and maintain 
a definite psychic direction, by the ability to make adaptations 
leading to a desired end, and by the ability to criticize one’s 
own behavior, ^earman regarded intelligence as the abilit y 
to educe relationships and co rr clationships.. In a symposium 
on intelBgence in 1921, a numher of psychologists contributed 
their views.? These phrases are common: ability to make good 
responses^capacity for abstract thinking; ability to adjust to 
the environment; ability to adapt to relatively new situations. 
Through these statements, there is a common thread of mean¬ 
ing. The power of creation and elaboration of wholes; the 
capacity for adaptation; Jhe ability to handle abstractio ns; 
these are functions of the individual’s apprehension of rela¬ 
tionships. In every behavior response, the degree of success 
or failure will vary with the ability to educe relationships, 
whether the latter be concrete or abstract. The measure of 
intelligent behavior, then, will be the individual’s successes 
or failures in the eduction, the apprehension, and the recon¬ 
struction of relationships. It should be clear that this is no 
definition of intelligence, but a description of its manifesta¬ 
tions. It is based upon the assumption that there is a relation¬ 
ship between intelligence—^whatever that may eventually prove 
to be—and behavior; and that observation of the latter under 
controlled conditions makes possible certain inferences with 
respect to the former. 

If these assumptions be accepted, namely, that measures 
of intelligence are inferred from its manifestations, and that 
intelligent behavior is concomitant with ability to educe rela¬ 
tionships, the plan of the intelligence test is plain. It is not 
possible to observe all of the behavior of all individuals, there¬ 
fore the test constructor selects a sample of behavior items 
which are typical of the culture in which he proposes to use 
the test 

It has already been pointed out that intelligence test^ 
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.not intelligence as siich> but its manifestations ^in 
behavior. It is cle ar tha t these manifestations will vary with 
the culture. The manifestation of intelligence at a given level 
in Samoa will vary greatly from the manifestation of intelli¬ 
gence at an equal level in Alaska. It is important to remember 
diat samples of behavior items typical of one culture need not 
be typical of any otlier; therefore a test standardized on one 
culture may not be applied to individuals or groups in another 
culture unless it can be shown that the latter ^ture is in essen¬ 
tial respects comparable to the former. This is equally true 
of differences within cultures, where these differences are suf¬ 
ficiently great. One could put little faitli in results of an intel¬ 
ligence test standardized on a selected group of children from 
some privileged urban area when it is applied to a group of 
culturally underprivileged children in a remote rural area. 

It would be unfortunate if the foregoing paragraph gave 
the impression that intelligence tests are but another form of 
scholastic aptitude test. Intelligence in any culture will mani¬ 
fest itself in directions which serve the needs of the individual. 
In those regions in which long periods of schooling are cus¬ 
tomary, the commonly educed relationships will obviously 
include, inter aliUf much material which can be regarded as 
part of the products of schooling. It is equally true that there 
will be wide differences between individuals in that culture 
in respect of the amount of school material acquired and the 
speed with which it is acquired even when all have relative 
equal opportunity for education. Such differences will show 
up in the results of a well constructed intelligence test. From 
tlus point of view, the intelligence test is a comparing device; 
it compares the manifestations of the intelligence of an individ¬ 
ual with that of the group of which.he is a member. The in ¬ 
telligence scale is a relative measure : its unit of measurement 
is relative and not absolute. The intelligence quotient is a ratio 
of-the mental ape as measured bv the test to the chronologic^ 
age; it is the result of comparing the intelligence of the individ- 
u^ as manifested by his behavior under carefully controlled 
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conditions with that of a comparable group under similar 
conditions. 

There is nothing unique in the method of using compari- 
sons as a basis of measurement. Resistors, capacitances, tem¬ 
peratures and sound levels, to mention but a few, as measured 
by comparison. The extent to which intelligence tests will 
measure intelligent behavior will depend, however, upon the 
evaluation of the term ’measure*. If, by 'measure* is assumed 
a strict dichotomy into ‘measure perfectly’ and ‘does not meas¬ 
ure perfectly*, then the psychologist will agree that tests do 
not measure perfectly. But no measuring device measures per¬ 
fectly. There are errors of measurement in the most carefully 
designed and constructed physical measuring devices, such as 
barometers, thermometers, voltmeters and so on. These, how¬ 
ever, are not discarded as worthless; they are used to measure 
and their results are interpreted in terms of their known errors 
of measurement. The psychologist has been able to develop 
statistical checks which enable him to compute errors of meas¬ 
urement, and interpret his results in terms thereof. 

One manifestation of intelligence is the extent to wh ich 
an individual can enter into verbal communication with oth^ s 
of his group. The evidence that has accumulated points to a 
positive correlation between intelligence test scores and size of 
vocabulary. Terman and MerrilP” state that “it (the vocabu¬ 
lary test) agrees to a high degree with the mental age rating 
on the scale as a whole; correlations for single age groups 
range from .65 to .91 with an average of .81’*. In his careful 
statistical analysis of the Stanford-Binet Scale — one of the 
best of the individual intelligence tests — McNemar^'^ states 
that the “magnitude of these correlations (between vocabulary 
test scores and the total mental age scores) indicates that the 
vocabulary test alone constitutes a good rough measure of in¬ 
telligence**. Wechsler^ found that “the correlation . . . (be¬ 
tween the vocabulary test scores and the total score) on the 
rest of the scale is .85’*. The relationship between intelligence 
score and vocabulary score is significant, but it is not perfect. 
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If It were, the mathematical value would be —1.00 or +1.00. 
Using the average value of .81 it is possible to state that while 
the intelligence test score and the vocabulary test score are 
related, no less than 58% of the total variables which deter¬ 
mine the total intelligence test score are unaccoimted for. Psy¬ 
chologists have recognized the value of the vocabulary test in 
a scale of intelligence, and they have not been unmindful of 
its limitations. For this reason they have included tests which 
do not depend upon vocabulary in the hope that by this means 
they would include some of the variables not included by the 
use of the vocabulary test. 

Further circumstantial evidence on the relationship be 
tween mental function and vocabulary comes from some of 
the investigations concerned with mental deterioration.^ ® 
The evidence is sufficiently impressive to warrant the use of 
functional vocabulary as at least one of the measures for the 
discrimination of mental deterioration. 

It should be emphasized that the psychologists who em¬ 
ploys the vocabulary test is interested primarily in functional 
language. His interest is not in the bare skeletal aspect of 
words, but in their relational values. Terman and MerrilP® 
insist that '’it is important for the examiner to realize that the 
purpose of this vocabulary test is to determine whether the 
subj^t knows the meaning of the word, not whether he can 
give a completely logical definition*’. It should be noted that 
in some tests, partial credits are given in accordance with the 
richness of the meaning expressed by the subject. The psychol¬ 
ogist in his construction and use of the vocabulary test eschews 
the test which requires simple recall of dictionary meaning in 
favor of the one in which the subject is required to manifest 
intelligence through his comprehension of the relationship 
of the word as used in a meaningful language situation. 

Sufficient evidence has accumulated to demonstrate that 
intelligence is manifested in the use of functional language, 
and that vocabulary — qualitatively ai^ quantitatively — is 
one important measure of intelligence. The acceptance of this 
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premise does not justify the acceptance of its converse, namely, 
that by increasing vocabulary one may increase intelligence. 
This latter statement may be the result of faulty interpretation 
of the coefficient of correlation. There is a correlation of ap¬ 
proximately .85 between vocabulary test scores and total intel¬ 
ligence test scores. The mathematical concept, coefficient of 
correlation, may be interpreted as a mathematical measure of 
relationship, but it contains no warranty for assuming causal 
relationship. Which of the correlated measures is cause and 
which effect is a matter for logic and not mathematics. The 
psychologist does not claim that success in college and life is 
causally related to size of vocabulary; to do so would be to 
fall victim of the post hoc^ ergo propter hoc fallacy. What he 
does claim, however, is that both richness of vocabulary and 
success in college and life are manifestations of the intellectual 
level of the individual; there is a concomitant but not causal 
relationship between richness of vocabulary and success, not 
because a vocabulary makes inevitably for success, but because 
both vocabulary and success are possible only in those individ¬ 
uals in whom there is the necessary genetic basis for a high 
level of intelligence. 
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IDLE FEARS ABOUT BASIC ENGLISH 

By 

I. A. Richards 

To liken so spare a frame as Basic English to Falstaff 
may seem odd. But they have points in common. ‘*Men of all 
sorts/* he says, “take a pride to jgjrd at me. ... I am not only 
witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men.** (2 
Henry IV, 1, 2, 11) Men (and women) of all sorts take a 
pride to gird at Basic. The pride is often conspicuous. 

Basic is a great excitant of humor. Hardly a week passes 
but the New Yorker or Punch or now Miss Macaulay, in the 
April, 1944, Atlantic, finds Basic irresistible. And I imagine 
that Mr. Ogden—^himself a man of resource in jokes—gains 
deep satisfaction from this. To have provided, in this distressed 
world, a new and seemingly inexhaustible recipe for humor is 
in itself no slight achievement. But there are other sides to 
Basic. This distressed world needs jokes; but it needs greater 
helps still more. And Basic offers them. It would be a pity 
if Ae humorists, through misapprehensions or malice, were to 
hinder the understanding and use of these helps just when they 
are most urgently needed. Let us see what these helps are. 
Miss Macaulay rightly takes up “the use of a common tongue 
by foreigners among themselves” first. There are some 220 
million people who have a good knowledge of English; and 
these form an invaluable stabilizing and teaching reserve which 
artificial languages lack; but there are over 1900 million of 
the others. And they talk some 1700 tongues. No man knows 
how many of these people are soon going to be flung sud¬ 
denly into new international contacts. We are far more likely 
to underrate than to overestimate what the Air Age is about 
to do for us, and English of some sort or other will certainly 
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have to be the operating language of the airways — with all 
that that implies. Is it to be Broken English or Basic English? 
That is really the question. A form of English which is a 
barrier, or a smooth and solid runway? Those who have heard 
Gmtonese and North Chinese, for example, using English as 
their bridge will not think "international understanding be¬ 
tween foreigners" through Basic so remote an ideal. It is true 
that Basic is short in terms of abuse, in irritants and insults. 
But is that a disadvantage? 

Now as to talk between English-speakers and the rest, 
Miss Macaulay claims to "have no wish to make elementary 
jests on this subject." If so, she must be somewhat at the mercy 
of her unconscious, for she does little else. Of course if the 
foreign learner knew English perfectly, things would be easier 
for him and for us. If he knew really well the current English 
Miss Macaulay would put in a phrase book for him, we would 
escape a little trouble, but at what cost to him? Learning to 
keep sufficiently within Basic is really a very light task for 
an English-speaker. Learning to talk full contemporary idiom 
— whether American or British — is an appallingly heavy 
undertaking for almost any foreigner. 

Miss Macaulay has unfortunately not concerned herself 
with this key question and a key fact. She has been too busy 
passing judgment on what is or is not good English — usually 
a thought-free process — and shuddering at the possibilities 
of change. "The mind is ever ingenious in making its own'^ 
distress,” as Goldsmith noted. And she seems to regard "a 
laborsaving short cut” as a minor matter here. If she were 
to consider this key question and the key fact, she would find 
that Basic, far from being a danger, is a much needed protec¬ 
tion to English. 

The key question is, "Which is easier for the foreigner: 
to attain some general competence in English with Basic, or 
with the miscellaneous assortments of common phrases that 
have passed for elementary English?” And the key fact is that 
the foreigner gets much further in his command of correct 
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English with Basic than through any other plan of study of 
comparable scale. He goes on from Basic, if he wants to, with 
a flying start. 

Basic offends Miss Macaulay's feeling for her own Eng¬ 
lish. She does not like it. Perhaps she likes scrambled English 
better.^ If she had sat through more classes in elementary 
English she would be better placed to judge. Or if she had 
taught English literature to representative foreign products of 
six years' hard labor at Miss Macaulay's English. She is at¬ 
tached to her shall and should — an ambiguous, insecure, re¬ 
cent, and regional development of English which can cause 
much misunderstanding. How confident she is that use of will 
where she would write shall is a "corruption" of English. 

This is the arbitrary attitude to language, ignoring alike 
the variations in the uses of these words made by equally dis¬ 
cerning speakers, the confusions which are the only crop to be 
expected from attempts to teach such distinctions in elementary 
English, and the linguistic research of a hundred years. It well 
illustrates the source of Miss Macaulay's angry and apprehen¬ 
sive feeling about Basic. They come from secluded, entrenched, 
and unexamined ideas about usage. After the disturbance Basic 
English and Its Uses has evidently caused her, I hesitate to 
refer her to Interpretation in Teaching for a fuller discussion 
of usage. She may prefer the linguistic ivory tower. 

II 

Here 1 must take care to be clear. Basic is no enemy to 
usage (critically examined). At countless points it is governed 
(and as strictly as any English) by usage. It does not pretend 
— how could any limited selection of English do so? — that 
its usages are the best or superior to other usages which those 
who know more English would follow. But to keep Basic as 
normal a form of English as possible — under the terrific ham¬ 
merings a language gets from foreign learners — Mr. Ogden 
had to select &e most important key patterns on which to in¬ 
sist. To try for too much leads in practice to less success — 
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to greater deviation from Standard English—unless we assume 
that the foreigner is going to devote years of toil to polishing 
his English under far better teachers than are ever likely to be 
generally available. 

I remark in Miss Macaulay a noteworthy absence of con¬ 
structive thought here. The rapid spread of English is going 
anyhow to lead to a great deal of queer lingo. We in America 
and Canada have more than a little experience of this. We 
know, and the Armed Forces know too, what the crippling 
effect of widespread broken English is. Miss Macaulay writes 
as a member of a highly literate elite. She does not face the 
present fact that a dauntingly large proportion of nominal 
English-speakers are without adequate means either of express¬ 
ing their thought or understanding the thoughts of others on 
any but a narrow range of the most familiar subjects. 

Basic, we are finding, can help them greatly. It is easy 
to denounce ”a stunted barbarian vocabulary.” That needs only 
a pen and a consciousness of superior cultivation. To go into 
the classrooms and observe the actual effects of Basic in re¬ 
leasing minds from stultifying confusions is more trouble. It 
is well to point to ”our already deplorable use of our native 
tongue, threatened and debased on all sides by jargon, wrong 
constructions, solecisms, genteelisms, parvenu pronunciations” 
— though I wonder a little whether Miss Macaulay really 
knows how far such things have gone. But merely to list them 
does little good. What has been shown is that Basic can be 
a useful remedy where more traditional remedies are failing. 

Mr. Ogden had to strike a balance. No form of widely 
useful English which could be generally learned in a reasonable 
time could avoid some shocks to routine minds. His task was 
to prevent serious distortion of English without sacrificing ease, 
economy of vocabulary, and the widest utility. In any case, if 
English-speakers are to talk at all to those whose English is 
limited, they must make concessions and adapt their speech to 
their hearers. What does Miss Macaulay propose.^ That we 
should all learn all the major languages.^ Or that we should 
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shut ourselves up for fear of damage to our English? Language 
is, after all, a tool which we use variously for various purposes, 
and Basic is a special use, no more. Exclusive language custom 
priding itself on being “the only good English*' is an amusing 
spectacle. But it can be a nuisance when it gets in the way 
of science, critical judgment, teaching, world collaboration, or 
constructive statesmanship. 

Whimsicality, I suppose, is irresponsible in all these direc¬ 
tions. And literary quirks will not much affect men of practical 
judgment who had, for example, the Chinese Air Force to 
train and saved lives by doing it through Basic. But when 
Miss Macaulay charges Basic with misleading interpretation, 
a reply is needed. Her two instances concern angel and virgin. 
She says that the Basic-taught child will be confusing an angel 
with wasps and sparrows because his Basic dictionary tells him 
it is a “being with wings.*’ Actually his General Basic Diction¬ 
ary gives this: “(Sp. in Christian religion) higher being, 
servant of Higher Power, gen. pictured as winged.** Miss 
Macaulay has consulted only the little preliminary handbook 
for translators, in spite of Mr. Ogden's warning foreword. 
That is hardly fair play. As to virgin, the translators of TAe 
New Testament in Basic English were not, of course, re-writing 
the King James Version; they were making a new translation 
and an unmarried woman is closer to the Hebrew used by the 
prophet than virgin would be. Miss Macaulay’s sneers here 
somewhat recoil upon herself. 

In all this, however, she is indulging in a fly’s-eye view 
of a mountain. Here is an immense contribution towards a 
more sanely organized world, a tested and proved means for 
making the coming diffusion of English give rise to as little 
strain and distortion as possible. This diffusion Is inevitable, 
whoever wishes it or not; the war has seen to that; it is occur¬ 
ring already. All that Miss Macaulay has to offer as comment 
are sundry examples of the obvious fact that no limited form 
of English can do everything to satisfy all critics, and some 
doleful prophecies which sadly contradict one another. 
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In these she little cares how she shifts her ground. First, 
Basic won't work because the English-speaker can't under¬ 
stand (!) or speak it. Next, everybody will come to speak it so 
well they will speak nothing else. They "will pick it up almost 
unconsciously." But why should any of us become limited to 
Basic Who doesn't already speak many forms of English — 
in the classroom, on the playground; at home and in the office; 
drunk and sober; in the army and out of it?Teachers, nurses, 
parents, who daily restrict their language far more drastically 
than Basic would, don't lose the rest of it. Finally the foreigner 
— through Basic — comes to "conversing, reading, and writing 
in excellent English" while we go "down the ladder rung by 
rung. So great cultures go under, change hands." The bland 
patriotic assumption that of course the great culture is ours 
will amuse the foreigner. The prophet-critic has changed 
camps again. 

Miss Macaulay is a satirist. Her readers expect her to wave 
a witty whip. Often in the past she has attacked foibles, preju¬ 
dices, and other modes of folly to good effect. But there she 
knew intimately what she was attacking. Guesses about what 
may happen are not a safe substitute. Basic is a tempting field 
for such guesses. Comparatively few people, as yet, have the 
actual experience which alone shows what it can and will do. 
I do not for one moment suggest that Miss Macaulay thought, 
"Here is a big new subject to go for. Everybody is interested 
and naturally suspicious. It is easy game." Oh, no. She is 
Horatia at the bridge or at least among the geese in the Capi¬ 
tol. But to one of her readers it was a disappointment to see 
her talent go astray for lack of inquiry into what is actually 
happening. 

One culminating instance: "The scheme," she says, 
". . . is clear: they want the thing taught in English schools." 
I do not know of any who want Basic taught (as opposed to 
studied) in normal English or American classes. For the deaf 
and the blind, yes. And I have seen retarded readers, who 
would have had to leave school with a complete reading failure 
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against them, turned into sound and fluent readers in five 
months through Basic. But no one is proposing to have Basic 
taught — as a first stage or as any stage — to normal English- 
speaking children. 'Taught** here is one of those compact 
ambiguous words beloved by controversialists which Miss 
Macaulay favors. It calls up horrid pictures of helpless chil¬ 
dren being drilled in Basic phrases to the neglect of the rest 
of their English. But this ’‘scheme” which is so ’’clear’* to her 
is just non-existent. 

A good number of people have found that Basic, as a para¬ 
phrasing instrument, has its uses. It can awaken interest in 
the resources of full English and the Basic words themselves. 
It provides some of the exercise and discipline which Latin 
translation at its best can give. So used, it already looks like 
part of the answer to many a current problem in teaching tech¬ 
nique. And were they substantial, Basic could readily handle 
the dangers conjured up by Miss Macaulay’s idle fears. 
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ONE WORD LEADS TO ANOTHER 
By 

Joseph T. Shipley 

In the beginning of many discussions of diction, we are 
reminded that in the beginning was the word. Just what it will 
come to has not yet been told; not merely of words do we hear 
it lamented but of making many books, there is no end. In 
between is the growth of language, the history of mankind. 

World War II was a war of words as well as machines. 
Pamphlets were often dropped before bombs. So that power 
might be theirs, long before blood was shed, totalitarian states 
were using words as weapons, w^ere striking with less material' 
missiles than sticks and stones. Methods of propaganda analy¬ 
sis were contrariwise propagated, seeking to uncover in words 
more sinister functions than to convey clear, cold sense. The 
concern with words, which seeped into popular interest in 
‘‘crossword” puzzles and questions for “quiz” programs, re¬ 
awakened the science of semantics, which deals with the mean¬ 
ings words may bear. One thriving offshoot of this study, 
"general semantics”, finds in the misunderstanding and misuse 
of words the cause of most of the evils of our time, from 
ulcers and broken homes to anti-Semitism and the cataclysm 
that has threatened to engulf the world. 

Without venturing upon the troubled^^seas .of such specu¬ 
lation, we may more moderately observe that within words 
themselves much hidden wisdom lies. A word is a storehouse 
of human history. Knowledge of the shiTfs Tn ^hse^^*a^ 
has undergone opens a vista of spreading civilization. 

Consideration of the word pluck, for example, shows that 
—despite Marx and Freud, despite robot-makers and tamperers 
with hormones — human nature changes, if at all, but slowly. 
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Folk physiology associated emotions with bodily organs; love 
with the heart; courage with the viscera (“intestinal forti¬ 
tude”). And about a century ago pluck — the pluck was the 
part of the fowl a farmer would reach in and pluck forth — 
came to be used as a slang term for courage. The term won 
popularity; the new sense supplanted the old. And now, when 
a speaker seeks anew a vivid term, in defiance of the doctors 
he plunges right back into the viscera and exclaims “That guy*s 
got gutsT [F’olk physiology doubtless bears a grain of fact, 
for the scores of popular songs that sentimentally link heart 
(“Sweetheart”) and fond affection cannot wipe away the 
truth, as many a soldier will avouch, of the biblical remark 
*His bowels were loosed with fear*.} 

Other tendencies of human nature are manifest in such 
folk shiftings. Humor originally meant moisture (as still in 
humidify) — not because one laughs until one cries! Four 
bodily humors^ fluids, were supposed to determine a man's 
temperament; hence our adjectives splenetic, bilious, sanguine, 
choleric, A melancholy person was one with an abundance of 
black bile. But men are careless: not that a thousand-legger 
has that many legs, but that we do not bother to count. Thus 
words that signify an entire scale or range of meaning tend 
to slide toward one end of that scale. And humor, which first 
meant fluid, then fluid as determining disposition, then dis¬ 
position, moved genially to its present sense of humor, A slide 
in the opposite direction was taken by temper, which first 
meant temperament; but now we seek to avoid a man that 
has a temper. 

That the cynic slide is the more usual we may judge from 
the history of prevent. This originally meant to come before; 
users of the Book of Common Prayer used to beseech the 
Lord to ** prevent me in al l my doings’*. Come before me and 
^prepare thFway. That islhe Lord’s way; but in the greedier 
press of man's affairs, he that comes before is likely to t^e 
all that’s to be had, thus to prevent other profiting. TTie wo|:d 
lapsed with human practice. 
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While man goes down, however, he likes to dress himself 
up. The word melancholy reminds us of the scholastic adorn¬ 
ment of German names. Thus the scholar Schwartzert trans¬ 
lated himself into the Greek Melanchthon (the second element 
of this name appears in the English adjective autochthonous ); 
Gerhard took teth Latin and Greek to become Desiderius 
Erasmus; the Fischer family is represented today by a stage 
director and drama-teacher named Piscator, 

This process is by no means confined to names. It may 
result from the effort of the nouveau-riche to appear comme 
il jaut and quite au courant; thus, in the Renaissance, good 
English rimes were furbished forth as though the Greeks had 
spelled them: rhymes. In the same way, the controller that 
has taken his place by a long course through Norman French 
was brought back to his Latin, made comptroller of the court’s 
moneys. Advantage and advertise had the d tucked in; and 
early English avoutrie was relatinized to modern adulte ry 
(from Latin a d alter, to anoth er). Today, the estimable 
physician has his reputesnatch^ at by the mortician and the 
beautician; or the beauty-parlor (itself a ‘’high toned*’ word) 
is further adorned as the cosmetarium. The dressing up may, 
however, spring from a desire to avoid direct mention of an 
unpleasant fact. Such euphemism is deep-rooted in animistic 
fears, but persists beyond conscious superstition. The word 
cemetery first meant a sleeping-peace; we speak of the deceased 
as having ‘gone to his last rest’. 

Shifting of word-meaning often leaves strange residue. By 
traveling into English through various lands, one Latin word 
may reach us in several forms. Thus piazza comes via Italy; 
plaza, from Spain; place, through France. Regal is direct from 
the Romans; the Normans have made it royd. Or a word may 
take divergent courses, so that different forms bear different 
meanings. Originally, for an instance, there was a close bond 
between to gnaw and to know (Latin gnoscere, to know; Eng¬ 
lish recognition), This has been loosened; yet elsewhere the 
bond persists. A ruminant animal chews its cud; a thoughtful 
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person ruminates,, Shakespeare unites the senses when he ex¬ 
claims: "Chew upon this.” But the most curious of these devel¬ 
opments is that in which two cpntrastecL wards, have coalesced 
in one form, so that a word means its own opposite. Thus a 
jast color does not run, whereas a jast horse runs swiftly. To 
cleave means to cling tightly together, and to cut clean apart. 
The story of unbending shows how manners alter meaning. 
In the days of archers, when the taut cord was slipped from 
the bow, unbending implied a man gracious, with a touch of 
charm. But bowmen gave way before gunners, and a man 
unbending presented a different image, stiff as a ramrod. 

Thus not only physiology and psychology, but more mar¬ 
tial aspects of history, lurk within our words. When the 
Romans invaded Britain, they pitched many camps. The Latin 
castra, camp, lingers in English names, varying with the local¬ 
ity as ‘cester, -caster, -Chester, Thus Westchester was the west 
camp. The Saxon name for a county was shire; with an early 
native name, we have three epochs of English history recorded 
in Worcestershire, known in America chiefly as the name of 
a sauce. In Scott’s Ivanhoe, the jester points out to the swine¬ 
herd that while the animal is alive and must be tended, it is 
Saxon bull, calf, pig; but it is served at the lord’s table as good 
Norman beef, veal, pork. 

•^Sociology is in the onion of other words. There was prob¬ 
ably a duty on figs in ancient Greece; a man that wished to 
curry favor with the authorities might whisper: "Go down to 
the shore beyond Calchos’ at dusk tomorrow, and you’ll find 
a boat-load. . . .” He was a jig-shower, which is the meaning 
of sycophant. Thus today, the lad that brings a big bright de¬ 
licious for teacher is an apple-shiner; his elder of a century 
ago was (and still may be) a bootlicker. 

Economics plays its part, as may be seen through the word 
silly, which once (like German selig) meant blessed. To the 
Saxons, the Norman overlords were blessed, silly: they, had 
nothing to do but enjoy themselves all day. Thus silly came 
to mean not busy, idle; Coleridge speaks of "the silly buckets 
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on the deck”, because there was no rainwater for them to hold. 
Something of the coming change may be glimpsed in his use; 
for with the eighteenth century came a growing sense of the 
dignity of labor, and with the industrial revolution came jobs 
aplenty; thus a person that was idle was likely to be a bit 
foolish; and silly acquired its present force. Through the same 
impulses the word busy moved in a converse direction: mean¬ 
ing active, it was in Old English applied to the passions; then, 
as still surviving in busybody; then with a sense of value, as 
we use it now. A more neutral application remains in the 
school expression busy work, activity to keep the children out 
of mischief while the teacher tends to other concerns. 

These processes, of course, are going on continuously, 
within all our words. What new wine will be poured from 
our old bottles, we can scarcely prophesy. Semantic shifts are 
gradual, as the mores change. More obvious movements of 
the language, however, can be noted in certain fields; and 
certain methods of word formation can be observed in action. 

Where science establishes new ranges of knowledge, in¬ 
dustry new articles of use, politics new orders of organization, 
words must be found for their labels. Idany of these have 
been drawn from the names of persons instrumental: watt, 
volt, ohm and its converse mho. Silhouette was a French treas¬ 
urer so parsimonious that he would buy only outline drawings. 
Winchester reminds us that the largest cannon of World War I 
\.as named after the manufacturer’s wife. Big Bertha Krupp; 
but the still earlier gun also wears a pet name, derived from 
Gunhilda. The zeppelin, too, (from the Count von Zeppelin) 
shows that these words leap language limitations; as do the 
adjectives bequeathed us by the Roman gods — masquerading 
as planets for the astrologers* reading: mercurial, jovial, 
saturnine. 

From other tongues, indeed, many words at all times have 
come into our receptive language. Garage and chauffeur 
(which meant heater, stoker) we owe the French; but we have 
paid the debt with other words: biftek (beefsteak), bouledogue 
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(bulldog), gratte-ciel (a literal translation of skyscraper). 
Recently tycoons have been prominent in the gossip-columns 
of magazines; also from the Japanese the present War has 
emphasized the nisei (second generation) in this land. 

Borrowing is perhaps less common, however, than re- 
adaptation of native words. With these, two opposite processes 
may be observed in constant play. Some words are built up, 
others are broken down. 

The breakneck speed of reckless motorists is in a sense 
akin to the dash of the columnists into verbal novelties, seek¬ 
ing to sparkle, if not to startle, with innovations. Our language, 
while it does not emulate the German sesquipedalian forma¬ 
tion of polysyllables, is rich in picturesque compounds: joyride, 
hayseed, pantywaist, sohstuff, icebox, shut-eye, happy-go-lucky, 
jitterbug — in a score of fields of living. The columnist, driven 
to desperate punning, as when a couple seeking a divorce at 
Reno, Nevada, is referred to as Renovating, is in this respect 
far feebler than the folk. 

Especially does the weakness of the would-be word coiner 
reveal itself with imitative sounds. Thus, to indicate the col¬ 
lapse of a project (like a punctured balloon), the columnist 
declares that it has pjjt. Compare this to the folk expression 
of surprise, of the open mouth ‘struck dumb‘: ba. The verbs, 
Latin badare, French bayer, to gape, picture the open mouth. 
But we may consider either the sound itself, whence we reach 
the baa of sheep and the haying of hounds; or we may look 
upon the gap, the opening, and arrive at the bay window and 
the Back Bay of Boston. From the same imitative source, via 
Old French esbalr, esbaiss-, to make gape, comes English 
bashful. You see what happens when you open your mouth! 

While many words are thus formed by addition, others 
are created by processes of condensation. Your dinner (which 
indeed once was breakfast) is such a word. When the lord 
awoke (usually about noon), he broke his fast with a hearty 
meal. The Late Latin form disjejunare, from which French 
diner, to dine, was contracted, is formed of dis-, away, and 
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jejunare, to fast. (English jejune meant starving, hence thin, 
finsubstantial.) The common man rises earlier; but breaking 
pone’s fast — breakfast — in French is still dejeuner. Our own 
times afford many examples of shortening; thus when a man 
shouts ''Taxir he is really calling for a t aximetercabrhlet i a 
little wagon that leaps (jounces) like a goat, with a device 
for measuring its activity. 

More sudden methods of condensation are telescoping, 
and the forming of a word from the initial parts of an expres¬ 
sion. Telescoping, the pressing of words together (as chortle, 
from chuckle and snort) is the trick of the verbal experimenter, 
from fabberwocky to Joyce (whom some called jabber-wacky!). 
Thus Joyce’s viterberation seeks to pack together the name- 
calling and the noise of a quarrel; as his Joepeter at once sum¬ 
mons the god and tumbles him off Olympus. The shortening 
of expressions into words — though commercially a conscious 
device, as with Nabisco and Socony — is a more natural, more 
frequently folk, practice. Nazi is an abbreviation of NAtional- 
soZIalistiche; Gestapo, of GEheime STAatsPOlizei, secret 
state police; flak, of FLiegerAbwehrKanone, aircraft defence 
cannon (fire). In English directing, we have deducted radar 
from RAdio Directing And Range-finding, and the army’s fre¬ 
quent snafu from (in parlor parlance) Situation Normal, All 
Fouled Up, Other contractions range the alphabet from soup 
to nuts. 

In the course of language change, as new words come 
and old ones take new meanings, some fall by the way. A few 
of these leave notable gaps, and one might wish for the power 

— as of anacampserote: that which brings back departed love! 

— to summon them from faded tomes into current usage. Thus 
the American politics of the days of James K. Polk drew, from 
the title of a campaign satire, a word for a trumped-up rumor, 
a roorback, again familiar in practice if not in name. Many 
old English words, obsolescent in his day, were given fresh 
virtue by Sir Walter Scott; our time has found no such rc- 
furbisher. 
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Language remains, nonetheless, man s most useful instru- 
ment The claim that it distinguishes man from the beast is 
not wholly true, save in his command of the linguistic tool: 
the fluidity and complexity of his manipulation combined with 
his comprehension of its symbols and its functions. For good 
or for evil, words are weapons, words are the implements ol 
command. He that would use them potently — whether as 
philosopher or as warrior to sway the sphere — will discern 
within language a history of mankind. All paths are strewn, 
but all paths are he^, with words. 
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By 

H. L. Mencken 

When the New York Times announced in an editorial on 
March 7, 1930, that it would capitalize the word Negro there¬ 
after, there were loud hosannahs from the Aframerican intelli¬ 
gentsia, for (with an exception to be noted) they seemed to 
be convinced that lifting the word out of lower case would al¬ 
so give a leg up to its bearers. The decision of the Times was 
inspired, according to its own account by Major Robert Russa 
Moton, then principal of Tuskegee Institute, but be was by no 
means the originator of the movement, nor was the Times the 
first American newspaper to yield. The true pioneer seems to 
have been Lester Aglar Watson, a colored journalist hailing 
from St. Louis, who, after a varied career on both Negro and 
white newspapers, was made minister to Liberia in 1935. ’In 
1913/ he says of himself in Who's Who in America, ’with 
cooperation of Associated Press, started movement for capitali¬ 
zation of N in Negro/ He does not give the name of the first 
newspaper to be fetched, but by the time the Times succumbed 
there were already some important ones in his corral—among 
them, the New York World, Herald Tribune and Telegram, 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner (Hearst), the Christian Science 
Monitor of Boston, the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, and 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Moreover, he had made some converts in 
the South, even in the Deep South—for example, the Mont¬ 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser (then edited by the late Grover 
Hall), the Durham (N. C.) Sun, and the Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger. Yet more, he had persuaded a number of national 
magazines, including the Atlantic Monthly, the Nation, the 
New Republic, the American Mercury, and Time. Finally, he 
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had rounded up several government agencies—for example, 
the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Education and the whole 
Department of Commerce. But the surrender of the Times 
was hailed as a crucial victory in the long war, and when it 
was followed three years later by that of the Style Manual of 
the Government Printing Office, which sets the style for the 
Congressional Record and is generally followed by other gov¬ 
ernment publications, there was a renewal of the rejoicing. 

The one dissentient was George S. Schuyler, columnist 
since 1924 for the Pittsburgh Courier, contributor to many 
white maga 2 ines, author of ‘Black-No-More,’ father of the 
Wunderkind, Philippa Schuyler, and the best Negro journalist, 
and by long odds, ever heard of. On March 15, 1930, only a 
week after the Times had come into camp, he broke out in 
the Courier with the following: 

It really doesn’t matter a tinker’s damn whetlicr Negro is spelled 
with a small or large N, so far as the Negro’s economic, political and 
cultural status is concerned. The gabble, mostly senseless, to the con¬ 
trary has vastly amused me; for, if anything, it is worse to spell Negro 
with a large N than with a small one, and if I had my way I would 
discontinue it. . . . 

Tlie truth is that the American Negro is an amalgam of Cauca¬ 
sian, Amerindian and African, there being but 20 per cent, ‘pure,’ 
and those are the only ones entitled to the term Negro when used as 
a d^riptive adjective. Geographically, we are neither Ethiopians or 
Africans, but Americans, Culturally, we are Anglo-Saxons. 

Used as a noun, the term is therefore a designation of a definite 
^ial caste, an under-dog, semi-serf class which believes it is dignify¬ 
ing its status by a capitalization of the term by which it is called and 
recognized. This is the same thing as arguing that an imbecile is some¬ 
what ennobled by spelling the word with a capital 7 or that a convict 
has his status improved by spelling the word with a capital C. Lifting 
Negro from the lower case to the upper typographically does not in 
the least elevate him socially. As a matter of fact, it fits right in with 
the program of racial segregation. As negroes we are about 3,000,000 
strong, as Negroes we are 12,000,000 strong; as negroes we are a 
definite physical type, as Negroes we are a definite social class. It is 
significant that Southern newspapers and magazines were more ready 
and willing to make the change in Negro than the Northern publica- 
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tions. The former are ever eager to make the Negro satisfied with his 
place; the latter based their objections on etymological and gram« 
matical grounds. . . . 

The possession of physical characteristics or ancestry different 
from other people by any citi 2 en should not be constantly emphasized 
and brought to the attention of newspaper readers, especially in this 
country. The interests of interracial peace demand the abolition of 
such references and we ought to fight for that and lose no time trying 
to get white folks to 'dignify* a socio-chromatic caste system established 
and maintained by them for their own convenience and economic ad¬ 
vantage. There is something ridiculous about a so-called Negro bel¬ 
lowing against color discrimination and segregation while wearing out 
his larynx whining for a glorification of his Jim Crow status in society 
through capitalization of the N in Negro. 

Mr. Schuyler returned to the subject many times afterward. 
Thus on July 17, 1937: 

Negro clearly belongs with blonde, brunette, ruddy, mulatto, 
octoroon and such descriptive terms, and has no stronger claim on 
capitalization. . . . Capitalized, it sends to bolster the status quo, and 
thus is at best conservative and at worst reactionary, for it discourages 
differentiation and strengthens the superstition that 'all coons arc 
alike.* 

And again on March 20, 1943: 

Negro is either an adjective meaning black or it is a caste name 
like Sudra. When we eagerly accept it as a group designation, regard¬ 
less of our skin tint, we are accepting all the 'racial’ nonsense of Hitler, 
Bilbo, and the myriads who believe as they do — at least in the day 
time. 

But Mr. Schuyler’s iconoclastic position got no support 
from the general run of American colored folk, nor from their. 
accepted fuglemen and haruspices. Fven so generally non- 
conforming a spokesman of the race as the late Dr. Kelly 
Miller was moved, in 1937, to argue for Negro in Opportun¬ 
ity, the organ of the National Urban League:^ 

A printed list consisting of Englishmen, Germans, Italians, Jews 
and negroes would evidently be a case of unexplained typographical 
^discrimination. If it be said that Negro is not derived from a country 
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or geographical division, as other racial designations are, an adequate 
rejoinder would be that neither is Jew.- 

In the first days of slavery, Dr. Miller said, the slaves were 
called simply blacks, and even after interbreeding lightened 
their color the term continued in use 'in a generic sense.' Then 
came African, which 'was accepted by the race in the early 
years, after it first came to self-consciousness,’ and still sur¬ 
vives in the titles of some of its religious organizations, 
e.g., the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. (This, 
according to the Dictionary of American English, was during 
the first half of the Eighteenth Century.) A bit later darky or 
darkey began to be used, and 'at first it carried no invidious 
implication.* (The DAFs first example is dated 1775.) Then 
came Africo-American (1835 or thereabout), but it was too 
clumsy to be adopted.^ After the Civil War freedman was in 
wide use, but it began to die out before the end of the 70’s.'* 
In 1880 Afro-American was invented by T. Thomas Fortune, 
editor of the New York Age, and it still-survives, but only in 
rather formal usage.^’ 'Mr. Fortune,’ said Dr. Miller, ’repudi¬ 
ated the word Negro because of the historical degradation and 
humiliation attached to it.’ At some undetermined time after 
1900 Sir Harry Johnston, the English African explorer and 
colonial administrator, shortened Afro-American to Aframeri’ 
can, but the latter has had but little vogue.** After rehearsing, 
in his article, the history of all these appellations, Dr. Miller 
turned to Negro and colored, and proceeded to discuss their 
respective claims to general adoption. The latter, he concluded, 
could not qualify, for it was properly applicable to any person 
,not white, including Chinese, Japanese, Indians and Mexicans, 
and had been so applied in various State laws, and even, at 
least by inference, in Federal population statistics.'^ Thus his 
reasoning: 

Try, if you will, to express the idea involved in Negro art, Negro 
music, Negro poetry, Negro genius, the Journal of Negro History, the 
Journal of Negro Education and the Negro Handbook in terms of the 
word colored and see what a lamentable weakness w^ould result from , 
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this substitution. . . . The term Negro is far superior to the term col¬ 
ored in grammalical inflection, for it may be used either as a noun or 
as an adjective, whereas colored has no nominal equivalent. Unlike 
the words, and white, it does not pluralize into a noun. . . . The 
word people, race or persons must be added to give collective or plural 
effect. . . . This handicap is seen in the possessive case. . . . Again, 
the word Negro may be easily inflected into Negroid by adding the 
Greek ending -oid, which implies likeness or resemblance to. This 
term may be used either as a noun or an adjective, and forms an apt 
designation of the derivatives of African blood now scattered through 
the world. 

Dr. Miller admitted that ‘such terms as colored lady, col¬ 
ored gentleman and colored society* sounded ‘more polite than 
the corresponding Negro equivalents,’ but argued that the 
preference for them probably grew out of ‘that to which the 
ear is accustomed.’ He went on: 

Many of the off-colored group object to the term Negro bccaulse 
it serves as a reminder of the humiliation and degradation through 
which the race has passed. The fact that Negro is now used to describe 
the group does not indicate any lesser degree of appreciation or esteem. 

. . . Any race or group, in the long run, will derive its reputation from 
its character and worth, and not from the appellation by which it is 
known. . . . Sensitiveness about a name is always a sign of the in¬ 
feriority complex. 

Dr. Miller, going further than most other advocates of 
Negro, was also willing to accept Negress, which is intolerably 
offensive to most high-toned colored folk. Here the icono¬ 
clastic Schuyler agreed with him, saying, 

If we accept the term Negro there is no sound reason for spurning 
Negress, and yet its use is discouraged and condemned without, of 
course, any sensible argument being advanced for this position. I 
understand Jews are similarly unreasonable about the term Jewess,^ 

But despite this agreement of two high Negro authorities, 
the .Atlantic Monthly got into hot water when, in October, 
1935, it used Negress in an editorial reference to a colored con¬ 
tributor, Miss Juanita Harrison, author of a serial entitled *My 
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Great, Wide, Beautiful World,* Moreover, it added to its 
offense by speaking of the lady by her given name alone, with¬ 
out the Miss^ Protests came in promptly, and one of them, 
from Isadore Cecilia Williams, of Washington, was printed 
in the issue for December, along with an editorial explana¬ 
tion. I take the following from Miss (or Mrs..^) Williams's 
letter: 

Negress ... is obnoxious to Negroes chiefly because of the sordid, 
loose, and often degrading connotations it has been forced to carry. 
From the standpoint of etymology I believe I am right in saying that 
the use of ess as a suffix to designate the women of any race is prac¬ 
tically obsolete. Out of courtesy to a race and a sex I suggest that you 
hereafter discard the offensive term Negress. 

It was petty, to say the least, to refer to Miss Harrison as Juanita 
in the editorial preface to her letters. Perhaps it is mere class distinc¬ 
tion, but class distinction should be beneath the dignity of your pages. 
A witness in a recent kidnapping case, though only a nursemaid, was 
referred to as Miss Betty Gow. Certainly Miss Harrison, whose honesty 
you commend and whose native intelligence merited a place in your 
pages, deserves at least common courtesy at your hands. 

To this the editor of the Atlantic replied lamely that he 
'really did not know that the word Negress carried a deroga¬ 
tory connotation.* 'I suppose,* he went on, ‘that the feeling 
must come from the analogy of the suffix -ess being used 
throughout the animal kingdom.* In further confession and 
avoidance he cited the parallel terms, Jewess and Quakeress, 
conveniently overlooking the fact (maybe also unknown to 
him) that the former is vastly disliked by Jews. As to the use 
of her simple given-name in referring to Miss Harrison he said: 

In the correspondence regarding her which came from a former 
employer she was continually referred to as Juanita, and it was natural 
to transfer this designation to the Atlantic. We certainly meant no 
disrespect, for as you surmise, we thought her an honest, interesting 
and able character. 

Other Negro publicists have proposed various substitutes 
for any designation pointing directly to color, among them race 
and group. According to Dr. Miller, racemen was suggested 
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in 1936 or thereabout by Robert L. Abbot, editor o£ the Chi¬ 
cago Defender, Dr. Miller himself rejected it as equally ap¬ 
plicable to a white man or an Indian and predict^ that it 
would ‘fall under the weight of its own ineptness/ It has, 
however, survived more or less, and group is really flourishing. 
Many of the Negro newspapers use our group, group man, 
group leader, etc. Some of them also use such terms as brown- 
skinned and sepia to get away from the forthright but usually 
inaccurate black, and in 1944 there was a Sepia Miss America 
contest operated by a committee in Boston.^® 

At present the surviving objection to Negro, now capital¬ 
ized by nearly all American publications, takes two forms. First, 
there is a campaign against using it whenever a person of color 
comes into the news, on the ground that calling attention to 
his race is gratuitous, and usually damaging to the other mem¬ 
bers of it. Second, there is resentment of the unhappy fact 
that the word is frequently mispronounced, and tends to slide 
into the hated nigger. In the ^uth it is commonly heard as 
nigrah^^ and not only from white lips. Indeed, nigrah is also 
used by Northern Negroes, including some of the most emi¬ 
nent, as witness the following protest from a reader of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, 

A great many professional Negro orators, prominent speakers, 
leaders and so on are speaking on the radio all over the country—on 
forums, 'March of Time' programs, etc. Nearly all make the one big 
noticeable error of pronouncing Negro as if it were spelled nigro or 
nigrah. ... It is all the more noticeable when white people are on 
the same program. They pronounce Negro correctly, with .the empha¬ 
sis on ne and not nig}^ 

Worse, even the abhorred nigger is in wide use among the 
colored people themselves, especially on the lower levels. Said 
Lucius Harper, managing editor of the Chicago Defender, in 
1939: 

It is a common expression among the ordinary Negroes and is 
us*ed frequently in conversation between them. It carries no odium 
or sting when used by themselves, but they object keenly to whites 
using it because it conveys the spirit of hate, discrimination and 

prejudice.^3 
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is so bitterly resented by the more elegant members 
of the race that they object to it even in quotations, and not 

a few of their papers spell it n - f when necessity forces them 

to use it.^^ On March 4, 1936, Garnet C. Wilkinson, first 
assistant superintendent of schools of Washington, in charge 
of the Negro public schools of the District of Columbia, actual¬ 
ly recommended to Superintendent F. W. Ballou that Oppor- 
tunity, for years a recognized leader among Negro magazines, 
be barred from the schools of the District on the ground that 

it used ‘the opprobrious term N -in its publications on 

Negro life.’ When news of this recommendation reached 
Elmer A. Carter, the editor, he naturally protested, and under 
date of March 11 received the following from Dr. Wilkinson: 

It is contrary to a long established administrative policy, initiated 
and fostered by the school teachers and officers of Divisions 10-13 
of the public schools of the district,to recommend to the Board of 
Education the adoption of any textbook, basic or supplementary, maga¬ 
zine, or periodical known to make use of the term N-in its pub¬ 

lication. 

Textbooks published by white authors and making use of such 
material have been refused for adoption in our public schools. Text¬ 
books have been withdrawn from the approved list for the same reason. 
Obviously, a textbook, magazine, or periodical published by a Negro 
should be subject to the same administrative policy. There can be no 
double standard of evaluating such school materials—one standard for 
white authors, another standard for Negro authors. 

You are now advised that this office would be willing to recom¬ 
mend the placing of Opportunity on the approved list of magazines 
and periodicals for the public schools of the District if you, as editor, 
will give us the assurance that Opportunity will discontinue the policy 
of using any opprobrious term or terms in referring to the Negro. 

Mr. Carter replied to this curious communication under 
date of March 17, as follows: 

Even a casual examination of the magazine will reveal that your 
recommendation has been based on a total misconception of the use 
of the term nigger when it appears in Opportunity. That use is limited 
to quotations from other writers or is the reproduction in poem* or 
story of the speech and conversation of characters who commonly use 
this term, and in both cases the word or the line in which it occurs is 
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always set off by quotation markS) italics, or other literary and print¬ 
ing insignia. 

It should not be necesary for me to direct your attention to the 
fact that there is a vast and obvious difference in the use of a word 
or phrase in quotation and its use as a definitive term in the editorial 
contents of a publication, nor to affirm that Opportunity never em¬ 
ploys an epithet of opprobrium in its columns except under the limita¬ 
tions mentioned above. 

If impartially applied, tlie ruling of the Board of Education will 
achieve astonishing if not fantastic results. For by the same standards 
the Nation, the New Republic, Harpei‘^s, Time, the Literary Digest, 
the Torum, in fact, almost every magazine which on occasion publishes 
stories or articles involving the Negro, must likewise be removed from 
the list of magazines approved for the children in the Negro schools 
of Washington. By the same token the most authoritative books on 
the Negroes* status in America must of necessity fail of approval as 
suitable reading matter for Negro children in the District of Columbia. 
For this incredible decision would refuse approval to The Souls of 
Black Folk’ and 'Black Reconstruction,’ by DuBoIs; 'The Black 
Worker,’ by Harris; 'Shadow of the Plantation,’ by Johnston; the 
autobiography of Frederick Douglass; 'The Life and Works of Booker 
T. Washington,* the novels of Walter White, Chestnutt and Dunbar, 
and the poetry of Countee Cullen, Sterling Brown, Langston Hughes, 
to mention only a few.^® 

Nothing came of this effort to purge Opportunity of 
nigger,• I am told by Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League, that it is still used whenever re¬ 
quired by *a faithful description of real life situations,* though 
where it adds nothing to the context it is sometimes elimi¬ 
nated.* The same failure marked an effort to work up a boy¬ 
cott against Noxzema, a lotion popular among Negroes as 
among whites, because the credit manager of the manufactur¬ 
ing company had used the phrase nigger in the woodpile in a 
dunning circular to slow-paying druggists. This boycott was 
launched by an organization calling itself the National Com¬ 
mission on Negro Work, affiliated with the International 
Workers Order, and for a while a committee collected signa¬ 
tures to a paper demanding that the company ’apologize pub¬ 
licly,* discharge the offending credit manager, and ’open job 
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opportunities for Negroes in your plant/ Every signer was 
invited to make a contribution to *a collection to defray costs 
of promotion only* and so deliver *a sock at Hitlerism/ but 
the company refused to be intimidated, and nothing came of 
the boycott. Nor did any greater success attend an attack by 
the same National Commission on the A. & P. stores for sell¬ 
ing a Ntggerhead stove-polish. But a year before this the New 
York Amsterdam News apparently had better luck with a cru¬ 
sade against the American Tobacco Company for offering a 
Nigger head smoking-tobacco, for on March 20, 1943 the 
Nation announced that the brand would be withdrawn. Nigger 
in the woodpile is traced by the DAE to 1861, and is defined 
by it as *a concealed or inconspicuous but highly important 
fact, factor, or "catch” in an account, proposal, etc.* Of the 
six examples that it gives, two are from the Congressional 
Record, Niggerhead, in the more refined form of negrohead, 
is traced to 1833, and defined as *a low grade of strong, dark- 
colored tobacco.* It was used by Huckleberry Finn in contra¬ 
distinction to store-tobacco. Niggerhead, in the sense of a piece 
of extraordinary hard rock, goes back to 1847, and has been 
used in a report of the Smithsonian; it also appears in ’Chicago 
Poems* by Carl Sandburg, 1916. 

Negro is not, of course, an Americanism. It is simply the 
Spanish and Portuguese word for ‘black,* and was borrowed 
by the English during the Sixteenth Century. By 1587 a North¬ 
ern English form, neger, had appeared, and it was from this 
that both the Irish naygur and the English-American nigger 
were derived. The New English Dictionary's first example of 
nigger comes from a poem by Robert Burns, published in 1786, 
in the United States, in the spelling of niger, the Dictionary 
of American English traces it to Samuel SewalFs diary, 1700. 
But after that the DAE offers no example until the Nineteenth 
Century. Nigger-hoy is traced to 1825, nigger-wench to 1837, 
nigger-regiment to 1863, nigger-talk to 1866 {nigger alone, 
meaning the manner of speech of Negroes, goes back to 1825), 
niggerish to 1825, nigger-killer to 1856, nigger-luck (meaning 
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good luck) to 1851, and nigger-heaven (the top gallery in a 
theatre) to 1878. Nigger-siealer, once a term of opprobrium 
comparable to the isolationist of today, is not listed, and neither 
are nigger-lover, nigger-job, nigger-mammy and nigger-gd. 
There are many other derivatives. I have mentioned nigger- 
head in the sense of a lump of hard rock, and in that of coarse 
chewing and smoking tobacco. It is also used to designate the 
common black-eyed Susan, a variety of greenbrier, and one of 
cactus. After the Civil War it was used for a person in favor 
of full political equality for Negroes. There are a nigger-duck, 
a nigger-goose, a nigger-weed, and several kinds of nigger-fish. 
To nigger off means to divide a log into convenient lengths 
by burning through it, to nigger out means to exhaust the soil 
by working it without fertilizer, and to nigger it means to live 
meagrely. A nigger is a device used in sawmills to turn a heavy 
log, and also a defect in an electrical conductor, causing a short 
circuit. Niggertoe is a dialect name, in rural New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, for a Brazil nut, and was once used to desig¬ 
nate a variety of potato. To work like a nigger is traced by the 
DAE to 1836, and to let off a little nigger to 1828. The use of 
niggerhead to signify a hard stone was no doubt suggested by 
the old American belief that the skull of the Negro is extra¬ 
ordinarily thick, and hence able to stand hard blows without 
cracking. That superstition is accompanied by one to the 
effect that the shins of the colored folk are extremely tender. 
The notion that they have an inordinate fondness for water¬ 
melon belongs to the same category. This last is so far resented 
by high-toned Negroes that they commonly avoid Citrullus 
vulgaris in their diet as diligently as the more elegant sort of 
German-Americans used to avoid Limburger cheese.'*^ 

Before 1890, according to Dr. Miller, the Census Bureau 
‘sought to sub-divide the Negro group into blacks, mulattoes, 
quadroons and octoroons/ but found it ‘impossible to make 
such sharp discriminations, since these divisions ran imper¬ 
ceptibly into one another.* It was upon the advice of Booker 
T. Washington that it began calling all colored persons of 
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African blood Negroes. Mulatto, quadroon and octoroon have 
now almost disappeared from American speech. Of them, only 
octoroon seems to be an Americanism. Mulatto, which comes 
from the Spaniaji and Portuguese rnulato, signifying a young 
mule, and hence a halfbreed, is traced by the NED in English 
use to 1595. Originally, the word meant the immediate off¬ 
spring of a Negro and a white person, but by the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century it was being applied to anyone of 
mixed white and Negro blood. In the early chronicles and 
travel-books it was spelled in a dozen different ways, some of 
them quite fantastic, e.g., malatta, melatto, muletto and mulat- 
toe. Quadroon is a loan from the quateron of the Louisiana 
French, who borrowed it in turn from the Spanish cuarteron. 
The NED^s first example of quarteron is dated 1707; Thomas 
Jefferson used it in that form in 1793. In the form of quatroon 
it goes back to 1748 in English usage and to 1808 in American, 
and in the form of quadroon to 1796 and 1832 respectively. 
Octoroon is apparently more recent. There is no recorded trace 
of it before 1861, when Dion Boucicault used it in the title of 
a play. Griffe, another loan from the French of Louisiana, is 
now obsolete. It signified, according to Miss Grace E. King, 
quoted by the DAE,^^ a mixed breed one degree lighter than 
an octoroon, the series being mulatto, quadroon, octoroon, 
griffe. 

The irreverent Schuyler, who does not hesitate to refer 
to the members of his race, in his column in the Pittsburgh 
Courier, as Senegambians, tarbrushed folk and so on, frequent¬ 
ly discusses the opprobrious names that have been applied to 
them, e.g., darkey, coon, shine, smoke, woolly-head, dinge and 
boogie. In 1936, when the Baltimore Afro-American started a 
holy war against 'My Old Kentucky Home* because darkey 
occurs in it, and the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People denounced the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
for using it in a radio speech, he said: 

Will some one who has the gift of logic and intelligence tell me 
what is the difference between darkey and Negro? . . . There can be 
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no more real objection to darkey than there can be to hlondie. It is 
a far more acceptable term than wop or kike. As my friend J. A. 
Rogers^® once profoundly remarked, the difference between Negro and 
nigger is the difference between sir and sah. Granted that the over¬ 
whelming majority of Negroes are opposed to the use of these terms, 
1 can see no point in constantly making a wailing protest against their 
use. 

Coon, though it is now one of the most familiar designa¬ 
tions for a Negro, apparently did not come into general use 
in that sense until the 80’s; Thornton’s first example is dated 
1891 and the DAE's 1887.“® For many years before that time 
the term had been used in the sense of a loutish white man, 
and in Henry Clay’s day it had designated a member of the 
Whig party. It came originally, of course, from the name of 
the animal, Procyon lotor, which seems to have been borrowed 
from the Algonquian early in the Seventeenth Century, and 
was shortened from raccoon to coon before 1750. *How the 
Negro Got the Name of Coon' is the title of one of the stories 
in a collection of Maryland folk-lore published by Mrs. Walter 
R. Bullock, Jr., in 1898,“^ but all it shows is that the Negro 
who is the chief figure called himself a coon, and that the 
name was afterward applied to others. Why he did so is not 
explained, nor when. The popularity of the term seems to 
have got a lift from the vast success of Ernest Hogan's song, 
'All Coons Look Alike to Me,’ in 1896. Hogan, himself a 
colored man, used it without opprobrious intent, and was 
amazed and crushed by the resentment it aroused among his 
people. Says Edward B. Marks in They All Sang\^^ 

The refrain became a fighting phrase all over New York. 
Whistled by a white man, it was construed as a personal insult. Rosa¬ 
mond Johnson^J' relates that he once saw two men thrown off a ferry¬ 
boat in a row over the tunc. Hogan became an object of censure 
among all the Civil Service intelligentsia, and died haunted by the 
awful crime he had unwittingly committed against his race. 

'All Coons Look Alike to Me' was followed in 1899 by 
'Every Race Has a Flag But the Coon,* by Heelan and Helf, 
two white men, and in 1900 by 'Coon, Coon, Coon,* by two 
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others, Jefferson and Friedman, and from that time forward 
coon was firmly established in the American vocabulary.^ The 
history of the other more or less opprobrious synonyms for 
Negro is mainly obscure. The DAE does not list boogie and 
its congeners, but reports that hooger is an Americanism, traced 
to 1866, for a bogy. In 1891 a writer in Harper^s Magazine?^ 
quoted by the DAE, defined boogah-hole as *the hiding place 
of cats and of children fleeing from justice* and of boogars or 
boogahs, ’whatever these mysterious beings may be.* It is pos¬ 
sible that the suggestion of darkness developed boogie from 
booger or boogah. The latter form, however, hints at a South¬ 
ern variant of bogy or bogey, which has been traced in England 
by the NED, in the sense of the devil, to 1836, in the sense of 
a goblin to 1857, and in that of a bugbear to 1865. In Balti¬ 
more, in my childhood, boogie-man was one of the names of 
the devil. 

Buffalo as a designation tor a Negro is not listed by the 
DAE, but it gives the word as used to designate a North Caro¬ 
lina Unionist during the Civil War; it has also been applied 
to the people of seaboard North Carolina in general, from 
the early Eighteenth Century down to 1880 or thereabout Cuffy 
was a generic name for a Negro, comparable to Paf for an 
Irishman. George Philip Krapp says in Tbe English Language 
in AmericiT^ that ’it is said to be derived from Dutch Koffi, 
in Guiana a common name for Negroes and by custom applied 
to anyone born on Friday.* The DAE calls it ’of African origin* 
and traces it to 1713. It had a rival in Sambo, which appar¬ 
ently arose, not in the United States, but in England. The DAE 
traces it to 1748 there and to 1866 here. In my boyhood Cuffy 
had disappeared and Sambo was being supplanted by RastusP 
During the same era Uza or Uze was the common name for a 
colored girl. The DAE omits dinge and lists dinkey only in 
the adjectival sense of small, trifling. Dinkey, in the Baltimore 
of my nonage, meant a colored child. Webster’s New Interna¬ 
tional, 1934, lists dinge, but omits dinkey in the sense here con¬ 
sidered. Kink shows an obvious allusion to the Negro’s hair; 
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the DAE says that kinky, as applied to it, is an Americanism, 
and traces it to 1844. When, in 1936, Cab Calloway, the Negro 
musician, used kinky-head in a broadcast, he was violently be¬ 
labored by the radio critic of one of the Negro weeklies.^ 
Woolly-head is first found by the DAE in Cooper’s The Prairie 
in 1827; it was also used by Harriet Beecher Stowe in Dred: 
a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp in 1856. During the Qvil 
War era the term was applied, like buffalo, to Unionists. 

Moke is traced by the DAE to 1856, but the word was 
used in England before this in the sense of a donkey. An ama¬ 
teur lexicographer calling himself Socrates Hyacinth, writing 
in 1869,^ sought to derive it ’from Icelandic mockvi, darkness,’ 
and called it ‘a word chiefly in use among the Regulars sta¬ 
tioned in Texas and in the Territories.’ He added that it also 
had 'Cymric affinities, and was probably brought into currency 
by Welsh recruits who have occasionally drifted into the Army 
from New York City.’ This suggestion of possible Welsh 
origin was supported by an anonymous writer in the London 
Daily Mirror on November 28, 1938, who said that the ety¬ 
mology 'which receives the greatest expert support derives 
moke from the Welsh gipsy moxio or moxia, a donkey.’ 
^Moxio,* he continued, 'existed some fifty years before the first 
recorded instance, in 1848, of moke. Moreover, about 1839 
somebody of the name of Brandon records moak as a cant 
word of gipsy origin, and, at that time, mainly gipsy use.’ The 
NED calls moke 'of unknown origin,* and Webster’s New 
International marks it 'origin uncertain.’ Ernest Weekley, in 
his Etymological Dictionary of Modern English,^ suggests that 
it is perhaps from some name {Moggy?) applied to the ass,’ 
and says that Mocke, Mok, Mog and Mug 'all occur as per¬ 
sonal names in the Thirteenth Century and survive in the sur¬ 
names Mokes and Moxon? Moke was thrown into competition 
with coon in 1899 by the success of 'Smokey Mokes,’ a popular 
song, by Holzmann and Lind, but is now heard only seldom. 
Pickaninny, in the sense of a Negro child, is not an American¬ 
ism. It was in use in England so long ago as 1657, whereas 
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the DAE*s first American example is dated 1800. The English 
prefer the spelling piccaninny; the word, in the past, was vari¬ 
ously spelled piccanini, pickoninnie, pick^ny, piccanin and 
picannin. It appears to be derived from the Cuban Spanish 
piquininij meaning a small child, and it was taken into English 
in the British West Indies. It is used in South Africa precisely 
as we use it, but is commonly spelled piccanin. In Australia 
it designates a child of the aborigines, and has there produced 
a derivative, piccaninny-daylight, signifying dawn.^^ In the Bal¬ 
timore of my youth pickaninny was not used invidiously, but 
rather affectionately. So, indeed, was tar^pot, also signifying 
a Negro child. 

The DAE does not list such vulgar synonyms for Negro as 
ape, eightball, jazzho, jigabo (with the variants, jibagoo, jig, 
zigabo, zigaboo, zig), jit, seal, shine, skunk, smoke, snowball, 
spade, squasho and Zulu, Crow is traced to 1823, when it was 
used by Cooper in The Pioneers, the first of the Leatherstock¬ 
ing tales. Whether it suggested Jim Crow or was itself sug¬ 
gested by Jim Crow I do not know. The DAFs first example 
of Jim Crow is dated 1838, but that example includes the state¬ 
ment that * *‘Zip Coon’* and *7™ Crow” are hymns of great 
antiquity.* The DAE says, however, that Thomas D. Rice*s 
song and dance, 7^*^ Crow,' was written in 1832.^^ The verb 
phrase, to jump Jim Crow, appeared a year later. By 1838 
Jim Crow had become an adjective and it was so used by Har¬ 
riet Beecher Stowe in Uncle Tom^s Cabin, 1852; of late it has 
also become a verb. The DAE\f first example of Jim Crow car 
is dated 1861; of Jim Crow school, 1903; of Jim Crow bill, 
1904; of Jim Crow law, 1904, and of Jim Crow regulations, 
1910. On April 10, 1943, the Nation used Jap Crow in the 
title of an article on the internment of the Japanese of the 
Pacific Coast, but this Winchellism did not catch on. Eight- 
ball, without doubt, is derived from the game of pool, which 
is played with fifteen numbered and vari-colored balls, No. 8 
being black. The DAE lists blueskin as an early synonym for 
Negro. It occurs in Cooper's The Spy, 1821, but had become 
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obsolete before the Civil War. In Baltimore, in the 80's of the 
last century, the German-speaking householders, when they 
had occasion to speak of Negro servants in their presence, 
called them die blaue. In the 10*s die schwarze had been used, 
but it was believed that the Negroes had fathomed it. In the 
Bronx, so I am informed by a correspondent, the Jewish house¬ 
keepers use die gelhe^ with ein gelber in the singular. Without 
doubt gelbe has failed of its purpose as miserably as blaue, 
for the colored folk always penetrate the stratagems of the 
Caucasian, and chuckle over them in a sad but amiable manner. 

' 'Negroes or Colored People?/ May, 1937, pp. 142-46. 

’ Here Dr. Miller slipped. The New English Dictionary says that Jew was 
'originally a Hebrew of the kingdom of Judah.’ 

’ It survives, however, in the name of the A\rico-American Presbyterian, 
a weekly published since 1879 by the Negro Presbyterian Church at Char¬ 
lotte, N. C. 

• Many other terms, now obsolete, were used in the era, e.g., the abbre¬ 
viation j.m.c. (free man of color). Carl Sandburg says in his Abraham Jjncoln'. 
the War Years (New York, 1939), Vol. II, p. 137: 'Demurrings arose to 
Lincoln’s progressions in styling the Negroes, in 1859, negroes; in 1H60, colored 
men; in 1861, intelligent contrabands; in 1862, free Americans of African 
descent' Contraband came into use in 1861, when General Benjamin F. Butler 
issued a proclamation declaring slaves owned by Confederates contraband of 
war, but it was forgotten by 1870. 

• It is the name of a Negro newjjpaper of wide circulation and influence, 
published in Baltimt)rc with local editions in other places. The readers of the 
paper in Baltimore call it the Afro, and it so refers to itself. 'It is interesting 
to note/ said Dr. Miller, 'that the Africo-American Presbyterian and the Afro- 
American, which stress their names in heavy type at the head of their papers, 
rarely use these terms in their news service or editorial columns.’ 

• It was preceded, and probably suggested, by Amerindian, a name for the 
American Indian coined by Major J. W. Powell, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, in 1899. Amerindian was quickly displaced by Amerind, which is 
still in u.se. In South Africa a similar quest for a sonorous de.signation for 
themselves has been carried on by the natives. Their latest choice,’ said 
J. A. Rogers in Sex and Race (New York, 1941), p. 131, 'is Eur-African* 
But this is objected to by the whites, who say that they are the only real 
Eur-Africans. 'The term Afrikander, which mi^ht well designate the blacks, 
is already monopolized by the whites. In Liberia the descendants of returned 
American slaves who constitute the ruling caste of the country used to call 
themselves Americo-Uberians to distinguish their group from the general mass 
of blacks. But I am informed by Mr. Ben Hamilton, Jr., formerly of the 
Liberian consulate in Los Angeles, that this compound is now out of favor. 
He says: 'Because of the great amount of intermarriage between the descendants 
of colonists to Liberia from America with aborigines of the Negro republic, 
and because of a wave of nationalism that is sweeping the country, Liberians 
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consider the term Americo-Uberian opprobrious as reflecting upon their 
[ancestors’] condition of servitude in the States. Hence they prefer to be 
called civilized or Manrovian Liberians to distinguish them from the natives 
of the hinterland, who are generally called by their tribal names.’ Monrovia 
is the capital of Liberia, and the home of virtually all its nobless. 

’ Mexicans were not formally classified as white until the 1940 Census. 
Before that they were lumped with ’other races.’ Very few of them, of course, 
are actually white, even in part. 'The change was made in furtherance of the 
Good Neighbor policy. 

• 'Views and Reviews,’ Pittsburgh Courier, July 17, 1937. 

• Some of the Negro papers carry their liking for this honorific so far 
that they apply it to lady criminals. I take the following, for example, from 
the New York Amsterdam News, Jan. 15, 1944, p. 8-B: ’On the eve of her 
trial for fatally bludgeoning another woman to death [sic'] last April, Beatrice 
Watson, 23, avoided a possible life term in prison last week by pleading guilty 
to second degree manslaughter. As a result Miss Watson will be faced with 
a penalty of not more than 15 years.' 

*• 'Miss America Contest Plans Given to Public,’ by Paul Davis, New York 
Amsterdam News, March 18, 1944, p. 6-A. 

** In The Pield, the Dungeon and the Escape, by Albert D. Richardson 
(Hartford, Conn., 1865), p. 37, a Southern planter was made to use nig-roe. 
I have heard niggero, but only in sportive use. 

” This protest appeared May 15, 1943, in 'Yes! We All Talk,’ a philologi¬ 
cal column conducted by Marcus H. Boulware. Mr. Boulware, in a note ap¬ 
pended to the letter, said that *ne in Negro should rime with see, and gro 
with grow’ 

“ Quoted in ’Journalistic Headache,’ by R. E. Wolseley, Ken, March 9, 
1939. 

” For example, I find the following on p. 1 of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
Nov. 1, 1941, in a dispatch from Due West, S. C., reporting the l^ating of a 
colored pastor, the Rev. B. J. Glover, Jr., 'because law officers of this prejudice- 

ridden town thought he was too uppity for a N- r’ Here, it will be noted 

the offending word was given a capital N. In the same dispatch occurred the 

following: ’Another officer said, "Let’s teach that D... N .a lesson,’’ 

and struck Rev. Glover.’ 

“ These divisions are made up of Negro elementary and high schools. 

” 'This correspondence was published in full in Opportunity, April, 1936, 
pp. 126-27. 

” From 'Journalistic Headache,' by R. E. Wolseley, already cited, I take 
the following: The sports editor of a small Midwestern daily learned this 
unforgettably one Fall when he jokingly suggested that a good way to stop 
Ozzie Simmons, the great negro football star rrom Iowa, was to roll a number 
of big juicy watermelons out on the field. . . . Telephone calls, letters and 
personal visits from the Negroes of the city made him realize he had hurt 
some feelings. A formal protest—a petition—from the local Inter-Racial G)un- 
cil brought the matter to the attention of the newspaper’s managing editor.’ 

” New Orleans: The Place and the People (New York, 1895), p. 333. 

• A Negro historian, already mentioned. He has published a number of 
valuable boolu on the history of his people, and accumulated an enormous 
store of illustrative material. 
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Walter D. Edmonds says in American Notes and Queries^ May, 1941, 
p. 23» that ‘Zip Coon, the blackface song, was being sung in 1834,’ but it 
apparently did not lead to the application of coon to Negroes. 

** Journal of American Folk-Lore, Jan.-March, 1898, pp, 13, l4. 

" New York, 1935, p. 91. 

” The colored composer of 'Under the Bamboo Tree,’ ‘Oh, Didn’t He 
Ramble,’ ^ 'Lazy Moon,’ and other songs of the 90’s, and also of the Negro 
anthem, ‘Lift Every Voice and Sing.’ The words of some of his songs were 
written by his brother, James Weldon Johnson (1871-1933), the best poet 
the race has yet produced. 

** In South Africa the term is sometimes used by the newspapers to desig¬ 
nate a black native, apparently without derogatory intent. The following is 
from 'Stilt-Walker of Serowe,’ by Norman Howell, Cape Times (Cape Town), 
Aug. 22, 1936: ‘Why is stilt-walking a common thing among the coons of the 
Cape?’ In the Virgin Islands, formerly under the Danish flag, the blacks are 
called goons or goonies. In 'Lazy Islands Come to Life,' Baltimore Sunday Sun, 
March 22, 1942, Lawrence H. Baker suggested that the g may be 'a guttural 
izing of the c in coon, arising out of the Danes’ attempts to pronounce the 
latter word.’ 

" Oct., 1891, p- 825. 

*• New York, 1925, Vol. I, p. 256. 

" The once very popular song, 'Rastus on Parade,’ by Kerry Mills, was 
published in 1896. 

** The episode is recorded by Schuyler in the Pittsburgh Courier, Nov. 7, 
1936. 

” 'South-Western Slang,’ Overland Monthly, Aug. His article is reprinted 
in full in The Beginnings of American English, by M. M. Mathews (Chicago, 
1931), pp. 151-63. 

" New York, 1921, p. 942. 

A Popular Dictionary of Australian Slang, by Sidney J. Baker (second 
ed., Melbourne, 1943), p. 58. See also Australian English, Ijy Edward E. Mor¬ 
ris (London, 1898), p. 350. 

" Rice (1808-1860) was a comedian, playwright and song-writer, and 
‘Jim Crow’ was only one of his songs that became popular. He is not to be 
confused with Dan Rice (1822-1900), an acrobat, circus clown and temperance 
orator. 
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PARENTS, IT*S YOUR FAULT 

By 

Norris E. Orchard 


If you have a child between the ages of ten and twenty- 
one within the sound of your voice, call and ask him what is 
meant by ’’the golden calf” or "the ugly duckling”. If he is 
able to answer you, ask him where he found out the answers. 
It should have been in your house. Well, you say, what is a 
school for? 

You will find that the whole business of education has 
become a frightening chain of buck-passing. The college 
blames the secondary school for sending on insufficiently pre¬ 
pared students, the secondary school blames the elementary 
school and the kindergarten, the kindergarten blames the 
home; and the home, looking pathetically for some one to 
blame, turns to chromosomes and prenatal influences. 

The other day a class of sixteen-year-old boys discussing 
English literature came across one of the intensely devout poets 
of the seventeenth century, a poet who spoke with tenderness 
and humility of The Cross. Then came to light the incredible 
fact that three-quarters of that class of twenty young Ameri¬ 
cans from civilized and privileged homes had no idea of the 
significance of The Cross. No idea of the meaning of the 
symbol of Christianity, a symbol of agony and sacrifice which 
has influenced literature and painting and sculpture and phil¬ 
osophy for two thousand years. 

Don’t misunderstand: this article is not dealing with reli¬ 
gious training; it is dealing with background. You do npt need 
to be a Mohammedan to know that such a book as the Koran 
exists. This article is dealing with background, the kind of 
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background which is necessary for the intelligent understand¬ 
ing of most of the world’s thought and art and history; every¬ 
thing, in other words, that falls outside the circle of petty 
gossip. 

Now what is the reason for this ignorance, this fact that 
fifteen out of twenty normal people had no idea of the mean¬ 
ing of The Cross ? And they would have been equally baffled 
by a mention of Sir Isaac Newton, of Euclid, of Aunt March, 
of Uriah Heep. 

The reason is that the generation which is growing up 
today doesn’t read. It doesn’t know how to read. 

Some one mentions the fiery furnace to you, and you know 
at once what is meant, because you have read about it; and 
if you were fortunate, you had one of those illustrated Bible- 
story books with hair-raising drawings of Shadrach, Meschach, 
and Abed-nego. The present generation knows those three 
names, but not for the reason you think: it is because one of 
the popular swing bands has made a record with that title. 
Probably you know what is meant by a mention of Mr. Micaw- 
ber and something about to turn up; of the Pool of Tears; of 
the Owl and the Pussy Cat; of Dr. Watson; of Jos Sedley; 
of Dr. Foster who went to Gloucester; but your children don’t. 
Because they don't read. 

The reasons that they don’t read are obvious. Stand out¬ 
side a movie theater some beautiful Saturday afternoon. Watch 
the children come out, rubbing their eyes (they’ve sat through 
two full-length films), pale, yawning to get clean air; and 
remember what happened on your Saturday afternoons. Re¬ 
member how you played bandit or Robin Hood, drawing on 
your reading for inspiration. Sit near a radio in those precious 
dark hours before dinner on a winter evening, the time when 
you used to be able to come in from a snow-ball fight and 
join a ride down the Paris road with d’Artagnan. Listen for a 
few evenings to the brave little girl who finally gets through 
her algebra test at Southwest High or the virtuous and goggled 
young men fighting eternally against the monsters of the 
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twenty-first century, and see if it's a better race that we're 
breeding. 

Of course the movies are fun: the radio can be fun when 
it isn't scaring the next generation to death or filling it with 
all sorts of queer ideas of success; but there was a day 
when the movies and the radio didn’t absorb all the time that 
ordinarily can be given to reading. There is just as much time 
in a day as there was, and today’s children are just as bright 
and have just as much information as you had. The only 
difference lies in the kind of information. They can tell you 
every move that the characters in the funny paper have made 
for the last year. They know an amazing number of batting 
averages. They are astonishingly glib about the personnel of 
the various jazz orchestras. Well, we all used to know our 
batting averages too. But today's children know nothing about 
books. And isn't that their parents' fault? 

What are the books and stories you remember best? 
Aren't they the books you read in the fourth or fifth year of 
your reading proficiency? Can't you quote endlessly the names 
of characters from the reading you did in those early years? 
The depressing fact remains that the reading done before 
twenty is the reading that sticks. What is the name of the 
heroine of the novel you liked so much last year? For that 
matter, what is the name of the novel ? Who was the principal 
male character in Dusty Answerj in The Matriarch, in It Can^t 
Happen Here? You'd know if you’d read them at fourteen. 
You wasted your time on a lot of junk: so did we all. And 
we all enjoyed it. Remember that a child's reading is the read¬ 
ing of a completely free spirit. ”I like it,” the child can say, 
and he will have no fears of being wrong. He doesn't have to 
agree with the best-seller lists just because he thinks he should, 
and he doesn't have to disagree just to be contrary. There is 
his mind, wanting to be filled, ready to take whatever comes 
to it; and see what it is getting. 

You know what the ordinary grade-B movie of today is 
like: you’ve sat through hundreds of them in order to see what 
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they call the main feature. It doesn’t need much arguing to 
convince you that they aren’t worth any one’s Saturday after¬ 
noon. But do you know what the late afternoon radio programs 
are like ? Those programs that take up most of the air between 
four-thirty and six, practising the neat little box-top racket: 
“Mother buy us some Barley-Goo so that we can get an F-man 
badge.” Have you ever listened to them? 

Station a. Announcer: What does Woody intend to do with Valerie’s 
check for one thousand dollars, made out to cash? 

Station b. (Apparently a play within a play) 

Announcer: Tonight we present Miss Wilbur in a one-act 
play, SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

Mexican Voice: Your most gracious pardon, Senorita. Allow me 
to return the ring. 

Ingenue: Then you are just a common bandit. 

Ingenue: My father is an entomologist. 

Mexican: That means? 

Ingenue: Oh, just bugs. 

Mexican: Greengo ees funny people. Out in world there is lovely 
music and dancing, and they go after bugs. 

Mexican: You take me seriously? 

Ingenue: I can’t take you at all. You have taken me. 

(Then the play ends after a good deal more of this talk) 

Woody: Gee, Dad, 

Dad: Judy was swell. I think we're going to have her tied up 
with Marshall Films. Judy will be in the spotlight. 
Woody: Dad, I believe in Judy Wilbur like I believed in . , . 
in Mother, Dad. 

Station c. Scene: Damascus. 

Pete: Hi, Jack. Come here. Sec if you can make this puddin*- 
head talk. 

Deep Voice: Ha, ha, ha. 

Pete: Are you laffin’? 

Deep Voice: I am laughing at me. I amuse me. 

Jack: Pete, we’ve got orders. We’ve got to find Uncle Jim. 

Station d. 

Voice: It’s the reaction to this let-down. 'There’s no chance 
for her to escape. 

Another Voice: T don’t blame ya for feelin’ low about this, 
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Skipper. You deserve a rest, Skipper. 

Skipper: The Scorpion isn’t going to take this lying down. 

Station e. 

Man’s Voice: Those three guards . . . 

Child’s Voice; We don’t have to worry, Daddy. 

Daddy (apparently speaking to prisoners): How do you three 
like being prisoners.^ 

Daddy: We sure do need that plane. It’s goin’ to help us locate 
the secret radium field. 

There it is, fragmentary, to be sure, but you can fill it in 
any afternoon at your own radio. 

Of course, no one ever believes that a quotation from a 
book taken at random is really at random, but these are the 
first paragraphs we open to in a few books: 

Long John’s eyes burned in his head as he took the chart; but 
by the fresh look of the paper, I knew he was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. This was not the map we found in Billy Bones’s chest, but an 
accurate copy, complete in all things — names and heights and sound¬ 
ings — with the single exception of the red crosses and the written 
notes. Sharp as must have been this annoyance. Silver had the strength 
of mind to hide it. 

’Yes, sir,” said he, "this is the spot, to be sure; and very prettily 
drawed out. Who might have done that, I wonder? The pirates were 
too ignorant, I reckon. Ay, here it is: 'Capt. Kidd’s Anchorage’ — 
just the name my shipmate called it.” 

... the old queen packed up quantities of clothes and jewels, 
gold and silver, cups and ornaments, and, in fact, everything suitable 
to a royal outfit, for she loved her daughter very dearly. 

She also sent a waiting-woman to travel with her, and to put her 
hand into that of the bride-groom. 'They each had a horse. The 
princess’s horse was called Falada, and it could speak. 

It is said that the effect of eating too much lettuce is "soporific.” 

I have never felt sleepy after eating lettuces; but then I am not 
a rabbit. 

They certainly had a very soporific effect upon the Flopsy 
Bunnies! 

When Benjamin Bunny grew up, he married his Cousin Flopsy. 
They had a large family, and they were very improvident and cheerful. 

This is the tower of Babel. 'The people are all at work building 
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it. They want to build it up as high as the sky. They say, Come, let 
us build a tower that shall reach up to Heaven! But God sees the 
tower, and he is not pleased with them for building it. And now 
he will do a very wonderful thing to stop them. He will make them, 
all at once, speak in a different way from what they spoke before. 
Then they cannot go on building the tower because they do not under¬ 
stand one another. 

There was, as I had noticed on my first visit long ago, an iron 
safe in the room. The key was in it. A hasty suspicion seemed to strike 
Uriah; and, with a glance at Mr. Micawber, he went to it, and threw 
the doors clanking open. 

So I just took a look, and shoved along, straight for town. Well, 
the very first man I see when I got there was the duke. He was stick¬ 
ing up a bill for the "Royal Nonesuch" — three-night performance — 
like that other time. They had the cheek, them fraucls! I was right 
on him before 1 could shirk. He looked astonished and says: 

*'Hel-/t?.' Where’d you come from?" Then he says, kind of glad 
and eager, *‘Where’s the raft? — 

Find us magic like to this coming through the ether on an 
ordinary afternoon, and we’ll take it all back, a thousand times. 

No one would advocate a ban on radio listening for the 
young. There is a tremendous amount of highly useful and 
entertaining broadcasting going on today, broadcasting which 
a child should certainly be permitted to hear. But books de¬ 
serve an even break. It is not necessary to say that the motion 
pictures are fun. None of us would be without the memory of 
Robin Hood or Snow White or the first Beau Geste and many 
others, but no one would deny that the excitement of those 
films taken from books is half the result of knowing the books 
ahead of time. Would you rather look at snapshots of people 
you know, or of the acquaintances your friends made on last 
summer’s boat trip? 

II 

The reason for the title to this article is that so many 
parents leave to the school all the exposure to this background 
we have been talking about. It is the school’s business too, 
of course, but there are many things to cover in school, matters 
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which need the background the home can give; and the school 
hasn’t time for all of it. More than that, even though you 
make school as attractive as you like and give children the 
choice of different-colored seats every morning, you. still leave 
them with the idea that reading is school work to be left behind 
with the arithmetic examples and the yellow paper daffodils 
they have been pasting in a springtime window. 

What they are going to remember in the greatest detail 
when they have grown up is the life they know at home. Is it 
to be largely a memory of twirling dials and a rush to make 
the early show? 

Ill 

It is all very well to deplore the lack of background in 
the ordinary American youth, but it is not all very well to 
make no constructive suggestions about it. How can you go 
about interesting a child in reading? 

In the first place, a couple of donuts. Don’t pay a child to 
read. By reducing reading to the level of cutting the lawn, you 
make it something to be finished as efficiently and as absent- 
mindedly as possible. There was a little girl who was paid 
when she was nine years old to read a life of Martin Luther. 
Any excitement she could have found in a tale of perseverance 
and heroism was lost in a constant calculation that when ten 
more pages were finished, she would have another ten cents 
in the bank. Another little girl was sent off by herself when 
she needed punishment and made to read the family genealogy. 
Today when she visits the cemetery .where her forebears lie, 
the elms echo with her glee as she walks between the tomb¬ 
stones, a “serves-you-right” expression on her face. 

The best way to interest children in reading is to read 
aloud to them. But don’t force it. Don’t make any one stay 
to listen. You have every right not to be interrupted; but any 
child who does not want to listen should be at complete liberty 
to go away and play by himself. A third little girl had all her 
potential affection for Dickens killed, because her father in a 
burst of Bracebridge Hall enthusiasm insisted—^before any one 
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had been allowed to open a single present—on reading the 
Christmas Carol aloud every twenty-fifth of December for 
fifteen years. It’s a tough literature that can stand abuse like 
that. 

The best time to read to children is at bedtime. Any child 
loves the feeling that he is being permitted to stay up a little 
late, even if it be for fifteen or twenty minutes—^notice all the 
common ruses about drinks of water—and if he feels that he 
is getting a little respite on the regulations about the bed hour, 
a child will gladly listen to anything. Read aloud yourself: 
you will find a great satisfaction in having them tell you just 
what was happening when you left off last night. If you are 
going out for the evening, appoint a deputy reader, or explain 
long enough ahead of time so that the disappointment will 
not be sudden. 

Don't pick books which are too young for your audience. 
Better let the youngest listener strain upward than stultify the 
older ones. The age gauges for children’s books are about as 
reliable as the size gauges for their clothes. Dig back and 
remember when you were able to take Treasure Island and 
Huck Finn well in stride, A child will find out that there are 
times when it is inconvenient for old people to read to him: 
and he will begin to read for himself. A pleasant end of the 
day bas led painlessly into a permanent and joyful habit. 

Twenty minutes a day with your children at bedtime. 
When no one is whining, and when every one is clean and 
wide-eyed, and you are the means of carrying them to Camelot 
or Rome or the banks of the Mississippi. Is twenty minutes a 
day too much for that? 

The high-priests of education are spending these days a 
great deal of their time and energy on reading. Not only with 
the appalling lack of background, which is pur principal con¬ 
cern here; but with the difficulty, amounting to inability, in 
the simple mechanical process. Children read too slowly; tfiey 
read inaccurately; they can’t remember what they read. We 
don’t need to go into the ramifications of this inability, the 
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serious effect it has on all school work. There is a great deal 
of talk carried on in the professional jargon about strepho- 
symbolia (mirror vision) and what seems to have become the 
craft of reading. Now, no one would pretend that there is not 
sudi a condition as strephosymbolia, or that there is not cause 
for honest alarm in the reading inaptitude of many school 
children. The technicians, with their tests and their special 
classes, have done untold good and removed many a child from 
that miserable state of thinking himself a hopeless dunce. But 
a disproportionate amount of this technical difficulty is the 
direct result of failure to practise. How can any one expect a 
child to read well in school when he never reads at all any¬ 
where else.^ When reading is limited to the **Bop*s*' and 
**Zowie*s** of the funny paper, what hope is there for easy 
reading? There is yet to appear any method of increasing 
speed and comprehension which is better than the constant 
practice and fun of reading for what the book says, the fun 
of being hardly able to wait to find out what the Black Prince 
will discover behind the wall. 

Faced with the enormous amount of juvenile literature 
that the world contains, a modern parent will quite under¬ 
standably reel. Books about aeroplanes, books about oil wells, 
books about locomotives. Books about everything, and the 
book salesman can make them all sound good. There is more 
good juvenile literature being written today than ever before, 
but you as a parent need have little worry about it. The people 
who give presents to your children will take care of the new 
books. What are the old-timers that they need? 

Well, in the first place, your own books. Don't be afraid 
of them because they are not modern. Don't listen to the 
people who say that modern children want to read about the 
twentieth century. Of course they do, but they love to read 
about the past too. Just as you did. You diii't think that 
stories were hopelessly out of date because people went ^ery- 
where on horseback. Or that a duel on the castle ramparts 
was silly because the duelers didn't use pistols. The stories of 
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andent Rome that used to mean a lot to you are no farther 
away from your children than they were from you. So banish 
the cry for modernity. The twentieth century will take care of 
itself. But the past occasionally needs a little caring for. 

It is too much to expect any child to be able to read the 
ordinary edition of the Kng James Bible. It is hard enough 
for a theologian to follow die intricacies of the numbered 
verses, the copious cross references. Even such a beautiful book 
as Ernest Sutherland Bates's Bible Designed to he Read as Liv¬ 
ing Literature is too much for a child. Partly because, as Alice 
said, there are no pictures or conversations. The conversations 
are so hidden that they might just as well not be there. No, 
find one of those illustrated books of Bible stories, one with 
a picture or two on every page. Remember how they looked 
to you: Nebuchadnezzar eating grass; Hagar and Ishmael 
going off into the wilderness; those wonderfully mystical 
drawings of God speaking out of the fire or the clouds, with 
clear rays of light breaking through the mist. The whole story 
of the wandering of the Hebrews will have meaning; the op¬ 
pression in Egypt and the triumph of escape through the Red 
Sea will all become part of your child's early knowledge. And 
he will never lose it. 

^esop’s Fables with those crotchety and human animals. 
The myths of Greece and Rome, with all the grisly stories of 
Black Tartarus, the sunlight of Arcadian hills. The Norse 
myths and the lusty, bearded heroes with their great blond 
women. Tales of the Heroes: will Buck Rogers in his private 
twenty-fifth century stand up so much better than Horatius 
at the bridge.^ Tales of the Kings: the Tower of London, the 
little Princes, and Bonnie Prince Charlie on the Scottish moors. 
Louis XI, Richelieu, the French Revolution, Napoleon. 

American History: The Oregon Trails the settling of the 
West. The New England farmer looking up hastily from the 
famfly Bible when he hears a click at the window. TTie majesty 
of Lincoln and the horror of the Civil War, the World War. 
All from books. 
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How often every one has heard the comment: *'I can t 
stand poetry. It just doesn’t mean anything to me.” But has 
any one ever heard a child say it of “Jack and Jill”? Naturally 
not, because a child normally has a sense of rhythm: he is 
fascinated by those early repetitions in meter, the recurring 
sounds of a rhyme. It is not until he goes to school and begins 
to be told that he must enjoy verse that he begins to build that 
protective wall about himself. Schools do untold harm by 
forcing on children little lyrics about death and sorrow, such 
things as Lowell’s “First Snowfall” with its grave that is being 
covered up by the snow. No child is ready to dwell on the 
mystery of death with anything like understanding or sym¬ 
pathy; and if the elementary schools would only learn it, poetry 
would not die the wretch^ death that it does today with a 
large majority of its potential audience. Show us the two-year- 
old child who will not go delightedly through the pantomime 
of “Pat-a-cake, pat-a<ake, baker’s man . . and we’ll say that 
poetry is not for him. 

The trouble is, of course, that there is almost no attempt 
to lead a child through the logical steps of progression in 
poetry. He should have nursery rhymes, that goes without say¬ 
ing. But poetry shouldn’t be dropped there only to be taken 
up and rapidly strangled in the fifth grade with all the bless- 
ings-on-thee-little-man syrup of the nineteenth-century Ameri¬ 
can poets, strangled because the child has not a solid enough 
background to know that he is reading junk and that there 
is a lot of verse that is really good. Let him read some narra¬ 
tive verse: Hiawatha; some of the Lays of Ancient Rome; 
“Lochinvar”, “The Inchcape Rock”. He is able to read for 
what he likes. It is only a few years before the teachers and 
the critic8::will begin to point a bony finger at him, asking him 
how he can possibly have such opinions as he has. But for the 
present he is free. He reads without fear, and soon he. will 
begin to tell for himself what is worth his trouble. He is build¬ 
ing a background of a sense of rhythm and language; later 
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un he will be able to look without terror at the huge panorama 
of English verse. 

By all means, give them the nonsense books. Mother 
Goose. Don’t forget Edward Lear’s Nonsense Books with their 
limericks and long stories in rhyme. Try to find in the English 
language a more beautiful and tongue-enchanting series of 
sounds than the last stanza of ’The Owl and the Pussy Cat”: 

They dined on mince and slices of quince, 

Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 

And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand« 

They danced by the light of the moon, 

The moon, 

The moon. 

They danced by the light of the moon. 

Alice in Wonderland, and Through the Looking Glass, 
Davy and the Goblin, with its couplet, long before Ogden 
Nash: 

I have a little garden 

That I’m cultivating lard in . . . 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, all beginning with “Once upon a 
time”, Hans Anderson’s fairy tales, Andrew Lang’s rainbow- 
colored collection. Beatrix Potter’s stories of rabbits and mice 
and squirrels for the smallest member of the family. The 
Wind in the Willows, 

As the smallest member grows older there are Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn; Treasure Island; Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
Story of a Bad Boy, Judge Shute’s stories, which have won 
over to the cause the most confirmed non-readers, of Me and 
Beany and Pewt. Dickens and David Copperfield, his favorite 
child. The stories of Louisa May Alcott, which for some mys¬ 
terious reason are as interesting to boys as to girls. 

My list could go on indefinitely, and so, by this time 
probably, could yours. 

IV 

You may have noticed that twice already in this article 
there has been mention of junk. The term is used without 
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malice, for it is a mistake to try to regiment a child's reading 
to what his elders think he ought to have. That strange censor¬ 
ship of the last century which frowned upon the dime novel 
as being evil, when in reality it was the most moral kind of 
literature, only sent unnumbered little boys out to the haymow 
to read there in secret of the final victory of virtue and the 
heart of gold. Let them read junk: let them read the modem 
equivalents to The Rover Boys, The Bohbsey Ttvins, and Sink 
or Swim, Do or Die, The Erie Train boy. Let them listen to the 
brave children on the radio, but see that they give a fair chance 
to some of the books that will matter to them. 

Probably you are already living again some of the fun of 
reading those books which your children have never read. 
Never read because there hasn't been time.^ No, there has 
been time, and there is still time. 

It's all up to you, not to them, because you know what 
they are missing. You can mend that gap. 

You can send your children away to school and college 
and to the world and know that when they are lonely or dis¬ 
heartened, they will be able to turn to books. You will know 
that they will be able to enter an intelligent conversation and 
not be stumped by a lot of things they've never heard of. You 
will know that they will be able to listen to poetry with a tuned 
mind, be able to enter an art gallery without fear. That they 
will not say as a young girl did in a Broadway play a few 
seasons back, when the sound of Taps on Armistice Day came 
through the open window: "What's that.?" 

You will know that they will not, some years hence, in 
an English class, look up puzzled and say, "The Cross? What 
Cross?" 
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By 

Franos P. Chisholm 

I suppose that most schools now recognize that teaching 
students to read more closely and effectively is one of their 
primary duties. This duty, of course, has always been explicitly 
recognized by the elementary school. Teachers of older stu¬ 
dents, however, have often built their practices on the assump¬ 
tion that *‘learning to read" is something which their students 
did (or should have done) once and for all in their elementary 
school careers. Basic reading skill could be expected of high- 
school and college students, who then proceeded to "more 
difficult reading matter" and amassed a “larger vocabulary" 
to deal with "more complex ideas." 

This point-of-view has now been rather thoroughly dis¬ 
credited in secondary education, where, at least in theory, teach¬ 
ing reading is the responsibility of every teacher in the school, 
and ,not the job of the English teacher alone. High-schools no 
longer assume that reading is something their students "passed" 
sometime ago in another grade. Whether the high-schools are 
actually building flexible and powerful "reading habits” in 
their students is perhaps in doubt, but their recognition of their 
responsibility is almost unanimous. 

Colleges have been somewhat slower in accepting the 
same responsibility toward their students: until recently, in 
actual practice, the universal English One was supposed to 
"take care of" any reading "deficiencies," despite the fact few 
faculty-members, least of all the English teachers, were satis¬ 
fied* with the results. At the present time, many colleges are 
experimenting with new methods of dealing with the "reading 
problem"; perhaps it is now the livest professional problem. 
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It is encouraging indeed to note this stir of professional 
interest, for it is a response to a social problem of the very 
first importance. A primitive tribe can take its language (and 
the attitudes enshrined in it) “for granted’* in its relatively 
stable environment; but a modern democracy, whose c/tizens 
must adjust to (and help direct) social change, demands a 
citizenry which can interpret alertly and maturely the language 
in which its discussions take place. We live in a symbol- 
saturated culture: our ways of using and reacting to symbols, 
our ways of describing things, our ways of understanding 
statements, etc. (in a word, our neuro-semantic reactions) enter 
into every life-situation. Our distinguishing human characteris¬ 
tic is that we are symbol-users: it is probably impossible to 
overestimate the importance of training a mature and scien¬ 
tific use of this basic human tool. 

I suppose that everyone would agree that the training we 
ourselves have, and which we are giving to others, is not good 
enough. I do not think it necessary to feel that pessimism 
(about the future or about “human nature”) which to some 
people is a corollary: but we cannot help recognizing a kind 
of breakdo^TTirruiit communicative machinery, whether we 
measure that by the growth of unbalanced and violent attitudes, 
by the apparent failure of many discussions to achieve agree¬ 
ment, or by some other measure of our own, such as the seem¬ 
ingly increasing proportion of obtuse readers among our stu¬ 
dents. We have made highly satisfactory progress toward 
universal literacy: but obviously literacy is not enough. Seman¬ 
tic maladjustment is, if anything, more common among the 
highly^ literate. Many contemporary events (the rise of dema¬ 
gogic dictators, the spectacular success of somewhat question¬ 
able advertising, etc.) suggest that perhaps literacy alone, 
without trained evaluation habits, may be a public danger. 

Certainly any investigation of the reading skill of any 
sizeable group of college students or of adults is, at first 
glance, discouraging for people who have faith that social 
progress is guaranteed by formal education. For the tests re- 
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veal what every teacher dealing with the problem already 
knows: that there is a great gap between what the test passage 
“says” and what the students read in it. In classes, students 
are always ready and eager to “debate” and “discuss” an 
author’s opinions: but, when they are asked simply to state 
what (good or bad, correct or incorrect) it was the author said, 
as many as 70% of many classes will be unable to give even 
a fairly accurate account. Opinions will be “read into” the 
passage. Then, the student reacts as if “what he read” was 
equal to “what the author says.” 

Sometimes the reader will project his own opinions, and 
see them reflected in what he reads. He credits the author 
with saying what “any intelligent man” (i.e., the reader) 
“must” say on that subject. Sometimes he will project into 
the passage what he feels the author “must have meant” in 
view of what the reader knows about him. Suppose that a 
corporation executive should write an article advocating in¬ 
creased governmental supervision of industrial production. 
Many people, knowing that the author was a “business man” 
and that “business men” are “against” government regulation, 
are quite capable of summing up this article as “a defense 
of the free enterprise system against interference by the gov¬ 
ernment.” No amount of merely textual commentary will 
teach students who read in this way to do any better. The 
teacher, by explaining the text of the essay, may straighten 
them out on this particular passage, but they will repeat the 
pattern of their errors the next time they read. 

Note what people who misread this “business man” are 
doing. They are assuming that the connotations which they 
have for a class-name (“business man”) necessarily describe 
every individual to whom the name can be applied. To put 
it another way, the generalizations which they have made about 
a class of individuals (no matter how these definitions have 
been* made) describe each individual in the class without the 
further necessity of observing those separate individuals at all. 
This is equivalent to reacting to the actual world as if it hap- 
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pened to be the world of stereotypes, political cartoons, etc. 
It is important to notice that the misreading has occurred, not 
through ignorance, but through a disordered semantic reaction; 
the error has occurred because the reader’s attitude toward 
symbols is radically immature. 

A careful observer will be able to add many examples to 
like behavior from discussions he has listened to. A very fre¬ 
quent pattern in discussion consists of an answer by B, not to 
A’s statement, but to what B feels that A "must have meant." 
To illustrate this pattern, I transcribe a conversation I had 
recently with a student: 

People with college educations (the student said) 
know more, and hence are better judges of people. 

But aren’t you assuming (I asked) that a college 
education gives not only what we usually call 
’knowledge,’ but also what we usually call ’shrewd¬ 
ness’ or ’wisdom?’ 

Oh, you mean that there isn’t any use in going to 
college! 

This pattern, filled in by the context of the conversation, 
accounts for a very large number of misinterpretations, mis¬ 
quotations, misrepresentations, etc., from which each of us 
has suffered at some time or other. Its existence suggests that 
many verbal distortions, which we are accustomed to interpret 
angrily as being malignantly motivated, may occur because so 
many people have trained themselves in inadequate and dis¬ 
integrated semantic reactions. This students* response to my 
remark depends upon a long previous training of the student, 
which has resulted in the habitual behavior of reacting to every 
situation as if that situation could have only two values. I 
"must be** either praising or disparaging "college education**: 
since my remark did not sound like praise, I therefore **must 
think** that college is ‘*no good.** 

It is easy enough in a classroom situation to treat examples 
of misreading as if the reactions involved were matters of 
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words alone, and hence "serious** only in so far as they preju¬ 
dice the student*s success in a course. But the issues involved 
are much wider. In such situations the student is reacting to 
something (a remark, a sentence) as if it were something else 
(what he **thought’* it was); furthermore, he is unaware that 
the latter is, or can he, something other than the former. Now 
this is serious, for this unawareness, this reacting to an inac¬ 
curate picture of the situation (a picture nevertheless "thought 
to be** accurate) is characteristic of frustration-producing 
experiences. 

These considerations suggest that the problem of "teach¬ 
ing reading’* will be solved reasonably well only with a much 
wider framework than that within which it has been tradi¬ 
tionally approached. Within the school, reading is not a 
"subject," but rather a basic skill, prerequisite to full participa¬ 
tion in school and community life. In a written passage, some¬ 
one has made some statements to the reader about something. 
No doubt the primary responsibility for "clarity of expression" 
lies with the writer; but nevertheless the writer’s effort, like 
the speakers, is eventually at the mercy of the readef^s set of 
habitual reactions. Communication between individuals (essen¬ 
tial to the co-operative solving of our largely symbolic human 
problems) can be as quickly abolished by unskillful (i.e., dis¬ 
ordered) reading and listening as by confused writing and 
speaking. 

Unfortunately, it has been traditional to try to solve the 
problem of teaching reading by beginning with the content of 
the language passages: i.e., reading has been treated as pri¬ 
marily a process of apprehending the "meaning of words." 
Many teachers seem to think of reading as if it were a passive 
process, by which the "meaning" of the passage is registered 
in the student if he "knows" the words. But human beings 
are not cameras, nor are words the kind of stimuli which 
unequivocally carry their own "meanings" with them. What¬ 
ever techniques we adopt must be based upon the scientific 
knowledge that the reading process is an active organization 
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by the reader, suggested to him by the sentences he reads, but 
formed into a ‘meaningful'’ experience by the pattern of his 
own reactions. 

Hence, if we find unsatisfactory reading, we must make 
our specific diagnosis in terms of the reader’s trained reactions 
to symbol situations: we cannot solve it by analysis of language 
alone. The problem is in the reader, not in the content of the 
passage he is reading. 

And, in the reader, what we must be concerned with is 
not what too many teachers worry about: “lack of vocabulary,*’ 
ignorance of “ideas’’, etc. Ignorance and inexperience are rela¬ 
tively curable, given a workable method in the student. What 
the teacher of reading must be concerned with is the pattern 
of the student’s reaction to symbol-situations, his attitude 
toward language, his evaluating of what he reads: in other 
words, the ordering of his neuro-semantic reactions. If a stu¬ 
dent is to learn to read well, to overcome primitive behavior 
in language-situations, he must be trained to react maturely: 
he must acquire habits of proper evaluation. For it is the pat¬ 
tern of his active, habitual experiences which organizes “what 
the passage says’’ into what the passage “means” to him. 

If we are to learn to teach (and not merely advocate) 
“intelligent reading,” we must, I am convinced, deal with stu¬ 
dents on this fundamental level. And doing this involves 
reexamining our assumptions about what we are doing, so that 
we can take advantage of the large quantity of new knowledge 
about the human use of symbols which has been discovered 
during the last generation. This knowledge is essentially 
knowledge of the mechanisms and processes involved in human 
reaction to (symbolically-organized) situations. Intelligent, 
mature, skillful reading involves some knowledge of the rela¬ 
tions between symbols and what the symbols are symbols “of,” 
of human methods of organizing (perceiving) and symboliz¬ 
ing situations, of the life-effects of semantic habits, of the 
mechanisms and processes which underlie behaving with sym¬ 
bols, etc. 
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This knowledge is the content of the science of general 
semantics, which supplies for the teacher of reading that 
’‘wider basis’* for a solution which we have just mentioned, 
and in addition suggests a large number of empirically tested 
and immediately useable devices. 

n 

The problem of general semantics is to make clear the 
processes by which human beings formulate situations in sym¬ 
bols and react to these linguistic formulations. In other words, 
it is the science of language-fact relationship and the processes 
underlying communication. But, as Alfred Korzybski has 
shown conclusively, the problem is much more than an abstract 
logical problem. As general semantics is formulated in his 
pioneer text and in the work of his collaborators, it deals also 
(and inescapably, since this is part of a single unified prob¬ 
lem) with the life-implications of linguistic formulation. 

All this, you may say, sounds rather complex and f onn id- 
abJfi; what does it have to do with the immediate classroom 
problem of teaching students to read at least a little better? 
Well, first of all, the greatest immediate obstacle in the way 
of any attempt to improve reading is the reader’s unconscious¬ 
ness of the mechanism and structure of his disordered semantic 
reactions. The assumptions which underlie his faulty reading 
are unconscious (and hence uncontrollable): he is unable to 
see how the “meaning” he found in the passage, or his reac¬ 
tion to it, can be faulty or inadequate. 

Therefore, training in general semantics is a very powerful 
technique for improving “reading habits” as well as other reac¬ 
tions to symbols. For general semantics provides techniques 
for making conscious (and therefore controllable) the uncon¬ 
scious assumptions which lead to improper evaluation. It has 
been shown empirically that understanding the nature of lan¬ 
guage-situations is itself a very powerful developer of more 
mature reaction-patterns, and hence of more adequate "com¬ 
mand of the language” and response to symbols. The probable 
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explanation of this fact is that so large a proportion of inade¬ 
quate language-reactions stem from a ’'misunderstanding*' of 
language-fact relationships. (1 put the wor^ in quotation 
marks to indicate that 1 do not necessarily mean a conscious 
misunderstanding. It is not a matter of holding a false theory, 
but rather of proceeding on the bath of a silent assumption 
about language which is not in accord with empirical fact.) 

Every observer of language-behavior can call up examples 
of such ’’misunderstandings'* of language-fact relationships. 
One of those most commonly met in teaching reading is the 
’’one word—one meaning’* fallacy. Suppose a class is directed 
to read an essay in which, among other things, the author 
states that he believes that college education should develop 
’’open and enquiring, skeptical habits of enquiry.” Many stu¬ 
dents in that class will read that the author advocates atheism, 
religious disbelief, etc. If some one objects that the interpre¬ 
tation doesn’t seem to fit the context, these students will 
triumphantly announce; ’’But that’s what he says! That's what 
skepticism means!” 

Such a pattern of reaction has been reenforced by many 
social factors (such as the still prevalent school-marmish wor¬ 
ship of ”the dictionary”), but most of all by the silent assump¬ 
tion that words are more important than what words point to. 
It is easy enough to show students by examples, by exercises 
in paraphrase, that no word ever has the ’’same meaning.” But 
even that does not break him of the unscientific (and danger¬ 
ous) habit of feeling that the way to solve a problem is to 
arrive at an agreed definition of a word. 

Yet, certainly, for adequate reading, the question for the 
student to consider is not ^*the meaning” of any word (skepti¬ 
cism, democracy, cat, dog, the Chrysler Building, etc.), but 
rather what the words as the author uses them are symbols of. 
This point is crucial, because it involves the relationship of 
symbols and events. Unless the reader understands it, he can 
only see in what he reads the reflection of his own "meaning” 
for words. Furthermore, he will constantly be led astray in 
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his reaction to what he reads. If the author uses a given word 
(skepticism) to indicate A (inquisitiveness) whereas I would 
have used it to indicate B (religious disbelief), I, as a reader, 
will only be thrown off from considering what he said (deep 
or shallow, good or bad) by study based on trying to find out 
what "skepticism** *'really means.** 

Empirical evidence shows that we can train more adequate 
habits in a reader if we give him a structural explanation of 
the language-fact relationships involved. One such structural 
fact about language, for example, which is basic to a scientific 
general semantics, is that there is no necessary connection be¬ 
tween the "things** of the world and the words we use to 
describe them. You don’t eat the printed restaurant menu. 
Any linguistic formulation is only a kind of map of something 
which, whatever it is, is not the words used to describe it. 

Ill 

The first immediate importance of general semantics in 
the teaching of reading is to furnish the student with some 
structural notions of the relations of language and "facts.** If 
he is confusing definitions and events, formulations and reali¬ 
ties, the explanation of his confusion helps him to overcome it. 
His infantile feeling (that certain words have to go with cer¬ 
tain situations) becomes something he can deal with and 
change only after a structural explanation enables him to see 
what his present habits assume. For until it is made conscious, 
it is just part of the situation to him, something forming the 
situation of whose existence he is unaware. 

Nobody **really believes*’ that symbols dominate and 
control ’’nature” (the assumption of, primitive magic) or that 
some words equal reality (identification of formulation and 
thing formulated); but many people continue to behave in a 
manner which assumes these beliefs, without realizing that 
they are so behaving. 

In general semantics, symbols are considered as being on 
different levels. Korzybski’s basic teaching analogy is the com- 
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parison of a statement to a map, which may be ’*good’* or 
"bad,” depending on how it reflects the structure of the terri- 
toiy. But, good or bad, the map is not the territory, nor does 
it tell all about the territory. Furthermore, we can have maps 
of maps (statements about statements) indefinitely. 

My own experience has been that this explanation reduces 
considerably and immediately the amount of "misreading” 
among college students. The various "misreadings” which 
come from feeling that a word must always "mean” the same 
tend to disappear when students begin to feel that statements 
are on different levels. Many of them begin to develop the 
ability to see "through” the words to what the author is talk¬ 
ing about. 

It is, of course, on the interpretation of very highly ab¬ 
stract words (more accurately, high-order abstractions) that 
most students have difficulty in reading. Such words are often 
symbols for semantic disturbance, or attempts to create seman¬ 
tic disturbance: this fact has led some people to "distrust” all 
high’Order abstractions. In students we find, just as often as 
we find a belief in "real meanings,” a feeling that no word on 
a higher level than ”dog” or "cat” can be used "meaningfully.” 

Instruction in general semantics performs a very useful 
function for these readers. Very few of them have ever con¬ 
sidered the difficulties involved in the symbolic formulation 
of situations; most of them in addition have been prevented 
from understanding language-fact relationships by their own 
unconscious assumptions about those relationships. My stu¬ 
dent, whom I mentioned earlier, who concluded that I "must 
be” either "praising” or "blaming” college education, had 
this rigid reaction because of just such an assumption. Even 
a little discussion about non-identity, levels of statement, func¬ 
tions of language etc., makes the evaluations of many of them 
more flexible. 

This last result brings us back to what I feel to be ’the 
prime importance of general semantics for the teaching of 
reading: that it keeps our consideration (and our students’) 
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riveted on the question of the structure of the reader’s reac¬ 
tion. It cannot be repeated too often that misreading, being 
in the reader, cannot be cured in the text. I have found that 
it is helpful to teach some facts about the structure of human 
reactions to symbols as well as those about language-fact rela¬ 
tionships we have just discussed. It is necessary to repeat this, 
and to insist on it so strongly, because, in most of us who 
handle the reading problem professionally, the language-cen¬ 
tered tradition of our training is so strong that it seems more 
’’natural” to approach the problem from the direction of 
language. 

But in fact, in social action, in education, etc., what counts 
is not what the text ’’means” in the abstract, what the author 
or speaker ’’meant to say.” If I listen to a lecturer, what I go 
away quoting him as saying, what I actually ’’heard” him say 
(even though it is far from what he ’’meant”) is what he has 
communicated to me. 

Hence, unskilled listening, misunderstanding, etc., on my 
part prevents exact communication. It leads to radical mis- 
evaluation by me of the speaker and of the speaker’s words; 
it leads me to action based upon a false formulation of the 
situation. The whole incident may be a trivial one, but in prin¬ 
ciple it is serious. (What difference would there have been in 
contemporary history had a large proportion of Germans re¬ 
acted to Hitler’s talk of the ’’Greater German Reich” as if the 
symbol represented a semantic disturbance in Hitler rather 
than as if it represented a ’’reality?”) I have my ’’meaning”, 
’’opinions,” my ways of reacting to symbols. But I may be com¬ 
pletely ignorant of how I achieved these ’’opinions,” and 
quite unconscious of the structure of my reactions to symbols 
presented to me. Unless these considerations are called to my 
attention, I will be simply unable to see how my reaction to 
the speaker, what I ’’heard,” what I feel and do, can be 
’’wrong.” I ’’heard what he said,” and ’’any normal human 
being” would of course react just as I did. 

What must the student know to transcend this communi- 
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cation-defeating attitude? General semantics (and the results 
of those who have taught it to students) suggests several tech¬ 
niques. The student must learn not to respond to symbols 
as if they were signals for immediate invariable total reactions; 
that is, he must transcend “signal reactions” such as those dis¬ 
played by Pavlov's animals or by choleric humans whose blood- 
pressure rises when the name of the opposition political party 
is mentioned. He must l«nn to check or delay his response 
until he relates the symbols to some real situation other than 
his own inner trained likes and dislikes. 

To do this, he needs two different kinds of knowledge 
and training. First of all he needs to know something of the 
“neuro-semantic” side of general semantics: he must see the 
difference between signal (automatic) and symbol reactions. 
Without structural explanation, advice to the student to delay 
his response to his reading, not to “burst out with hasty opin¬ 
ions,” not to assume that his first reading is “what it says,” 
etc., remains merely good advice: excellent, something to which 
he will “agree,” but which he will have no technique at all 
for carrying out. As formulated in general semantics, attain¬ 
ment of mature symbol reactions is not an “ideal” to be praised, 
but becomes a problem for the student to solve. 

Second, the student needs to realize the indivisibility, the 
unitary “body-mind” character of his reaction to symbols, 
which is often concealed from him by conventional instruction 
in language in the abstract. A little study shows how, in fact, 
we learn our language, how, with our vocabulary, we absorb 
attitudes and valuations suggested by the weightings (“emo¬ 
tional connotations”) which the words have in the social 
groups we belong to. Such study brings home to the student 
very rapidly the total-organic nature of language-reactions. It 
also has the effect of making him more sensitive to the shad¬ 
ings and weightings which the author put on the words. He 
can begin to look on what he reads as a map of something 
and judge it on that basis as good, bad, significant, misleading, 
deep, shallow, etc., rather than giving his immediate reaction 
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to it on the basis of how closely it corresponds to the pattern 
of signal reactions which he happens to bring to it. 

IV 

In this brief treatment it is impossible to indicate more 
than a few of the general areas in which general semantics is 
useful for teacher and student of reading. Nor is it possible 
to give anything but a misleading account of general semantics 
itself. I am very conscious that a short article like this one does 
not help anyone at once to apply general semantics to reading 
instruction in the specific circumstances in which he works. I 
hope though that enough has been said to indicate that the 
methodological synthesis of knowledge (scientific, linguistic, 
epistemological, etc.) achieved in general semantics furnishes 
the basis for a broader and more adequate solution of the acute 
problem of teaching reading. 

For all evidence points to the conclusion that, if we are 
to achieve what we hope for in reading instruction, we must 
include evaluation factors as well as training in word-recogni¬ 
tion. The communication process involves both speakers and 
listeners, writers and readers, using a socially-constructed 
symbol-system, in whose structure “reality’* must be repre¬ 
sented. This communication-process can never be even reason¬ 
ably effective until the attitude of both parties toward their 
mutual language is reasonably mature; but the process can be 
destroyed more easily by listeners than by speakers. A wise 
man can learn from a fool, but a fool cannot learn from a wise 
man unless he ceases to be a fool. 

We must guard against the notion that the problem of 
teaching reading in schools is confined to a number of verbally- 
awkward students, those who usually end up in “remedial 
reading” clinics. Inadequate vocabulary, semi-literacy, a poor 
command of the technical terms of a field, etc., are not the 
only indications of a need for “remedial instruction” in read¬ 
ing. Signal-reactions, inability to relate language to territory, 
and other neuro-semantic disorders are often combined wiA 
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brilliant verbal facility. Some students do not so much read 
a passage as make it the stimulus for producing a verbal pat¬ 
tern touched off by their own personal reaction to the original 
words. 

The final point which I want to make here in regard to 
general semantics in reading instruction is that general seman¬ 
tics brings scientific justification for a belief which English 
teachers have always held: the vital social and personal im¬ 
portance of language-instruction. (The corollary drawn by 
some English teachers, that the kind of instruction which most 
of us now give is adequate, does not however follow.) The 
pattern of an individual’s neuro-semantic reactions underlies 
his personal adjustment and his social action: infantile reac¬ 
tions to symbols (including inadequate reading) are symptoms 
of a wider immaturity of personality. Hence language-instruc¬ 
tion should always be undertaken in the wider context of the 
total reaction of the student, which is exactly what many great 
English teachers have long advocated. General semantics 
gives us the validated techniques for tackling our job on this 
fundamental basis. 

Perhaps the best way to finish an article like this one on 
the importance of general semantics is to suggest a short list 
of readings for the study of general semantics. This list is not 
a full "bibliography” but is only meant to notice a few 
available books. Teachers wishing to apply general semantics 
seriously should consult the fuller bibliographies in these 
books. They should also inquire concerning pamphlets and 
reprints which are available at these two sources: 

Institute of General Semantics, 1234 East 56th Street, 
Chicago 37. 

ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, Editorial Offices, 

3300 Federal Street, Chicago 16. 

The pioneer and still definitive text is Korzybski’s; also 
noted in this list are works of his students and co-workers and 
other methodologically-sound books dealing with problems 
important to teachers of communication. All are available 
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from their publishers or from the Institute of General 
Semantics. 

Bell, Eric T. THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1934. 

Chisholm, Francis P. INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON GENERAL 
SEMANTICS. Institute of General Semantics, Chicago, 1944. 

Hayakawa, S. I. LANGUAGE IN ACTION. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1941. 

Johnson, Wendell. LANGUAGE AND SPEECH HYGIENE: AN APPLI¬ 
CATION OF GENERAL SEMANTICS. Outline of a course. University of 
Iowa. General Semantics Monographs No. 1, 1939, Institute of General 
Semantics, Chicago. 

Kendig, M., editor. PAPERS FROM THE SECOND AMERICAN CON¬ 
GRESS ON GENERAL SEMANTICS, 1941. Published June, 1943. Institute 
of General Semantics, Chicago. 

Kor 2 ybski. Alfred. SCIENCE AND SANITY: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
NON-ARISTOTELIAN SYSTEMS AND GENERAL SEMANTICS. Science 
Press Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1933. Second edition with new Introduc¬ 
tion and bibliography, 1941. 

Lee, Irving J. LANGUAGE HABITS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS: AN IN¬ 
TRODUCTION TO GENERAL SEMANTICS. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1941. 

Preston, George H. THE SUBSTANCE OF MENTAL HEALTH. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York, 1943. 

Whorf, B. L. SCIENCE AND LINGUISTICS. The Technology Review, 
April, 1940. Reprinted by the Institute of General Semantics. 
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WHY CALL IT REMEDIAL WORK? 

By 

H. P. Maynard 


The mother was worried about her son. We had been 
discussing his educational problems for some time. Finally she 
said, “Son, you run along outside for a few minutes.” He had 
scarcely closed the door when she turned to me and said, “Tell 
me why he has done so poorly on his placement tests. Does it 
mean he is not intelligent and that he has not the mental 
capacity to go on to a higher level in his academic work?” 

It may be heartening news to many parents that this pat¬ 
tern is prevalent in many cases and in almost all of them it is 
the boy's lack of previous training rather than a lack of inher¬ 
ent ability which is causing the trouble. 

Let us go on with this typical case. The boy has applied 
for admission to school. He has been given an Otis Intelligence 
Test, which is a written, timed test. He has also been given 
subject tests in English, mathematics, and a foreign language 
or a history. His intelligence test shows him to be in the low¬ 
est quarter of boys rated throughout the country. He fails 
his other examinations and appears to be a poor candidate 
from the scholastic point of view. He is an outstanding boy, 
however, when considered from another angle. He is honest, 
sincere, and desirous of bettering himself. He has personality, 
character, and integrity which will eventually mark him as an 
outstanding man in his community or even in his country. In 
fact, he is just the type of boy we feel deserves the benefits of 
an endowed school. 

Our next problem is to discover what is back of the poor 
results on the placement examinations. He is given more 
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searching tests which allow us to determine whether those re¬ 
sults came through poor training in his previous schooling, or 
through some "block*' in his mental make-up which has hin¬ 
dered him from making normal progress. 

The first step is to check the results of the written intelli¬ 
gence test by giving him an oral intelligence test. In almost 
every case we shall find that a boy's intelligence rating will 
improve when the questions are read to him by the examiner. 
There is, of course, a definite reason for this improvement 
The average child is not a perfect reader. He may read very 
slowly; he may read inaccurately; he may even lack power of 
concentration to such a degree that he cannot keep his mind 
on one sentence long enough to get the meaning from it. Thus 
the child’s reading ability colors every question he is asked and 
does not give a true picture of his over-all intelligence. Imagine 
yourself obliged to make an intelligence rating on a test written 
in French when you had only a nodding acquaintance with that 
language. You probably would not be able to answer the 
simplest facts. Now suppose some one who could translate 
French translated the questions orally for you. You would 
find that your rating would jump considerably and be much 
nearer the proper level. We find that this boy showed a very 
low rating on the written test, but jumped to a superior rating 
on the oral test. We have put our finger almost immediately 
upon the source of some of his trouble. Without further test¬ 
ing we may tell the mother that her son has better-than-average 
intelligence and should be able to go on to do a higher level 
of academic work. 

One might think that our work is over, but this is far from 
true. We have merely placed the learning "block" somewhere 
in the reading zone. We must now attempt to find the specific 
cause for this "block" and remedy it. The boy is next given 
tests which will allow us to find his grade placement in a num¬ 
ber; of fundamental learning skills. For example, the boy may 
be in the eighth grade. We may find that he is capable of 
doing ninth grade work in arithmetic computation where he 
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deals only with numbers, but he may drop to sixth grade level 
in his ability to do the reasoning-type problems which bring 
into play his reading skill. His vocabulary skill may be at the 
tenth grade level, because he might well develop this skill by 
listening to intelligent discussions at home. In contrast, his 
spelling skill might be found at the third grade level, because 
here again the reading or writing skill would have some play. 
One of the most important skills is that of writing-speed. If 
his writing-speed happened to be below his normal grade 
placement the handicap would be great because so many tests 
are timed ttsts. Thus a speedy reader or writer will finish 
his test beTore the time limit is up. If the test is well planned 
by the examiner, the average boy will complete the test; but 
the slow reader or writer, though he may be able to answer 
most of the questions, will find himself only part way through 
the test when the papers are collected. 

We have now learned that this boy has a superior intelli¬ 
gence-rating on an oral test as compared with a poor rating 
on a written test. He is well prepared in arithmetic computa¬ 
tion and in English vocabulary skills, but weak in those skills 
which necessitate reading or writing—such as spelling, arith¬ 
metic, reasoning problems, reading comprehension, etc. In 
other words, the only trouble with this boy is that he has not 
laid the bricks well for a foundation for his scholastic work. 
Much to the parent’s delight, as well as my own, I am able to 
say that there is no reason why this boy cannot be prepared to 
carry a higher level of study. 

It is now time to apply the remedy. One might almost 
say that a rather mature student will go back into the third 
grade and take his spelling, and into the sixth grade and take 
his arithmetic reasoning problems again. Of course this is not 
literally practical, nor would it be a wise move if it could be 
done. At that age children progress year by year in these skills, 
whereas we have found that a mature student under proper 
tutelage progresses by months, when he applies himself to 
certain definite skills. It is not unusual for a boy to bring his 
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spelling, reading, or writing skills up from two to three years 
by grade placement-measure by a full summer’s work. 

This remedy seems almost too simple, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that there are pit-falls to be avoided. 
When a boy of fifteen goes back to do the work at third grade 
level in any skill he is likely to feel the whole thing is silly. 
In many cases this has been the deciding factor against the 
necessary improvement which would eventually allow the boy 
to go on from where we found him. He feels he is too big a 
boy to be doing such foolish stuff. If he can persuade Dad 
that there is no sense to the whole thing, the whole program 
is defeated. 

You have no doubt heard of “remedial work” with its 
attendant scientific names such as strephosymbolia, mirror 
vision, etc. Don’t let this talk make you feel that educators 
of today are all making passes in the air and saying Abraca¬ 
dabra if you bring your son to them for advice. Nine chances 
out of ten, there is nothing the matter with your son, except 
that somewhere along the way he has missed learning some 
of the skills necessary for his further education. Although this 
is a serious matter, it can be very easily remedied and it must 
be if he is to carry the load imposed by higher education. Just 
as the height of a house depends upon the depth and strength 
of its foundation, so the degree of education attainable in any 
instance depends upon this foundation of learning skills. It 
is not necessary to call this correction “remedial work”; it 
could better be called foundational repair. 
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THE CALAMITIES OF BETTY 
Reading and the Treatment of Personality Disorders 

By 

Thomas V. Moore, S. J. 

Mankind has been interested in dealing with the problems 
of the mind by reading, perhaps from the very days when 
books first came into existence. At all events, the library at 
Thebes bore this inscription ^ifvyriQ iaiQelov ^ a healing place 
for the soul. So no attempt in our day to treat personality 
disorders by reading can lay any claim to being an essentially 
new departure. 

What stimulated me to think over the problem was an 
accidental occurrence. I spent the spring of 1939 in England 
and said Mass at times on Sunday for a Catholic family that 
lived in a large country mansion and had in their house their 
own private chapel. In one visit to this beautiful country home 
1 noticed a few books lying on a table covered with manila 
paper and labeled in large letters: SERVANTS' LIBRARY. 
I became interested in seeing what kind of books were chosen 
for the servants’ library and glanced through them. They con¬ 
stituted a little sequel of novels in which the main theme was 
the calamities of Betty who stole butter and various such arti¬ 
cles from the store house. Though the crudity of this attempt 
at bibliotherapy could not help but strike me as amusing, 
nevertheless, for some reason the problem of treating behavior 
disorders by reading kept recurring to my mind. Surely there 
must be some better material than the calamities of Betty. 

I approached various libraries and gathered the impres¬ 
sion that at least some of those who work with selecting tooks 
for children had mainly before their mind the objective of 
getting children interested in reading. To attain this end they 
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felt that one must carefully avoid any attempt to preach to 
children through books. Furthermore, I found that a great 
deal of children’s literature is nothing but innocent nonsense 
and seems to be void of any religious or moral value. But 
should this be? It seemed to me that there are opportunities 
for those who write children’s literature to instruct as well as 
amuse and that a number of writers have availed themselves 
of this opportunity without having fallen into the crudities of 
the calamities of Betty. 

One who gives a great deal of time to one field of invest!-1 
gation is likely to be profoundly ignorant of other fields. He 
knows what is going on in other fields by hearsay and glancing 
over an article that happens to come his way. I wish to confess 
to this profound ignorance of Education and English literature 
but from my hearsay information it seems that a profound 
change has come over education. It has become very prac¬ 
tical and utilitarian. One has to be prepared for a job. A secre¬ 
tary should know how to spell, but ordinarily she does not 
have to produce a masterpiece of English literature which her 
boss reads as an essay of his own. Have the days passed when 
the student was calFed upon, not only to translate the Latin 
and Greek classics, but also to produce a translation which, 
while being true to the original by a deft choice of words, was 
also i magnificent piece of English in itself? 

And then, were there not days when moral ideals were 
in some way made to glow with the brightness of classic an¬ 
tiquity and seemed all the more wonderful and desirable be¬ 
cause of the literary beauty with which they were clothed? 
Is it true that the study of languages has for its main object 
the attempt to enable the student to travel and do business in 
a foreign land and no longer converges in the development 
of the power to give expression to thoughts in masterful Eng¬ 
lish? Is it true Aat moral education is no longer an objective 
at all, let alone a superior aim that transcends even the im¬ 
parting of knowledge and the development of the power of 
expression? There was a day when normal education was an 
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objective even in the copy books which the children used in 
learning how to write and spell. 

Are we face to face with a current philosophy which is 
sensationalistic in its psychology and utilitarian in its moral 
outlook on life? Sensationalism does not admit the existence 
of general principles so it is idle to raise the question of their 
moral value or to attempt to inculcate them. Is it true that 
any such attempt is becoming more and more rare in the school 
and in the home? ’‘Consider,” says one writer, “the disappear¬ 
ance of mottoes from the kitchen wall and that incredible loss 
to the structural framework of social character, the vanished 
Spencerian copy book which was for our day a modern version 
of Aesop’s Fables, whose wise saws have done so much to 
epitomize laudable conduct from the past, for the present and 
the future. ’God bless our home* has vanished along with 
’Honesty is the best policy;* ‘Practice makes the master*; ‘A 
penny saved is a penny earned*; ‘A stitch in time saves nine*.*’- 

It is not for us to consider now whether these things have 
really passed away or whether they were effective means of 
character training or whether better means are now available. 
But I would like to point out that the human mind does harbor 
ideals and principles and that it is a matter of prime impor¬ 
tance to develop in the mind of the child worth-while ideals 
and true principles. In a study made by Betke in our Depart¬ 
ment it was found that non-delinquent boys solve moral prob¬ 
lems by sound ethical principles much more frequently than 
do delinquent boys and the difference is statistically signifi¬ 
cant.^ Occasionally a delinquent boy chooses for himself a 
false ideal. Some time ago a number of boys in an institution 
for delinquents were asked among other things to name their 
greatest hero. One boy named Dillinger as his ideal. It is 
easily seen that with such an ideal our adolescent is likely to 
manifest some abnormality of conduct. There is a great deal 
of empirical evidence to show that false ideals and principles 
have something to do with abnormalities of behavior. 
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Thinking over possibilities of treatment for those who 
manifest personality disorders led me to recall the calamities 
of Betty and to seek a better type of bibliotherapy. Eventually 
I asked Miss Clara Kircher of the Public Library in Newark 
to work out for me a bibliography which might help me in 
my attempts to treat the problem child. 

Such a bibliography had certain fundamental demands: 

1. The books must be interesting in themselves and pro¬ 
vide easy reading on the level of the reader; 

2. Each book must be assigned to its grade level and so 
labeled; 

3. There must be a subject index giving in alphabetical 
ore ar the main problems for which children come to 
a child guidance clinic. 

The idea back of the method is that when one knows the 
problem with which the child is confronted, he picks a book 
in which the child can read of someone who met the same 
difficulty which the child is suffering and handled it in a satis¬ 
factory manner. It is hoped that the child will himself see 
from reading the book the true way of dealing with his prob¬ 
lem and set out on that way without any more ado. In my 
experience with the technique, I find that when a child is in 
the acute stage of any problem he is likely to read his problem 
into almost any book somewhere, even though one familiar 
with the book did not see at first sight that it had anything 
specifically to do with the child's problem. It is however a 
great help to have a bibliography such as Miss Kircher pre¬ 
pared for me and the books at hand to offer the child. Most 
children are very glad to take a book home. 

From my experience also it seems that most children read 
for interest only and do not crystallize out of their reading 
any principles of conduct. It does not follow, however, Aat 
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random reading of good books is of little or no ethical value. 
Thus one learns something by random experience, though he 
would have learned a great deal more had he been directed 
by one who knew how to point out things of value.* 

It seems to be a matter of special value to ask the child 
to tell you what the story was about and then by questioning 
to lead the child to formulate the appropriate mental principle. 
It is very interesting to note that it is one thing for a principle 
to gain admittance to the mind and be accepted as logically 
true but it demands something more for the principle to be¬ 
come an actual and practical guide of conduct. 

Thus, in one of my early attempts at bibliotherapy I loaned 
a boy Hubert Skidmore’s Hill Doctor» The eleven and a half 
year old youngster was having such violent scenes with the 
lady with whom his mother shared a house that it seemed that 
his mother would have to move elsewhere. Furthermore, he 
was very selfish towards his smaller brother, never allowing 
the little fellow to handle or play with his toys; finally he 
was not studying at school and got down in the dumps when 
he was scolded. He came for a number of visits and we had 
a chat about what he had learned from the Hill Doctor. In 
the first interview after he had been given the book he said 
that he had learned that the Hill Doctor worked among poor 
country people but no matter how poor they were they shared 
whatever they had with anyone who needed it. This is men¬ 
tioned in the most incidental way in Skidmore’s novel; and 
our boy’s calling attention to it as a major item is perhaps an 
example of how one reads into a book rather than out of it 
his own personal problems. I might have asked at once, 
’’Would it not be reasonable, therefore, for you to share your 
things with your little brother”. But I did not. Somewhat later 
he complained about the lady with whom the family lived, 
scolding him. And I asked him for what. He replied, ’’For 
teasing my little brother and taking his toys without asking 
him and not allowing him to play with mine.” 

Here, I thought, was my opportunity to recall to his mind 
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what he had learned from the hill folk who shared whatever 
they had with anybody else. And so I asked if the example 
of the hill folk did not suggest that he should share his things 
with his little brodier. He answered right away, '*Not a bit 
of it!” “Why.:*’* I queried. He replied, “If I ever let him have 
anything I will never get it back.** I let the matter drop, mak¬ 
ing no attempt to argue the point. 

The incident is very instructive. It shows that principles 
may enter the mind and be accepted as true and even admir¬ 
able; but they are not allowed, for all that, to be a factor in 
determining conduct. We must not, however, become discour¬ 
aged but go on with our attempt to develop sound principles 
in the mind of the child and if we can do nothing to make 
them become determiners of conduct, to hope that in some 
way that principles once planted will in due season be acti¬ 
vated. This is precisely what happened in our problem boy. 
Somewhat later, in talking over the HHl Doctor, he told me 
how a boy wanted to take care of the hill doctor*s horse be¬ 
cause he liked the horse so much. The doctor thought he was 
too small and at first said no. The little fellow begged and 
so the doctor finally consented just to make him happy. 

I asked, “Have you applied that principle to yourself?** 
He answered, “Yes.** 

1 asked, “How?** 

“If my little brother wants to do something and I don’t 
want him to, I should let him do it just to make the little 
fellow happy.** And then, without waiting for further ques¬ 
tions, he blurted out, “I have done this several times already.** 
**How?** 

“He likes to sit on my bike and work the pedals. It makes 
him think he*s driving. I used to make him get off but now 
I let him work the pedals just because it makes him happy. 
I also let him play with lots of other things.**® 

And so we see that further reading has activated an im¬ 
portant moral truth which has passed from a logical principle 
to a moral maxim influencing conduct. It might be well to 
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note that the incident about the doctor, the horse, and the 
little boy, while occurring in Skidmore’s novel has been em¬ 
bellished to such an extent that Skidmore would not recognize 
it. It is another example of how the child reads his problem 
into the book and if it is not there in proper form the imagina¬ 
tion of the child weaves in details of his own creation and 
unconsciously produces an incident that satisfies his personal 
needs. 

One might remark, too, that what a child picks out of a 
book is often what is incidental and trivial as far as the plot 
and the main thought of the novel is concerned. Freud has 
pointed out that the dreamer selects just such trivialities in the 
experience of the previous day as the starting point of the 
dream. There is something in the incident that has a direct 
analogy with the major problems in the life of the dreamer 
and it is this analogous something which initiates the dream. 
In a very similar way the child’s attention is caught by incidents 
which touch his personal problems. He seems to p6nder them 
unconsciously and in so doing he adds to them in imagination 
and the resulting complex is very like a dream but a dream 
that is remembered as an incident that was read about in a 
book. Psychiatrists term such falsifications ’’pseudo-hallucina¬ 
tions of memory.” 

In an early interview the boy told me that when the Hill 
Doctor was in medical school he had someone to stand over 
him when he was doing an operation and make sure he did it 
right. When corrected he did not get angry. All this is read 
into the story by the boy. I said nothing; but, in a later inter¬ 
view when we were talking over his sensitiveness to correction, 
I reminded him of what he told me about the Hill Doctor and 
suggested that the next time he was scolded it might be well 
to say, ’’Thank you. I will try to do better.” My advice seemed 
utterly thrown away, for in several subsequent interviews I 
learned of violent emotional scenes when he had been cor¬ 
rected. But after a dormant period of varying lengths seeds 
finally do sprout. So some weeks later he suddei^y turned 
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from telling me about his improvement in school work to 
blurt out, **Say, you know that trick you taught me last time?'* 
I was not conscious of having taught him anything which in 
my language I would call a "trick," and so 1 asked, "What 
trick?" 

"You told me," he said, "that when anybody scolded me 
1 should say, 'Thank you. I'll try to do better.' My aunt scolded 
me and I tried it out on her. It worked like hot magic. She 
was so proud. She went out and bought Joe and me Coca-Cola 
and peanuts and let me stay up till half-past ten."® 

It is sometimes possible to get a child to read the right 
book at the right time and bring about a happy solution to an 
emotional crisis which threatened to end in a dangerous piece 
of foolish conduct. A sixteen year old girl had been coming 
to the Child Center at the Catholic University for epileptic 
seizures. She came in for one interview rather tense emotion¬ 
ally and announced her intention of leaving home. 

"1 am sixteen," she said, "and I am going out to get a 
job and have my own little room all to myself." 

There had been a fuss between her father and her grand¬ 
mother, in the course of which her father told his motiber to 
get out of the house. Our patient defended her grandmother 
and told her father that he had lived all these years with his 
mother and had no right now to tell her to get out of the 
house. So the father then became angry with his daughter and 
told her that she could get out along with her grandmother. 
And now she said, "I am determined to do so." 

I first tried talking things over attempting by ordinary 
methods to bring about a better understanding but I could not 
budge her resolution to leave home and go to work. 

I then thought of bibliotherapy and suggested a com¬ 
promise. 

"Go to school, just for two weeks. Read a book; write 
me what you think of it and see me at the end of the two 
wcdcs." 
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I let her take home Land Spell by Gladys Hasty Carroll. 
Some days later I received the following letter: 

“I read the book and now I see what you mean. 

I must have my education in order to go out and face 
the world. I realize now that I must take a step down 
for happiness. I know now that the man who said 
Tride goeth before the fall’ was really right. I have 
gone to school now for a week and I can truthfully 
say that I have never had a better time. Dr. Moore, 

I think my daddy really loves me now and doesn’t 
want me to leave. 

I hope you are well and happy and please say 
hello to your nice secretary for me. Lots of love." 

I then loaned her A Bend in the Road by Margaret Ray¬ 
mond. It is the story of a girl who left home after being 
whipped by her father and got a job in a factory. It pictures 
vividly the difficulties she had in living on such a small salary 
and introduces from time to time the much better lot of those 
who have been blessed by the opportunities of education. This 
is never pointed out explicitly but the reader can scarcely fail 
to see that an uneducated girl attempting to leave home and 
"go it alone" through life must expect hard and dreary years 
in a desert land from which there is little hope of any escape. 

I asked her when she came back what she got out of the 
book and so she outlined for me the plot. I then asked, "But 
what did you get out of if for yourself?** 

She answered by enumerating a few practical conclusions. 

"It shows me that losing my temper is pretty silly. 

I don’t think I should leave home. 

I learned that my father loves me even though he is gruff 
on the outside." 

We followed along with various books all of which she 
read with interest; but I never heard anything more about 
leaving home and going to work and "leading my life my 
way" as she once expressed it. 
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III 

Who is to make use of bibliotherapy? Is it a technique 
that only the psychiatrist can handle with safety? 

To me it seems that it is a technique that can be used 
with good effects by parents as well as teachers, provided they 
are equipped with a full amount of common sense and have a 
kindly personal interest in the welfare of the child. Strange 
to say, one cannot take for granted a kindly personal interest 
in the welfare of the child even in the case of parents. Though 
it seems to me that any teacher or librarian with common sense 
and a warm personal interest in the welfare of children can 
make good use of bibliotherapy, I have been confronted with 
the objection that no school could make use of this technique 
without the services of a psychiatrist. I cannot share this 
opinion. ' 

There is, I believe, a good deal of discussion going on 
at the present time about ways and means of introducing 
character-training into the school. To me there seem to be 
many important possibilities opened up by bibliotherapy, par¬ 
ticularly to the teachers of English literature. With a subject 
index of novels^ that touch on the major problems of adoles¬ 
cence and the books available in the school library, any teacher 
or librarian who can spare a few minutes a week to chat with 
a boy or girl can help the problem student over many more 
or less serious emotional difficulties. 

And may I now enter a plea for the creation of a better 
type of juvenile literature, characterized by the vivid, glowing 
portrayal of plain ordinary human beings struggling with the 
difficulties of life, failing perhaps, again and again but even¬ 
tually working out a worth-while solution to typical problems 
of human experience? 

The true value of such literary productions is going to 
depend to a very large extent on the author’s philosophy of 
life. And if that is so, there must be much more in the teach- 
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ing of English than imparting the techniques of verbal cxpres- 
sion of thought. In the courses in English one must learn how 
to think the highest thought and conceive the noblest of ideals 
and give expression to concepts in a masterful language that 
makes the writer; and to ideals, by virtues that make the man. 

• Diodorus of Sicily i, 49, 3, Loeb Classical Library, Vol, I, p. 173. 
Diodorus lived in the first century B.C. 

• John H. Stokes, M.D., "Some General Considerations Affecting Present- 
Day S« and Sex Education Problems." Venereal Disease Information, 1944, 
No. 25. p. 200. 

• Oritioil ratio 7.081. See Sister Mary Angela Betke, "Defective Moral 
Reasoning in Delinquency.” Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, 1944, Vol. 6, 
No. 4, p. 89. 

• Cf. T. V. Moore, Cognhhe Psychology. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1939. 
p. 508. 

• T. V. Moore, The Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders, Grune and 
Stratton, New York, 1943. pp. 227-8. 

• T. V. Moore, The Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders, p. 229. 

• l^ss Qara Kircher’s index has been printed under the title: Character 
Formation through Books: A Bibliography, printed by the Library of the Catho¬ 
lic University of America, Brookland, D. C. 
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By 

S. A. Nock 

We are growing aware that education and living are 
pretty much one and the same. At least we know that educa¬ 
tion is not something that begins at the age of five in the first 
grade and continues by means of accumulation of marks until 
it is possible to get a handsomely engraved piece of paper. 
We do not, however, alter our habits and methods to fit our 
increased understanding. We are still too apt to think of only 
school days as ''education”, and to move our pupils from com¬ 
partment to compartment as we have done for so many genera¬ 
tions. It is odd that teachers of English are as conservative 
as any in making changes, because English is the one subjec. 
that cannot be shut up in a compartment, but is rather the 
context for every activity from algebra to baseball. 

We are beginning to look to our schools to prepare a 
better-rounded human being than we used to expect. While 
it is true that education and living are very much the same, 
still it is in our school years that our chief business is learning 
from our elders a variety of knowledge and getting encourage¬ 
ment to prepare ourselves for subsequent living. Our schools 
used to be pretty well distinguished from one another accord¬ 
ing to the peculiar nature of the subjects taught, but now we 
are beginning to see that an educated man, or rather a man 
whose education has properly started, needs more than any 
particular type of school can offer. 

A well-rounded individual has three abilities: to succeed 
in his chosen profession; to function reasonably in society; to 
exercise judgment in all matters that come to his attention, to 
evaluate them, and to enjoy them accordingly. Some types of 
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schools and curriculums have prepared first*rate apprentices to 
go out into various jobs, businesses, and professions. Others 
have encouraged social awareness. The ^ools and curricu¬ 
lums devoted to the liberal arts were supposed to encourage 
judgment. 

Now we are looking for ways and means to turn out 
human beings from all our institutions, rather than mere ap¬ 
prentices or mere “Humanists’*. We see that if we are to make 
a success of life at all, we must have men and women, and 
not merely parts of them. 

11 

Of all those who are in this country engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of teaching, teachers of English have an ideal opportunity 
to accomplish much of what we want done. For instance, as 
has been said, whatever our activity, it must be set in a context 
of English. Whatever our business may be, we talk English, 
write English, read English. Whether it is understanding a 
foreman, or arranging for a shift from one method of chemical 
analysis to another, or writing a letter, English is the essential 
medium of communication. 

Teachers of English may be perfectly aware of what a 
medium of communication is, although when one considers 
their traditional approach to the English language, one is in¬ 
clined to doubt. Students, however, and certainly pupils in 
high school and grade school, have little opportunity to dis¬ 
cover the nature of a medium of communication. They have 
no trouble in communicating, to be sure, in spite of the fact 
that their English teachers work so hard to discourage ease of 
communication. Our American young people, whether or not 
we approve altogether their method of doing so, arc perfectly 
able to make themselves understood in most situations. Of the 
process they employ, however, when they make themselves 
understood, they have no idea. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that teachers whose 
business is the medium of communication, would endeavor to 
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give their pupils some idea of what they are talking about 
when they teach "English”; but for generations, very few 
teachers have, apparently, tried to make young people under¬ 
stand the nature and the desirability of mathematics, or history, 
or above all, English. Such isolated "subjects” have been 
rammed down more or less receptive intellectual gullets in the 
hope of recognizable regurgitation. When this sort of conduct 
is combined with an insistence that a great deal of what a 
pupil does is wrong and what the teacher says is right, with no 
reasons given, it is no wonder that the teaching of English is 
no more successful than it is. 

For it is not successful. If we spent as much time on Span¬ 
ish as we do on English, we might expect our pupils to write 
and even speak pretty good Spanish. But many young people 
in school and out cannot even read English at the end of 
twelve or sixteen years of working at it — and it has only 
recently occurred to us to find out why they can’t read! 

Proper English is a business asset, whatever the business 
may be. It is to any one’s advantage to understand just what 
his superior means when instructions are given, or to be able 
to give directions so that they may not be misunderstood. It 
is advantageous to speak well, to write well, and to compre¬ 
hend easily. All this is platitudinous enough, to be sure; yet 
we do not seem to appreciate what the platitudes mean. 

While it is often true that people can handle tools without 
knowing anything about them, or about just what results may 
be expected from their use, it is to be expected that intelligent 
use of tools is superior to unintelligent. The most universal 
instrument in all lines of work is language; yet most of us 
know nothing of what language is. 

The semanticists, who might have done so much good in 
making their colleagues aware of the nature of language, and 
in encouraging an intelligent use of language, have failed to 
make the impression they might have made, presumably be¬ 
cause they have become so entranced with the techniques and 
oddities of their discipline that they have forgotten everything 
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else. They are like their literary comrades, who spend so mncb 
time in finding out how Smollett paid his rent when he lived 
in Downing Street or whether Milton was an albino that th^ 
have neither time nor energy left for literature. The semanti- 
cists, if they will stop talking their professional lingo and start 
encouraging among teachers of English an appreciation of the 
nature of language, may be of great assistance in establishing 
knowledge of the instrument of communication we all use. 

English teachers who understand the nature of language 
can be of more help to their pupils and students, because they 
will realize to some extent anyway that language is not some- 
thing that follows rules of logic, or rules of grammar, or rules 
of any kind at all. Then they will be able to get down to the 
business of teaching the English language as it is, and of mak¬ 
ing clear to their pupils what is accomplished in the use of the 
language. They may even abandon their common practice of 
trying to encourage the use of somewhat unidiomatic, stilted 
English. 

Proper English is a business asset; stilted English is not. 
Yet with the best of intentions English teachers have so long 
insisted on stilted English from their pupils that in self-defense 
the pupils have had to stick to slang. Colloquial English is 
very good English, for very good reasons. When our teachers 
approach the language with these facts in mind, they may get 
a lot farther than they do now. 

At least their pupils and students may have a better chance 
of growing up to use English that will be a professional asset. 
Lively pupils will not leave schools using formal instead of 
colloquial English, and less lively ones will not live in a maze 
of grammatical tangles that make no sense to them, and trip 
them when they try to talk or write. 

Whatever a man’s work in the world, his English teacher 
can help him to succeed—if the teacher will set out to do so. 
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English is essential in every job, business, or profession 
because of its social application. It is for the same reason essen¬ 
tial to an understanding of any problem of society. A man 
who is to take an intelligent position in his world must know 
a good deal about his world, must be able to understand those 
who discuss his world, and should be able on occasion to ex* 
press himself on social matters so that other people know what 
he is talking about. Here again a knowledge of semantics is 
of value, if only because such knowledge enables a man to 
evaluate the discussions he sees or hears. It is unfortunate that 
teachers of English, who could hold the key to an understand¬ 
ing of social affairs, have set themselves completely apart from 
such social affairs and devoted their attention to matters of 
interest only to other teachers of English, and not to too many 
of them. 

We need not let enthusiasm carry us away, as it seems to 
have carried Mr. Stuart Qiase. We need only observe that a 
knowledge of the nature of communication in society, of the 
various uses to which language may be put according to the 
kind of communication made or intended, will facilitate for 
our students the use of their own language to their own ad¬ 
vantage. 

Furthermore, teachers of English can open up if they will 
an approach to social problems far more fascinating than a 
study of economics, sociology, or history; they can introduce 
their pupils to literature. 

A great deal of ’’literature” that is taught in our schools 
is devastatingly dull stuff that apparently can’t be yanked out 
of the course simply because the books are already bought, or 
because the teachers know those particular books. Furthermore, 
a good deal of the teaching of such books adds tedium to 
dullness and makes the very sight of a book repellent to many 
young people who have got their piece of paper and left school, 
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Yet in English and American literature, we have a presentation 
of men and women and children in society that is perhaps 
without parallel in the world. We can find people doing al¬ 
most everything that people can do, facing almost all conceiv¬ 
able problems, and working out solutions to those problems. 
It is not an abstract presentation: it is people. Some of them 
are more red-blooded and vigorous than any people we have 
met in the flesh, and when we watch what they do we often 
enough find them irresistible just as characters in a story or 
play. 

One trouble with customary presentation of sociological 
problems is that they are all too often merely problems, ab¬ 
stract theses which are not interesting and certainly not enter¬ 
taining. These same problems presented in literature may be 
fascinating because there we see a vivid picture of human 
society. Consider, for example, how much of man as a social 
being we may learn from Moll Flanders, or Tom Jones, or 
The Way of All Flesh, Of our own day we may learn as much 
from our novelists as from our sociologists: Babbitt made more 
of an impression than the most learned student of society. 

Furthermore, we may discover in the pages of literature 
that a good many of our problems are not new in our day. We 
can find out that a great deal has been pretty well and intelli¬ 
gently settled before our time, and that people who settled 
problems in the past were very much like us, however modern 
and advanced we may consider ourselves. If we understand 
past societies, we understand much of our own. We shall not 
need to repeat the past if we are acquainted with it. 

Nor should we ever forget that literature is a better guide 
to life than life itself. As we look about ourselves we are 
blinded by the glittering little lights of irrelevant accompani¬ 
ments; we do not see events as we must see them to understand, 
for we are distracted by accidental matters. The events of life 
as shown in literature are free of such diversions, and can be 
observed and evaluated as they are. For this reason, among 
others, literature has universal significance, which the cluttered 
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events of life usually do not. More safely and reasonably than 
from our own lives, we may build theories of living based on 
the events portrayed and weighed in literature. 

Theories are usually dry and repellent in textbooks, but 
they are not necessarily so in literature. To be sure, they do 
not stand out marked THEORY; but if we understand impli¬ 
cations, we need not always go by labels; we can grow up. It 
is the privilege of English teachers to help people grow up in 
society, and to grow up with enthusiasm. They can present to 
their students a panorama of society which is in itself a great 
incentive to reasonable action in social matters. How far they 
are from accomplishing anything of the sort, however, is ap¬ 
parent both in their teaching and in their writing. 

IV 

Only when we turn to the development of the individual 
as an individual, however, do we find what our English 
teachers might best do. They might be the great "Humanists**. 
For convenience, let us define the Humanities as those results 
of human activity that have not been superseded, those accom¬ 
plishments of human beings that mankind has not willingly 
let die. Perhaps the greatest monument of all that has en¬ 
dured is literature. English teachers seem to forget that litera¬ 
ture' is taught in schools because it has endured: they seem to 
have got the idea that it has endured because it is taught In 
schools. One who undergoes typical courses in English can 
seldom guess why mankind has insisted on keeping what he 
has put up with in school. 

Not all books are interesting to all men; tastes change: 
what fascinated our grandfathers may bore us. At the same 
time, without too much trouble we can usually find a good deal 
of reading matter that will interest a great many people. 

If children still have to read Silas Mamet when they mi^t 
be reading Tom Sawyer, it is rather too bad, because they can 
learn a lot more about themselves and other human beings 
from Tom Sawyer, and they can have a lot more fun with it. 
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If our college students, who have to take courses in English, 
might be turned loose on Gulliver, or / Henry IV, or Carlyle's 
french Revolution, they might learn a good deal that they 
don't at present, simply because they would be having a good 
time. Naturally, it depends to some extent on the instructor 
whether or not Swift and Shakspere are irresistible, and 
Carlyle is exciting, just as it depends on him whether or not 
any one learns how to observe implications and parallels; but 
it is much easier for a teacher to work with exciting materials 
than with an orderly but dull procession of more or less worthy 
authors of all sorts, kinds, and varieties. 

Furthermore, to borrow a suggestion from Mark Twain, 
a good deal of enlightenment may be accomplished by leaving 
certain authors out. 

Works of literature that have survived are the works of 
some of the choicest spirits that have ever lived—^plus a lot 
of rubbish they have sucked along in their wake. The great 
ones are pretty well known as a rule, but teachers of English 
have taken almost sadistic delight in spending time on what 
has washed along with the great ones. Anthologies of English 
and American literature devote nearly as much of their space 
to second-raters as they do to great masters, apparently on the 
theory that because the fellows lived, we ought to give full 
attention to their penny whistles. 

In other words, our English teachers have set a magnifi¬ 
cent example of bad judgment and crazy evaluation. What is 
more ridiculous than to take time that might be devoted to 
Chaucer and give it to Lydgate and Hoccleve.^ People who 
might be reading Fielding or Smollett have to read Richardson. 
People who might be reading a half dozen Caroline poets have 
to read a score of them. And so it goes. When one considers 
how little time there is to get acquainted with the best, one 
can only scratch his head at the mental process which com¬ 
pletely abandons judgment in the teaching of English litera¬ 
ture, and which believes that a little of everything is better 
than a few judiciously evaluated items. 
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Instead of encouraging judgment and stimulating the 
ability to evaluate, our English teasers with pedantic delibera¬ 
tion attempt to crush evaluation and judgment. Perhaps even 
worse, they spoil things. They make literature a task, they 
cut it up and ask questions about it. They get boys and girls 
who might like to read a good book and keep them away from 
the book by discussing dates, influences, and literary parallels. 
They sit up in front of their classes and tell their students what 
is good and what is not good. Pronouncements ex cathedra in 
matters of grammar are bad enough, but such pronouncements 
in literary matters are even worse. Perhaps as bad are the be¬ 
seeching attempts of some instructors to make the classes 
believe that dull writings are fascinating because the instructors 
for some reason think so. 

Whatever may be said for instruction in literature nowa¬ 
days, it doesn’t encourage judgment and the ability to evaluate. 
It clutters students* minds with things both worth while and 
not worth while, and takes up a great deal of time that might 
be better spent. That is what we do with the greatest monu¬ 
ment to human achievement that we can ever know. 

y 

, Twenty-five years ago Christopher Morley was asked to 
give a college course in Chaucer. Although he was by no means 
an authority on Middle English, and knew comparatively little 
about vowel length in Chaucer, and was not familiar with 
most of the academic talk about Chaucer that has come down 
the centuries, Mr. Morley accepted the invitation, and as a mere 
author and journalist, wandered into the academic fold. Almost 
the only thing he knew about Chaucer was that Chaucer was 
a great poet. 

Those of us who sat in Mr. Morley’s Chaucer class found 
out what for future teachers of English were revolutionary 
facts. We found out to start with that the English language 
is a brilliant and delightful medium of communication in the 
mouth of a man who knows how to use it. Christopher Mor- 
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ley’s vocabulary is immense, but it is neither pedantic nor dull. 
Furthermore his natural good humor bubbles through his talk 
and makes him well worth listening to even when he isn't say¬ 
ing very much. In the Chaucer class, he said quite a bit; not 
only that: he also got us to writing better and thinking better 
about poetry than we were accustomed to do. He was a benign 
contagion. 

The English language assumed new possibilities, but what 
happened with Chaucer was a revelation. In the first place, we 
got acquainted with a whole human society, not in a rather 
tedious scholarly fashion but in the fashion of people who go 
out and bat around among their fellow men, find out whaf is 
going on, and learn to see what is beneath the surface activity. 
We found out a lot about how people live together, and knew, 
as undergraduates, a good deal that some people never find 
out no matter how many courses in sociology they take. 

There are a good many courses nowadays in family life— 
how to get along with your wife or husband. Never having 
taken any of these courses, 1 don’t know whether they are as 
deadly as they sound, but I do know that one group of boys 
who read Chaucer came away from him with a pretty good 
idea of how serious quarrels may arise in families, and how 
they may be averted. Some one who has thoroughly digested 
The Franklin*s Tale will not need a great many courses in 
family life. 

We found out how an upright honorable peace-loving 
gentleman may use his influence to quiet the disturbance cre¬ 
ated by less admirable characters. We also learned, I am afraid, 
that such virtuous individuals are apt to be a bit stuffy. They 
are very good to have around to keep things in order, but they 
are not much fun to associate with for any length of tipie. 
They are rather to be admired than adored. 

We found out what people are like and what their actions 
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are worth, not by any solemn means of ethical precepts but 
simply by watching things work. We found out, for instance, 
that the most repugnant hypocrite may speak gospel truth — 
and at the same time, we found out what money is worth taken 
by itself, without reference to the rest of human life. We got 
some stirring insight into human love and affection when we 
read T!he Prwress*s Tale, and at the same time we got a thun¬ 
dering good lesson in anti-Semitism. 

And we got laughs. We found out that some of the most 
hilarious stories imaginable are right smack in the classics. The 
Nun*s Priest's Tale had us in good humor and has kept us in 
good humor off and on for years. 

When we turned to Troilus and Criseyde, we learned a 
good deal that should have been more useful subsequently than 
it turned out to be. We learned how big a fool a man can be 
and how moving he can be at the same time. We learned of 
people who suffer at the hands of bores with good intentions. 
We learned how people can live together and how they cannot; 
we saw constantly before us a drama of values. Perhaps most 
valuable of all, we saw and felt the attitude of Chaucer him¬ 
self,, when he considered the character of Criseyde: 

For she so sory was for her untrouthe 
Y-wis, I wolde excuse her yit for routhe. 

In short, we learned a great deal about men and women 
as men and women and as members of society. We learned a 
great deal about what is worth while and what is not worth 
while. We learned how to look with sympathy rather than 
contempt on the antics of our fellowmen, and we found out 
a great deal about the value of good humor. We found beauty. 
We found out that Chaucer is such good reading that some 
of us have been turning to him ever since. 

The next year the course in Chaucer was put into the 
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hands of a scholar, a man of distinction in his field and of 
deep learning in his subject. Along about the middle of the 
semester, I met a friend coming from Chaucer class and asked 
him how Chaucer was going. 

’*Well,” he said, *1 know enough rules now so that I can 
scan all of Chaucer except the eleven lines that I couldn’t scan 
without the rules.” 

De te fabula. 
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SENIORS PLAN A BASIC LIBRARY FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 

By 

Isadora W. Milbs 


They would graduate within three months. It was diffi¬ 
cult to keep their minds on the regular English program. Many 
of the boys had deferments that would last only through com¬ 
mencement day. Nearly all the others would be eighteen soon 
after. Several of the girls were engaged. Marriage was in the 
air, the inevitable combination of war and romance. Here were 
the adults of a too-close tomorrow. Only the future was real. 
We talked of the homes that young people would establish 
after the war. In a technical school the pupils are especially 
aware of the vast changes on the way in materials and designs 
for new houses, so they discussed plastics and glass refrigera¬ 
tion. But (the teacher was thinking) what could XII B English 
contribute to that home of tomorrow.? Improvements in de¬ 
signs, materials, comforts, and conveniences are fine, but do 
they make for better ideals and standards that turn the house 
into a home? 

The question was placed before the class. What can Eng¬ 
lish XII B contribute to the home that you will build as young 
adults? Undeniably, they responded, there would be better 
speech as a result of their English work, and, yes, there should 
be better books. Should be? There ufou/J be. From the vague 
"better books” we turned to books and so set upon our 
last work of the year. We would determine the books that 
would comprise the basic library of a young couple — high- 
school graduates both — who were just establishing their new 
home. Our principal, who became an enthusiastic ally, sug- 
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gested that we call our library **A Five-Foot Shelf for the 
High-School Graduate/* 

As to cost, we did not set out with a definite sum ear¬ 
marked ''library fund/* We decided to make a complete list 
of all the books we felt necessary. Then we would assume 
that the young couple would purchase them at once, or grad¬ 
ually, as a part of their household budget, depending on their 
finances and other factors. These books were not to be con¬ 
sidered a complete lifetime library. They were to be just the 
first books that every high-school graduate’s home should have. 
By way of getting library-minded, we discussed first the joy 
and value of possessing books. Free texts and public libraries 
represent the greatest boon to the dissemination of knowledge 
since the magic of Gutenberg, but they do not compensate for 
private ownership. So, from a realization of the desirability 
of maintaining a personal library, we went on to show the 
difference between a planned library and one chosen at ran¬ 
dom. We read several chapters in Drury and Simmette's What 
Books Shall I Read? and felt that we were now ready to plan 
the basic library for the high-school graduate. Immediately 
several enthusiastic pupils began to nominate favorite books 
as "musts” on the list. They were quieted by pupils who saw 
that such procedure violated the policy of orderly and delib¬ 
erate selection. 

Fiction was ruled out, as it was thought that taste in fic¬ 
tion varied too much, but some felt that later we might com¬ 
pile a list according to authors and types of stories. It was 
interesting, however, to note that all the novels so impulsively 
suggested were those which had been made into movies within 
the last two or three years: Now Voyager, Wuthering Heightst 
This Above All, and Lost Horizon. The movie of the day 
could not be wrong. The date of the original publication was 
of no concern. Apparently recency was the chief factor in all 
their selections, for in all subsequent discussion they would 
not hear of anything before World War I. A few classics, 
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maybe. The wisdom of the ages was nothing compared to the 
latest Hollywood release! 

Since the mere naming of books was not in keeping with 
our idea of careful planning, it was necessary to use another 
method. So we decided to work from categories after first 
determining what these categories should consist of. 

As the Bible had already been mentioned by two pupils, 
the teacher considered it a good starting-point and suggested 
that the term ^‘religious** be used to designate the first cate¬ 
gory. The class thought that the word “Bible’* would be suf¬ 
ficient, as the average family would not want any other re¬ 
ligious books. There was general agreement to this idea. It 
was obvious that they were thinking of theological works, so 
The Man Nobody Knows by Bruce Barton was brought in as 
an example of the kind of book they might wish to have in 
their collection. Perhaps philosophy might have been a satis¬ 
factory alternative, but “religious’* has a special connotation 
which it would be well for adolescents and adults to bear in 
mind. 

The class accepted the teacher’s recommendation without 
any further discussion and went on to determine the next cate¬ 
gory. There was no definite or formal outline. The list was 
to grow out of their own experiences and of four years of 
English training. The teacher receded further into the back¬ 
ground. Each day a pupil acted as chairman and one of the 
Four Freedoms—the freedom of speech—^was in full sway. 

“We need a first-aid book.’* (Red Cross classes!) Every¬ 
one admitted that the first-aid book was necessary. “Yes, but 
that isn’t enough. We need a general book on health.” “We 
should have a medical book for everybody.” “My mother has 
a great big one—tells you how to doctor everything from 
measles to pneumonia.” “We don’t want that old-fashioned 
kind.” They agreed to include some modern medical books 
appropriate to the layman. 

Some girls wanted a book on interior decorating. Others 
believed that you could get enough help from magazines. The 
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boys sided with these; so there would be no basic book on 
interior decoration. After some argument the boys won a place 
for a home-repair book. *'You couldn't get that out of maga¬ 
zines. You would have to know what to do in a jiffy, and you 
would need something with an index." 

Both boys and girls wanted something on family relations. 
"People should study more about how to get along together. 
There wouldn't be so many divorces." "You wouldn't need 
a book if girls would stay home instead of running out e\ ery 
night as they do nowadays." There was a good chairman that 
day. Rapping for order, he reminded them that they were get¬ 
ting off die point. "Do you want a book on family relations, 
or not? From the way you are acting, you will need some¬ 
thing." That setded it. A book on fa^y relations would go 
on the list 

Everyone agreed that a good cookbook was most essen- 
dal. The boys made jokes about the girl of today not learning 
how to cook at home. She had to have a book. Classes in 
nutrition which had recendy been opened to both boys and 
girls made everyone conscious of the need of a book on nutri¬ 
tion as well as a general all-around cookbook. The principal, 
who kept in touch with us, was most enthusiastic about the 
nutrition and health categories and was especially pleased with 
the interest of the boys. He was present the day of the individ¬ 
ual reports on these classifications. One of the leading boys 
in the class had made a thorough study of the whole subject, 
and his recommendations were readily adopted. 

The next day the girls had thought of a good one: "We 
must have a book on etiquette," "Oh, yeah," groaned the boys, 
"Mrs. Post!" This was sarcasm, but one brave young lady, not 
realizing that Mrs. Post was die authority on edquette, ven¬ 
tured that she had been reading about another book that was 
just as good. Someone else was on the defensive: "There is 
no book on etiquette that compares with Mrs. Post's.' Mrs. 
Post's is the very best.** "Yes, the best for rich people. We 
would never ne^ know about those teas and recq>dons she 
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tells you about,” were quick reioinders. A check revealed that 
no one really knew Mrs. Post's book. A few had looked into 
it. One Rirl had read something about introductions; another 
had used it to learn how to be a proper weekend guest. But 
most of them admitted that they knew the great book only by 
reputation. 

This interlude allowed the teacher a comment. A plan 
was established for comnleting the categories and reporting 
on them senarately so that a tentative book could be selected 
in each field. The reports—to be made bv individual puoils 
or committees — would include all available information: 
author, title, publisher, date of publication or revision, price, 
number of pages, and general descrintion of the contents. Al¬ 
though catalogues and publishers' lists were to be consulted, 
the pupils were advised to see the books for themselves and 
to bring copies to school if possible. The book selected by the 
class on the basis of the reports would serve as the representa¬ 
tive book within a given category. Later, when the special re¬ 
ports were made on books of etiquette, Mrs. Post's won. 

The discussions on what would constitute the categories 
were resumed with the same youthful fervor. The next con¬ 
flict was over the dictionary. Some wanted an unabridged. 
They were overruled by those who felt that a good standard 
desk Of a collegiate edition would meet the needs of our young 
couple. This skirmish compared with the life-and-death strug¬ 
gle over the issue of a set of encyclopedias versus a general sin¬ 
gle reference. "What is home without a set of encyclopedias?'' 
"We have always had some kind of source books in our house.*' 
"We want something practical, not something that just looks 
pretty.” "We want to read up on the countries where our boys 
are fighting.” "That reminds me,” said the chairman, "we 
shall need an atlas.” There was a truce as both sides agreed 
to add an atlas to the list. The reference problem was still 
with.them when the bell rang. Overnight I talked with the 
librarian. She and I were agreed that the single reference book 
was a good basic book. 
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The deadlock was not broken up the next day. Each side 

was loaded with reinforcements: ”My mother says.” ”My 

uncle is a lawyer and he knows.** *‘Aw, these people are 

not going to be lawyers/’ **A general reference book gives 
enough facts for the average person.” The chairman suggested 
that they wait for the report on the single reference book be¬ 
fore deciding. One bright girl had also talked with the librarian 
and was ready to report on the general reference book found 
in the school library. She did not give her complete report at 
that time, but its price of fifteen dollars as against a minimum 
of fifty dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars for an en- 
cyclop^a silenced the **whole-set” people. However, they 
could not resist adding that they knew that the couple would 
eventually want a Britannica, 

Pupils taking a recently inaugurated class in Latin-Ameri- 
can history were calling for a book on Latin America. Those 
who had taken Spanish were sympathetic. Others held that 
the world was growing smaller and that we could argue for 
a book on every country and every language. The "good- 
neighborites” were indignant: ”It wasn’t the same thing.” 
”The South Americans were next door to us.” ”We should 
know more about them.” Some who were taking sociology 
declared that there were types of Americans right here in the 
United States of America that we could learn more about. A 
special book about South America was not included. Later at 
the time of the special reports upon the advice of the librarian, 
a boy brought in a copy of the Statesman's Year Book. He 
maintained that this book would be an excellent supplement 
to the atlas we had included. The same pupil also had brought 
a current issue of the World Almanac as a necessary volume on 
Americana. 

The discussion on Latin-American history revealed that 
there was no United States history on the list. This dreadful 
oversight was remedied by common consent. They would find 
the best history ever written. The next suggestion to have a 
book on gardening received no support. Victory gardens 
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would be out after the war. The average person could get 
enough advice from newspapers and magazines, to say nothing 
of last year’s experience. A book on science, however, was 
thought advisable. The usual high-school text was voted down 
in favor of a more readable type of work like something from 
the pen of De Kruif or Slosson. At this point a check on the 
categories disclosed that there was nothing on art, music, or 
literature. 

Literature was discussed first. They decided against any 
kind of literary history, as the brightest girl in the class, who 
had by this time made a thorough investigation of the general- 
reference book in the library, reported that it contained a fine 
section on literature. The question of literature was not 
dropped entirely. Someone suggested that there be some Shake¬ 
speare in the house. “But will it be read “Having it would 
stimulate the reading of it.” “Anyway no cultured home should 
be without copies of Shakespeare.” The plays would be put 
into the movies after the war. People would want to read 
them then. The movie argument swayed the doubters, and the 
great master made his entrance to our shelves. After Shake¬ 
speare had made a place for himself, it was not difficult to 
gain acceptance of an anthology of British and American 
poetry. A collection of short stories was rejected as fiction. 
Later, however, on discovering that there were nineteen cate¬ 
gories, they agreed to add a short-story collection to bring the 
total list to the round number of twenty. 

The final fight was over a book on music and art, re¬ 
spectively. The conflict revolved around the question as to 
whether music and art were special interests or a part of our 
general culture. The “general culturists” were a high-pressure 
group. They waxed eloquent on the responsibility of the high- 
school graduate to contribute to the cultural tone of his com¬ 
munity. “Opera was heard over the radio.” “Television would 
be making it more realistic.” The arguments for a book on 
art were not so vehement or as convincing, but the two had 
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been presented jointly and were voted in on the general-culture 
ticket. 

The list of categories was now considered complete. The 
job now was to get the reports on the various books within 
each classification so that a tentative outline might be selected 
and the whole basic library as we conceived it be presented in 
review. The principal asked the librarian to arrange for a 
general exhibit in the school library of as many of ^e books 
as she and the class could secure. 

A mere perusal of the final list appended could never tell 
the story of the fun of picking and choosing — the lively 
squabbles and the really serious efforts of the more earnest 
pupils to get the most reliable and accurate books in each field. 
The class took pride in discussing the experiment with their 
friends on the outside and became quite “book conscious” as 
to whether the books they met during that time might or might 
not merit a place on our shelves. Upon the invitation of the 
librarian, class was held in the library so that books in the 
category discussed could be examined and placed on a special 
table for further reference before the final choice was made. 
After the list was completed, the class did not meet again, as 
commencement week was at hand. We had not done all &at 
we wanted to do—^what magazines for this new home, what 
children’s books, what ways of adding to the library once it 
was begun? Yet we did accomplish our biggest aim of making 
library*building a part of the graduate’s thinking in planning 
his own home. Our list would be a valuable starting-point. 

As their English teacher, 1 would not have them sign a 
pledge. Life would do many things to these “overnight adults” 
before the basic library would come into being. But I like to 
imagine them placing first on their shelves that basic book — 
the Bible — and referring to it freely. More than ever th^ 
will need it as a guide to life. Then indeed will XII B Engli^ 
have contributed something to those homes of tomorrow* 
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THE class list FOR A BASIC LIBRARY FOR THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE 

1. Religious._.The Bible (with concordance) $ 5.00 

2. First aid_ JFirst Aid (American Red Qoss) 1.00 

3. Home medical cate^amily Medical Adviser 

(Morris Fishbein) 3.50 

4. Home repairs_ ^irst Aid for the Ailing Home 

(R. B. Whitman) 2.00 

5. Family relations.. Family Behavior (Bess Cunningham) 2.75 

6. Etiquette._ Etiquette (Emily Post) 4.00 

7. Dictionary... College Standard Dictionary 

(Funk and Wagnalls) 3.50 

8. Atlas... World Reference Atlas 

(Rand McNally Co.) 4.50 

9. Encyclopedia..’‘Lincoln Library” (general reference) 15.00 

10. Yearbook._ Statesman's Year Book 5.50 

11. Almanac.__ World Almanac 1.00 

12. United States history...U«//^</ States History (H. W. Elson) 2.80 

13. Science._ Two Thousand Years of Science 

(R. J. Harvey-Gibson) 3.50 

14. Health and nutritioa.JF<ye?^, Nutrition, and Health 

(McCullom and Becker) 2.50 

15. Cookbook. Fannie Farmer's Cook Book 2.50 

16. Poetry collection_ Modern British and American Verse 

(Louis Untermeyer) 1.95 

17. Shakespeare....... Complete Works 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 4.75 

18. Music___ Victor Book of the Opera *2.00 

19. Art..-... Art through we Ages 

(Helen Gardner) 4.00 

20. Stories. Great Short Stories of the World 

(Barrett Clark and Maxim Leiber) 2.40 


♦74.15 
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USING GRAMMAR FOR CORRECTNESS 
AND STYLE 
By 

W. Wilbur Hatfield 

Very young children frequently use such expressions as 
*1 goed to the store with Jane/' "Harry gived me a piece of 
candy/' "We singed ‘Happy Birthday' for Daddy." By this 
very error the toddlers show that they have a concept of the 
past tense and a knowledge of its usual sign {ed). Before 
school age, children in the best homes sometimes catch and 
correct their use of singular for plural verb forms. The chil¬ 
dren of privileged families enter school using correct number 
and tense forms of verbs, proper case forms of pronouns, and 
adverbs rather than adjectives to modify verbs. 

"Just imitation!" we have been accustomed to say. True, 
but imitation which would be impossible without concepts of 
the constructions to be imitated. The children are not repeat¬ 
ing, parrot-like, whole sentences which they have heard, but 
m^ing countless sentences of new words put together in the 
traditional constructions and inflected according to the tradi¬ 
tional patterns. The syntax and inflections of English may be 
so familiar to a six-year-old that his speech is practically error¬ 
less and quite as varied in sentence structure as his ideas re¬ 
quire. That is to say, six-year-olds may have the command of 
grammar which it is the object of so much of our instruction 
to give. 

How have the fortunate children acquired painlessly and 
unconsciously this equipment of working grammatical con¬ 
cepts which we strive so earnestly and so vainly to teach in 
school? By hearing thousands of examples of each construc¬ 
tion with the meaning in the focus of their attention and the 
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form usually receiving only incidental notice; and also by try¬ 
ing to imitate these constructions in order to convey their own 
meanings to others. How thorough or permanent such learn¬ 
ing is we teachers should realize through the difficulty of cor¬ 
recting any mistakes in it. Fortunately most children, even 
those somewhat underprivileged, have most of their concepts 
right, with mistaken notions of such matters as the case of 
pronouns after and and the inflections of a few irregular verbs, 
possibly without a clear conception of the adverb-adjective dis¬ 
tinction. They could not even use our normal word order if 
they did not have implicit knowledge of the constructions we 
call subject, predicate, object, modifier — even phrase and 
clause. A grammarless person could neither read with under¬ 
standing nor speak intelligibly. Even his thinking would be 
rudimentary. 

What remains, then, as the objective of school training in 
grammar? Surely, to correct erroneous grammatical concepts 
arising from the faulty speech of many children's parents and 
friends, and to extend or develop concepts of some construc¬ 
tions rarely or never used by the aforesaid parents and friends. 
We must keep firmly in mind that it is these grammatical ideas 
and their habitual employment at which we are aiming, w 

Now, it would seem reasonable to employ in school the 
method which proves so effective outside. But the outside 
learning goes on whether we will or not, and frequently con¬ 
tinues to reinforce the misconcepts we wish to correct. Of 
course we throw into the balance all the hearing and reading 
of correct constructions such as "That is something for you 
and me to do” which the activities of the school can use; but 
if the youngster hears elsewhere ten hours a day "That is 
something for you and / to do,” his concept of the construction 
is reasonably sure to be wrong. To weight the scales in favor 
of our pattern we must contrive to focus attention upon it and 
to make it seem more desirable. 

Let us begin our teaching of a point in grammar by dis¬ 
covering first to ourselves and dien to our pupils an expres- 
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sional problem which they have and which the proper use of 
this construction will solve. This problem may be one of cor¬ 
rectness, such as using is or are, do or does in relative clauses; 
or one of effectiveness, such as using a variety of word orders 
and placing at the beginning of a sentence an echo of the pre¬ 
ceding sentence or some other transitional expression. These 
exoressional problems of the children all recur so frequently 
that the teacher may easily attack them in a logical order. 
Almost any day in the usual class the teacher may find need 
for almost any construction, so that the teaching of grammar 
may be both systematic and incidental at the same time. Ki 

The manner in which the students* attention is called to 
the exoressional problem may be as varied as the forms of 
marriage proposals, depending upon circumstances and person¬ 
alities. Let us assume the simplest and baldest procedure, 
merely saying that a sentence such as **This is something for 
you and 7 to work out,** seems to have a mistake in it. If the 
class can readily agree^ that me should replace 7 in this sen¬ 
tence, we pass at once to imitation of the construction. Unless 
the students already have a clear concept of the '‘object of a 
preposition** some of the imitation will be wrong, and com¬ 
parison of "John and 7 will do it** with **This is for you and 7” 
will bring out this concept of object of a preposition. If the 
class cannot readily agree upon 7 or me, a search for similar 
constructions which are known to be correct is in order. Com¬ 
position texts, readers, and any well written books (excluding 
the speeches of illiterate characters in fiction), as well as sen¬ 
tences used by or approved by educated adults of the pupils* 
acquaintance, are proper sources. Sorting and comparison of 
these bring out the notion of "object of a preposition**—and 
shortly the teacher uses the terms preposition and object with¬ 
out confusion to the children. 

Let us assume a more subtle procedure with a problem 
of effectiveness. The students write too many simple sentences 
with the invariable order of subject, predicate, object, adverbial 
modifiers. The teacher presents two short paragraphs of iden- 
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deal content but one in choppy simple sentences and the other 
in complex sentences which show relations and subordination 
of ideas. Any upper elementary or high school class easily 
chooses the better, complex-sentence version. Then they take 
a new choppy paragraph and improve it. If unable to do this 
they take pairs of sentences and combine them, and then frame 
other sentences in imitation of these. When they have become 
quite conscious of these combining words the teacher begins 
to call these words conjunctions and possibly calls the formerly 
separate statements when combined in a sentence clauses. The 
students, needing to refer to these constructions in discussing 
their students, begin to apply conjunction and clause just as 
they have learned to apply appropriately mother, chdr, school^ 
play, and lie (falsehood). Their concepts of conjunction and 
clause will not be as complete or as definite as tht teacher’s, 
but the concepts will be genuine and thoroughly at home in 
the students’ minds—a part of their working equipment. With 
use such concepts will become both broader and more definite, 
just as do mother, lie, etc. 

Note that the terminology of grammar is applied— ^AFTBR 
concepts to which to apply it have been created or brought to 
conscious attention. It will be a real convenience on future 
occasions to be able to recall these constructions by speaking of 
preposition and object instead of saying ”a short word like for, 
from to** and "the main word after one of those short words.” 

The terminology of grammar is useful when it is added 
to concepts the pupils already have and which they have be¬ 
come conscious of. It is baffling and discouraging if given be¬ 
fore the concept is acquired and recognized. 

And concepts — especially difficult, abstract ones such as 
the relationships that constitute the science of grammar — arc 
acquired more readily and clearly through a number of atten* 
tively considered examples than through definition. William 
Hcar^ Kilpatrick, whose conceptual power and sense of lan¬ 
guage are distinguished, tells us that his teacher’s definition 
of preposition meant absolutely nothing to him, and Aat vdien 
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she gave some examples the only common characteristic he 
could discern was brevity. Accordingly when called to give 
further examples he offered all the short words he could think 
of, including the and and —^which for some reason mysterious 
to him the teacher would not accept. Only years later did he 
find out what prepositions really are. Most youngsters do 
even worse than little Willie Kilpatrick, and, instead of study¬ 
ing the examples to find their common characteristic, memorize 
the definition with its abstract words which are inevitably 
semantic blanks. In Shaw's The Doctor*s Dilemma^ Dubedat, 
the~ villain, when called a ''scoundrel," asks, "What is a 
scoundrel?” and receives the only possible reply, "You're a 
scoundrel”—an example, not a definition. Only one who had 
the concepts of honor, of property rights, of truthfulness which 
he seems never to have sensed, could understand a definition 
or explanation of the epithet. The teacher who tries to tell a 
pupil what a sentence is by saying that it is "a group of words 
which makes an assertion^ asks a question, or gives a com¬ 
mand,” would much better depend upon illustrations and con¬ 
scious, supervised imitation. To define "subject” as "the word 
about which the predicate makes an assertion** is certainly not 
to illuminate a mind which has failed to'perceive that ]ohn and 
I went rather than Me and John went is the usual form in 
books and among educated people. The grammatical concepts, 
as accurate concepts as possible, are necessary. The terminology 
is useful, if attached to concepts already formed. Definitions, 
confusing and harmful if given too soon, are useful only if 
worked out by the pupil himself—and then most of the value 
lies in the thinking done in working them out. 

Let us return to the classroom process. The first step was 
to bring up the expressional problem. The second step was 
to discover the construction which solves that problem of cor¬ 
rectness or of effectiveness. In most cases this discovery of 
the construction involves imitation which initiates ability to use 
the construction. If there has not been sufficient repetition 
to give easy command of the construction, further repetition— 
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call it practice or drill, if you wish—should follow. Anyone 
who has watched children knows that they do not mind prac¬ 
ticing when they foresee and approve the performance to come. 
Please note that this practice does not attempt to set up a habit 
of speech or writing; it can develop nothing more than the 
ability to use this particular locution, and possibly the realiza¬ 
tion of its desirability. 

Finally the now familiar construction is used to solve the 
expressional problem raised at first, and the class goes on. 
Being only human, the youngsters may have to return to the 
same topic again later; some of them may even have to go 
through the developmental process again. When we choose 
only functional grammatical ideas to present we have time for 
necessary reviews. 

In the procedure I am presenting we never have to look for 
opportunities for the students to use the grammar they have 
learned. Nor do the students find difficult in deliberate speech 
or writing the application of the grammar they have learned, 
for they learn the grammatical ideas, not someone else's ab¬ 
stract description of these ideas or concepts, and learn them in 
and through such use as they later need to make. There is a 
further advantage of the procedure which I can but mention 
here. When we compel ourselves to find the expressional 
problem any grammatical construction or concept will solve 
before we present that construction or concept, all the items 
useless to our particular pupils are automatically excluded — 
deferred to the elective course in the junior or senior year — 
and the useful items are with equal inevitability included. No 
other scheme for separating functional from theoretical gram¬ 
mar is so easy and so satisfactory. 

This is not the place for a detailed listing of the expres¬ 
sional problems and the corresponding items of grammar. We 
all know that students' errors are largely in the number of 
present-tense verbs; in confusion of the pr^it with the past 
participle of irregular verbs, especially of rowe, do, go, run, 
and see; in wrong case forms of pronouns, especially after and; 
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in the use of adverbial forms to modify verbs and adverbs; 
and in writing incomplete and run-on sentences. We all know 
that our students could speak and write better if they were 
able to subordinate the statements of subordinate ideas, to put 
parallel ideas in parallel form, to put the main meaning of 
the predicate in the verb rather than in the auxiliary noun, 
to use relative whose (not found in Fries in his samples of 
illiterate writing) and whom, to bring transition words to the 
beginning of sentences, and so on. For a complete list examine 
in any good course of study the errors to be corrected and the 
graces of expression to be learned. 

Let me sununarize. (1) Find the expressional problem. 
(2) Make the students feel it to be their problem. (3) Lead 
Ae students to the solution. (4) Give further practice, if 
needed. (5) Have the students apply the solution to their 
problem. (6) Be on the alert for recurrence of this problem. 

^ This agreement is easily produced by "supposing*' that you uud was 
omitted. Perhaps a sentence with a single pronoun object of a preposition 
should be written on the blackboard and left there. 
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By 

Wendell Johnson 

I 

The late Garence Darrow, while speaking one day to a 
group of professors of English and others of kindred inclina¬ 
tion, either raised or dismissed the basic problem with which 
his listeners were concerned by asking, 'Even if you do learn 
to speak correct English, who are you going to talk it to?’ 

What Mr. Darrow was contending can be summarized in 
the statement that the effective use of the English language is 
more important than the correct* use of it, and that if you can 
speak English ’correctly’, but not effectively, it does not matter 
very much ’who you talk it to’. I agreed that day, ten years 
ago, with Mr. Darrow’s contention, and I still do, but whereas 
ten years ago his remarks served to dismiss for me the prob¬ 
lem of the teaching of English, they serve now, in a new con¬ 
text of experience, to raise that problem to a position of 
peculiar educational and social significance. For, like many 
others, I have come to take a serious view of the apparently 
astonishing discrepancy between the opportunity and respon¬ 
sibility of the teasers of English and the actual contributions 
which they appear to make to the efficiency and well-being of 
individuals and of society. 

The point of view which I have to present with regard 
to this problem has gradually developed during the decade that 
I have spent, sitting near the end of the educational conveyor 
belt, helping to put certain finishing touches on the human 
products of the ^olastic mill. ’This is a way of saying that 
my experience has been chiefly with graduate students. When 
they arrive in the graduate college they have had, as a mini- 
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mum, sixteen years of formal education. During practically 
every one of those sixteen (or more) years they have under¬ 
gone some kind of training specificity designed to enhance 
their skill in the use of the English language. In spite of this, 
there falls upon me, as upon other directors of Masters' and 
Doctors' dissertations, the task of teaching graduate students 
how to write clear and meaningful and adequately organized 
English. 

What are the linguistic shortcomings that the teachers of 
English seem .unable to correct? Or do they in some measure 
nurture them? First of all, it is to be made clear that gram¬ 
matical errors are not particularly serious. Whether or not 
they find anyone to 'talk it to’, the majority of graduate stu¬ 
dents have been taught most of the rudiments of 'correct' Eng¬ 
lish. In fact, it appears that the teachers of English teach 
English so poorly largely because they teach grammar so well. 
They seem to confuse or identify the teaching of grammar 
with the teaching of writing. In any event, what they have 
failed to teach my graduate students about writing is not 
grammar. It is skill in achieving factually mean ingful state¬ 
ments, and skill in orga nizing st atements int^ an order c5 n- 
sistent v fflrtKrpurpOSes fo r which~the srareme nts are m^ e. 
The students have no t been ta ught how adequately to ac hieve 
either prc asion or systematic arrangement in the written rep- 
resen ^tioiTof Fact^ This can be stated in another and more 
significant way by saying that they have not been taught how 
to use language for the purpose of making highly reliable 
maps of the terrain of experience. 

These students exemplify the simple fact that although 
one may have learned how to write with mechanical correct¬ 
ness, one may still have to learn how to write with significance 
and validity. One of my friends, who is a particularly astute 
investigator of the psychology of reading, has stated essentially 
the same problem by saying that the one place in which a 
child is not likely to learn to read is the reading class, for the 
simple reason that one cannot read reading. One can only 
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read history or geometry or biology, etc. If the child reads 
such material in the reading class, then it is difficult to see 
how the reading class differs appreciably from the classes in 
history, geometry, and other subjects. If the child does not 
read such material in the reading class, then the reading class 
must differ from these others, but in a puzzling and perhaps 
disturbing way, for it may be that the reading teacher is actu¬ 
ally making the amazing effort to get the child to read reading. 

In the teaching of writing, or any other of the language 
skills, the same problem appears. One cannot write writing, 
any more than one can read reading. One can only write, just 
as one can only read, history, or geography, or physiology, or 
some other such subject about which writing can be done. One 
can, of course, write about writing, but what one writes about 
writing will have little, if any, significance except insofar as 
one writes about writing about something else. We have to 
deal here with a very general, and a very crucial problem. 
What is true of reading and writing is true, also, of speaking, 
or drawing, or painting. It is true of mathematizing. It holds 
for any kind of symbolizing. Just as one cannot, with signifi¬ 
cance, read reading, or write writing, or speak speaking, except 
insofar as one reads about something, or writes about some¬ 
thing, or speaks about something, so one cannot, with signifi¬ 
cance, symbolize symbolizing in general except insofar as one 
symbolizes the symbolizing of something. 

n 

It seems clear to me, as I attempt to analyze the writing 
difficulties of graduate students, and as I ponder over my 
own experiences as a student of English, that these considera¬ 
tions, sketched immediately above, arp crucial. The teacher of 
English appgary tn flfhpmpf to p hre the q rnpb^^y^'g 
j ng, rather than up ^p wfifing^ah out-sometfa ing-for-someone^ 
RronrTEisTrToIIowsquite inevitably that the student of Eng¬ 
lish fails in large measure to l^ffi »h^ nnhifn nr »h<»-i^if?- 
cance of clarity or precision and of organiz ation in the^written 
representation of facts. — 
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He learns grammatical correctness reasonably well, be¬ 
cause that is emphasized. But so long as the student's primary 
anxieties are made to revolve around the task of learning to 
spell, punctuate, and observe the rules of syntax, he is not likely 
to become keenly conscious of the fact that when he writes he 
is, above all, communicating. If he is to learn to communicate 
effectively, he must realize that his first obligation to his reader 
is not to be grammatically fashionable, but to be ^lear a nd 
cohgrentr One does not just communicate, one communicates 
something to someone. And the something communicated is 
not the words used in the communication, but whatever those 
words represent. Moreover, the degree to which there is com¬ 
munication depends precisely upon the degree to which the 
words represent the same thing for the receiver or reader that 
they do for the sender or writer. And the degree to which they 
do is an index of the clarity of the communication or written 
statement. Thus, clarity can be measured^ not just Telt' or 
'appreciated', but measured, in terms of the ascertainable agree¬ 
ment between writer and reader, and among various readers, 
as to precisely what the words of the writer represent. 

My graduate students have not been taught this. They 
write as if they had been trained to observe a principle of 
caveat lector. Such a principle, strange as it may seem, is 
championed, in one form or another, by certain teachers of 
English. Mr. Cleanth Brooks, Jr., writing on the subject of 
communication in poetry in the journal, American Prefaces, 
in 1940, expresses this curious point of view in these words: 

The theory of communication throws the burden of 
proof on the poet, overwhelmingly and at once—the reader 
tells the poet: here I am; it’s your job to get it across to me— 
when he ought to be assuming the burden of proof himself. 

Now the modern poet has thrown the weight of responsi¬ 
bility on the reader. 

I have quoted Mr. Brooks because he has succeeded in 
stating with unusual conciseness this strange notion that the 
writer is properly under no obligation to be communicative. 
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1 do not wish, on the other hand, to be understood as saying 
that a reader has no obligation to tty to meet a genuinely 
original (and therefore difficult) writer half>way, for ol> 
viously many writers and poets, dissatisfied with the cliches 
of their time and trying to create new ways of feeling (i.c., to 
cecanalize the reader’s semantic reactions), must necessarily 
rely upon the reader’s willingness to accept a revised vocabu¬ 
lary of an unfamiliar set of symbols. But this is a problem 
only in extremely advanced levels of artistic composition. In 
undergraduate instruction, even to imply that a writer has no 
obligations to his readers is to become, whether one wishes to 
or not, an advocate of obfuscation. 

Such advocates of obfuscation apparently teach fairly well, 
if it is they who have instructed my graduate students. They 
have never learned, so far as I can see, to take the reader seri¬ 
ously into consideration. They do not, to be sure, artfully 
avoid clarity; they artlessly fail to achieve it. The contention 
that in writing they are communicating, that they are address¬ 
ing a reader, simply strikes them as a novel point of view. 
They do not rebel against it; many of them just don’t under¬ 
stand it. 

This basic notion of communication, however, is not ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult to explain, and as it begins to sink in, 
and when the students have seen a few demonstrations, not of 
the reading or criticizing of communications, but of the process 
of communicating by means of writing, they are at least pre¬ 
pared to understand that there are techniques of clarity. More¬ 
over, they are able to understand that these techniques have 
something to do with effectiveness in writing — unless one 
means by writing a gyring and gimbling in the wabe of literary 
slithy toves, or unless one believes the excuse offered by frus¬ 
trated literary midwives; namely, the 'only-God-can-make-a- 
tree’ theory that effectiveness cannot be taught at all. But this 
definition of writing’ and this theory of ’effectiveness’ have 
practically nothing to do with the kind of writing that involves 
communication. For communication is achieved by virtue of 
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clarity, as this is defined in terms of agreement between writer 
and reader, or among various readers, as to what the writer is 
referring to. The ability to achieve clarity in this sense, and 
thus communicative effectiveness, is a tree that others besides 
God can make, at least in a rough fashion. 

Ill 

This discussion is not designed to take the place of a text¬ 
book for the teaching nf pffertive commun icative writ ings^ but 
it is offered in the hope that a brief statement of a few simple 
principles upon which such writing is based might serve at 
least to raise the question as to why these principles a re not 
more adequately taught by English instructors. 

The first of these principles has already been given in 
the statement that clearness depends upon, and can be meas¬ 
ured in terms of, the degree of agreement between the writer 
and his readers as to what the words of the writer represent. 
Simply by striving for a high degree of such agreement, the 
writer discovers, in some measure, his ingenuity in achieving 
it. He discovers the usefulness of conditional and quantifying 
terms, the confusion created by leaving out significantly dif¬ 
ferentiating details, the degree to which the meaning of a term 
varies from context to context, and the kinds of difference he 
must allow for among his readers’ habits of interpreting words. 
He learns to rely less on the dictionary and more on the lin¬ 
guistic habits of the people for whom he writes. He discovers 
that literary posing, pleasurable as it may be, usually can be 
enjoyed only at the expense of effective communication—that 
Chesterton's paradoxes or Paul de Kruif's chronic astonishment 
are more titillating than informative. He discovers that there 
are various levels of abstraction, and that if he goes systematic¬ 
ally from lower to higher levels he can use so-called abstract 
words and still be reasonably clear. 

Above all, perhaps, he discovers the basic significance of 
order, or relations, or structure, or organization. This matter 
of structural relationships has wide ramifications, and no writer 
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ever exhausts it, but the student quickly grasps some of Its 
more obvious aspects, if he is striving for agreement between 
himself and his reader. It docs not take him long to under¬ 
stand that the o rganization of what he writes shou ld corte- 
spond to the organization of what he is writing abouf if tlie 
reader is to to llow him readily. The graduare students with 
whom I work frequently have ditticiilty organizing their descrip¬ 
tions of experimental techniques or procedures, and I have 
found that it is more helpful to refer them to a cookbook than 
to a textbook on composition. By examining a cookbook they 
see at once that the organization of a description of procedure 
is determined simply by the order of the events that make up 
the procedure. First you do a, and then h, and then c, and you 
write it in that order because you do it in that order. This 
simple principle of order is fundamental in practically all 
descriptive, narrative, and expository writing, and it is obvious 
to anyone who is attempting to be considerate of the reader. 

One might suppose that graduate students would know 
this, but in spite of the years they have spent in English courses 
most of them seem not to have learned much about it. The 
more significant fact is that as a rule, they learn quite readily 
to apply this simple principle, once it is clearly explained and 
den^onstrated to them. In this case, certainly, one can make a 
tree that either God or the English teachers forgot to make. 

One aspect of organization that seems to have eluded 
practically all graduate students is that involved in the making 
of transitions. Even those who have been taught how to lay 
beads in a row have not been taught how to string them. Just 
as the order of what one writes is determined by the order 
of the parts or events involved in what one is writing ab out, 
so the ways in which transitions are’made in the writing are 
determined by the wayyn which the parts ot eve nts are related 
in the realities one is describing, narrating, or explaining. The 
ability to move from one s entence or para^aplTor SiapFer to 
the next, in s uch a ^ay^'asTo bjendTKmTHBX^fi^lfi^ whole, 
is largely dependent upon an understanding of the reasons for 
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going from one to the next, of why one statement should fol¬ 
low another instead of the reverse, of why one should say, *It 
follows, then’, rather than 'But.* And these reasons are found 
in the character of the relations existing among the details of 
that about which the writing is- being done. This becomes 
obvious to one who is not trying to write writing, but who is 
attempting, rather, to write-about-something-for-someone. 1 
Another principle underlying communicative writing is 
that clarity is a prerequisite to validity. It is__tp be_ considered 
that statements that flow beautifully and are grammatically 
superb may be,' also, utterly devoid of factual meaning, or 
meaningful but vague, or precise but invalid. For writing to 
be effective, in the sense In which I am using this term, it may 
or may not be grammatically correct, but it must be both clear 
and valid. It can be clear without having validity, but if it is 
unclear its validity cannot well be determined. It must, then, 
first of all, be clear; it must be that before the question of its 
validity can even be raised. We ask of the writer, 'What do 
you mean?* before we ask, *How do you know?* Until we 
reach agreement as to precisely what he is writing about, we 
cannot possibly reach agreement as to whether, or in what 
degree, his statements are true. 

Only to the extent that the various readers of a statement 
agree as to the specific conditions or observations required for 
ascertaining its validity, gafi the question of its validity have 
meaning. And the extent to which the readers of the statement 
agree on these conditions is, of course, indicative of the extent 
to which the statement is clear. iPaTTmiTement is such that its 
readers do not agree at alL as fo how it mg^ be verified or 
refuted, the statement may be 'beautiful* or 'rich in meaning* 
or grammatically irreproachable, but it Is “also, frorn the point 
of view of scientific courses such as I am teaching, nonsense. 
It cannot be demonstrated to be valid or invalid, and is mean¬ 
ingful, therefore, to its author, possibly to his English teacher, 
and perhaps to his psychiatrist 

My graduate students have not learned this, either. They 
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show this in a particularly disturbing manner whem thi^ first 
attempt to state the topics orpmblems they jpropose^ to investi¬ 
gate in undertaking their theses. They quite characteristically 
propose problems which preclude the possibility of clear dis¬ 
cussion. They proposed questions for investigation, for which 
they desire to obtain precise angers, but which are so stated 
as to be unanswerable. Apparently they have never been taught 
that one cannot get a precise answer to a vague question—that 
the terminology of the question limits the clarity and thus the 
validity of the answer. Many students are so befuddled on this 
point that they do not recognize any relation at all between 
clarity and validity. They actually assume, for example, that 
they can ask, *What causes personality maladjustments?* with¬ 
out specifying what they mean by 'causes’, or by 'personality*, 
or by 'maladjustments’, or what observations one fs to make 
in order to comply with their definition of 'what*. Many of 
them appear to have been taugh^that to eliminate Ae vague¬ 
ness of a question or statement is to destroy its'richness of 
meaning’—that for a statement to be 'fiill of meaning’ it must 
not mean anything in particular! 

Even though they have been so taught, and come, there¬ 
fore, to the graduate college quite untrained in the writing of 
valid statements, they can be taught, to a considerable degree, 
to gauge the validity of what they write. They can be trained 
to do this by being trained, first, to write clearly—^when there 
is reasonable agreement among its readers as to what it rep¬ 
resents in the realm of fact—its validity can be judged, or a 
procedure for determining its degree of validity can be devised. 

In summary, then, what graduate students, as I know 
them, have not been well taught—and what, in my judgment, 
their English instaictors should have been able to teach them, 
because the students do learn readilv—is the ability to write 
a clear, organized, unified, and valid document. They have 
been made familiar with grammar, for the most part, and they 
have picked up a few tricks of literary flavoring. The grammar 
can be used to advantage; most of the literary condiments have 
to be chucked. r i 
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There appear to be three main reasons for the English 
instructors’ failure. The first is that they do not appear to 
utilize to any considerable extent the principle of teaching by 
example. They tell the student how to write and how not to 
have written, but they don’t, as a rule, do any actual writing 
for him ^ w[th hirm_They show him examples of what has 
been wntten, but no examples of something being written. 

To try to learn to write by reading literature that has al¬ 
ready been written and thoroughly jelled, instead of by observ¬ 
ing the actual writing of literature, is much like trying to learn 
to bake a cake by eating one, Jnstead of by watching the baker 
make a cake^, And if you hold the writer’s pencil you learn 
faster, just as you do if jou hold the baker’s .mixing spoon. 
It is the old, old principle of teaching by example, and what 
the teachers of English forget is that there are no examples of 
writing in the grammar book or the anthology; there are only 
generalized blueprints of statements yet unwritten and examples 
of something already written—cakes that were baked yester¬ 
day. The teacher herself has to provide the examples of writ¬ 
ing, to demonstrate the process. She must bake the cake of 
written English, not merely eat the cake that Hawthorne baked, 
as she stands before the class. 

The second, and a more grave, reason for their failure is 
that they appear to place the emphasis on ’writing*, rather 
than on writing-abc^-somethiiig^for-someone. You cannot 
write writing. Or, at leasFTr you do, you iife.hot likely to learn 
to write with clarity and validity,because they are not impor¬ 
tant to one who merely writes writing. Unl^ ,thc.jerQphasis 
is_placed_!:lppn writir^ a^a form of communication and di¬ 
rected -diLmitely^ .. the 

importance of claiity^ organizationLajid. validity is nQ£Ti^y to 
become very apparent^ Their importance becomes obvious, and 
the means of achieving them suggest themselves more or less 
readily, the moment one begins seriously to write aboiit-some- 
thing-for-someone. 
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The third and final point in this ‘diagnosis’ of English 
instruction is that teachers of English, with apparently only a 
few exceptions, cling tenaciously to two strange theories. The 
first is that writing is an art, and the second is that it^^annot 
be taught. What ^ey seem tolnean when they say that writing 
is an”art is that writing does not have to say_anything 7 ~except 
to the reader who has ‘appreciatjon’—that writing is at its best 
when it is a form ofTxprSsIon qua expressio n. 

In teaching the student to write, if one takes this view of 
'writing as an art', there is no point—in fact, there is a strong 
argument to the contrary—in training the student to express 
himself clearly or with validity. FoF truth that is ‘not art’ 
would be of no value, and if art that is clear is regarded as 
a contradiction in terms (and it seems to be so regarded by 
some), there would remain only truth that is vague as the ideal 
of the teachers of English whom we are here discussing. But 
in communicative writing, truth is never vague* for uoIes§. a 
statement is clear, the degree to which it is true cannot be de¬ 
termined. All of'which goes far to explain how students can' 
reach the graduate college without learning how to produce 
effective communicative writing. 

The explanation is extended when we recall the other 
theory, so popular among some teachers of English, that real 
effectiveness in writing, since it is an ‘art’, cannot be taught 
at all. Only God can m ake A treo;- the teacher of English can 
only water the free with verbal dewJnJhe hope of keeping it 
green, and even the value of doing tha^s debatable. Teachers 
frequently boa^ of having ‘discovered’.ja writer; it seems that 
this in itself is regarded as no mean accomplishment. It is 
also to be noted that writers are sometimes said to have been 
‘influenced’ by a teacher. But when a teacher has ‘discovered’ 
a writer and ‘influenced’ him, he cannot further add to what 
the genes have done, nor detract from what the fates will do. 
Presumably, then, he doesn’t try.v And this pedagogical swoon¬ 
ing by the teachers of English, on the theory that you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, results in their making 
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a great many sows' ears out of silk purses. It is not a question 
of the truth or falsity of their theory that effective writing 
cannot be taught, although this theory is probably not as largely 
true as many teachers of English suppose. The significant point 
is that the theory makes for unimaginative and lackadaisical 
teaching. Even God's trees might benefit from some systematic 
pruning and spraying. 

V 

My own narrow concern with all this lies in the fact that 
the ineffectiveness of the English instruction in our schools 
makes for a serious difficulty in the graduate college in all its 
branches. But the problem has an importance far more vast 
than this fact could ever give to it. For the ability of the in¬ 
dividual, and of groups of individuals, to use language clearly 
and with validity is basic to personal efficiency and general 
development — it is basic to sanity itself — and it is funda¬ 
mental to intelligent social organization and to the adequate 
management of national and international problems. The 
teachers of English in our schools and universities have been 
and are being entrusted with the heavy responsibility of train¬ 
ing the members of our society in the eff ective c ommunicative 
use of our language. It is not a responsibility 'tEat they can 
meet appropriately merely by teaching the JpOT^lism of gram¬ 
mar, or superciliously disclaim by asserting that effective writ¬ 
ing is an art and cannot be taught. 

Effective writing is a human necessity in anything resem¬ 
bling a democratic culture, and this becomes increasingly true 
as the culture becomes increasingly complex. If the effective 
use of language cannot be taught, or if it is not to be taught 
to a far greater extent than it has been, we may well have occa¬ 
sion to despair of the grand experiment dreamed by Voltair e, 
championed by Was hington and F ranklj n, and che rished by 
the American people^:hrough ~many_^eneLations. And if we 
must despair of that, then truly, even if you do learn to speak 
correct English, it may well not seem to matter very much *who 
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you talk it to’. Foi w hen the people canno t adequatdy spg k 
or write their lan^aj^e, there arise stroing men to speak and 
write it tor them--and *at* them. 

The issues of which 1 write are by no means to be regarded 
as academic issues. We are a symbolic class of life. To say 
that we are human is td^say, above ail and wi^ incalculable 
significance, that our problems, as individuals, as g foups^ mi 
as a world culture, are symbolic problems. They are problems 
that center around The symbols of government, the symbols of 
finance and general economy, oF social status, of power ^d 
prestige, tjf class anJTaceT They are ithe problems involved 
in the gr^t institutionalized symbol systems of the Church, 
the Law, the State. They are problems of meaning, _of evsdua- 
tion, of orientation, processes which, on human levels, are pre¬ 
dominantly symbolic in character. It is not the vesdge of some 
forebear’s whim that the whole structure of our educational 
system is founded squarely on the three R’s, for reading, writ¬ 
ing, and the use of numbers are Torms of behavior in Ae ab¬ 
sence of whicK Fuman society would disintegrate and vanish. 
The degree to which these forms of behavior are cultivated 
and made adequate determines, more than does anythii^ else, 
the degree to which a symbolic class of life may escape the 
threat of self-destruction and achieve cultural maturity. Our 
maladjustment, no less than our geojus, as i ndividuals an3 as 
groups, lies in our way‘^f3es|Kmding to an? with symbols. 

The place of the teacher of English in the structure of a 
symbolic society is, thus and indeed, not one To be occupied 
by petulant little men engrossed in verbal ‘fancy work’. It is 
not too much to say that our possibilities for progress are de¬ 
termined, and limited, by those who instruct us in the use of 
our language. This view is as disheartening, perhaps, as it is 
challenging, but the more challenging it is to some, the less 
disheartening it need be to others. 
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LET’S TEACH COMPOSITION! 

By 

Edward W. Hamilton 


When deans of graduate schools and full professors who 
share with them the directing of advanced course work and 
research find—as they constantly do—that their proteges are 
able neither to review other people’s facts and theories Intel - 
ji g ibl y nor to formulate and present conclusions, they blame, 
the freshman course in English composition. Their condemna^ 
tion is paid less attention than it deserves because the course 
they attack is an orphan. The ill-assorted group of proba¬ 
tioners, tenure-secure ladies, and disappointed assistant pro¬ 
fessors to whose care the foundling has been entrusted have 
no love for her, and, instead of defending the child or trying 
new methods in an attempt to make her do what is expected 
of her, they admit their failure and offer excuses. 

I 

Their best reply is that, since the average freshman has 
a notoriously short memory, by the time he reaches graduate 
school he can reasonably be expected to have forgotten all that 
they taught him regarding comma faults, dangling modifiers, 
and the other niceties of composition. But the deans and pro¬ 
fessors are not speaking of men and women who once were 
average freshmen. -Rather, they have in mind students who,s, 
with few exceptions, belonged to the likeliest quarter of the 
English teacher’s composition class. And, further, it is not 
minutiae that drive senior-college teachers and research direc¬ 
tors to despair. Those men are concerned because their stu¬ 
dents cannot express ideas. 
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There is the point! Discipline in the presentation of ideas , 
either the student’s own or someone else’s, form an insig¬ 
nificant part of Freshman English. It is underemphasized, 
first, because instructors, together with the academic Olympians 
who direct their efforts, persist in the unwarranted assumption 
that youngsters who are truly college material know how to 
read intelligently, are in the habit of thinking, and can dis¬ 
tinguish between thought and pmotion^ op i nion and prejudic e; 
second, because instructors, or many of them, so mistake the 
meaning of freedom of speech that they hesitate to criticize 
content; and, third, because they think formal correctness more 
fundamental than clear thinking. 

In his preoccupation with perfecting his students’ knowl¬ 
edge of grammar, punctuation, and mechanics, the teacher 
allots outlining no more than two or three hours in the two- 
semester course and, in any event, neither takes up that tech¬ 
nique nor talks about limiting the subject, singling out the 
principal issue, and assembling evidence, testimony, arguments, 
examples, or details until the students have written nearly half 
of their quota of themes. Furthermore, he uses the essays in 
the course anthology—on the advice of the editors in most 
cases—merely as sources in which students may find topics 
for themes, rather than as illustrations of expository method 
or as materials for teaching intelligent reading, criticism, or 
summarizing. 

The instructor seems insufficiently aware that to require, 
or even to permit, themes on topics about which students can 
rely for material solely on their experience is to set highly 
difficult tasks. Unquestionably, such assignments have a place 
in the course, but at the beginning of the term, when they are 
customarily made, youngsters have had no chance to see what 
capable essayists have written on like subjects. The trivial nar¬ 
ratives and bigoted pronouncements that flow more or less 
readily from their pens furnish their teacher a staple for his 
lunch-table shop talk, but serve no other purpose. And judged 
by reasonable standards, those papers are failures. But under 
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the circumstances—since students cannot be expected to know 
what has not been taught them—the teacher marks their work 
D or C, provided that they have written no fragmentary sen¬ 
tences and have committed no more than three or four blunders 
of less heinous sorts. On most of the themes he makes no 
further comment. 

The instructor gives his students just as little real help 
when they start spade work for the single investigative paper 
required of them. He tells them which of the campus build¬ 
ings houses the library, introduces them at long distance to 
the card catalogue and to the Readers* Guide to Periodical 
Literature^ assures them that librarians really are nice people 
when one gets to know them, and sends them on their way. 
He may admonish them to use more than one reference, but 
he does so in order that they may get a sufficient number of 
items for their bibliographies and considerable practice in 
writing footnotes. Again, it should be apparent, he seems 
more concerned with superficialities of form than with con¬ 
tent. If he has a notion that his students will see differences 
between authors in interpretation and emphasis given the 
facts or even perceive downright contradictions between con¬ 
clusions drawn from them, he will be disappointed. Never 
having been trained to search out assumptions, interpretations, 
or conclusions in the essays contained in their anthology, they 
turn in papers that are reminiscent of Literary Digest articles— 
mere chains of quotations joined by platitudinous links that 
reveal their incomprehension rather than represent their efforts 
to be unbiased. It is not surprising, furthermore, that almost 
every paper contains instances of innocent plagiarism. 

But the course of study neither requires nor allows time 
for a second research paper in which students might learn to 
avoid the most flagrant of the errors they made in the first. 
His conscience calloused by years of disappointing results, the 
instructor thanks heaven that he is through until next term. 
Then, because the youngsters have written four-hundred-word 
themes bearing such titles as "Autobiography,” "Fraternities 
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I Had an Income of $300 a Month for Life,” and "Mv 
First Hunting Trip,” topped by an opus of fifteen hundred 
words (about five hundred of their own) entitled, for example, 
”The History, Causes, Frequency, and Treatment of Cancer” 
and, more importantly, because they have passed an objective 
examination in grammar, punctuation, and mechanics, the Eng¬ 
lish department declares them ready, so far as technique is 
concerned, to write reviews of Jefferson’s educational theories, 
descriptions of the apparatus and methods used in electrolysis, 
and discussions of the single-tax theory of Henry George. 

II 

No one will expect to be told of a simple change guaran¬ 
teed to make freshman composition do everything that the 
deans and professors expect of it. In fact, not all of the job 
can be outlined or even suggested here. But at the outset, it 
is clear, emphasis must be redistributed. Time must be found 
for instruction and practice in analytical reading, evaluating, 
and forming opinions. 

First, the amounts of attention paid to formal grammar, 
to minor punctuation rules, and to diction in vacuo can be con¬ 
fiscated. In some schools a full month can be saved by these 
eliminations. Second, though instruction in the techniques of 
fiction and of lyric expression— what the progressive schools 
call "creative writing”—is defensible, it can be wasteful. The 
few students who can become writers should be counseled to 
enroll later in an advanced composition class in which students 
of their interests and ability will compose the entire group. 

Since English composition can be no more than a tool for 
the ungifted, and since as such it is the sine qua non of all 
academic pursuits and of every profession, it is reasonable that 
no fewer than eight of the twelve or ten of the fifteen themes 
that students write each term should marshal ideas. In prep¬ 
aration, the class work should train them to grasp the main 
point and the implications of assigned reading, to distinguish 
prejudice from opinion, and to perceive and report differences 
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in interpretations, emphases, and conclusions. It should train 
them in the formulation of syllogisms, in the perception of 
unstated major premises, and in the proper discounting of 
emotionally toned words. And it should equip them to recog- 
ni 2 :e fallacies and to point out demagoguery. 

At the beginning, teachers could require two four-hundred- 
word summaries of essays or articles contained in the course 
anthology, stipulating that no more than two or three sentences 
of direct quotation may be used. Summaries are preferable to 
themes attacking or supporting an author’s thesis, at this stage 
of the training, for beginners learn best if they are required 
to do just one thing at a time. They certainly should not be 
permitted, in the first pair of these themes based on readings, 
to take any tangents that appeal to them, for doing so would 
almost certainly fail to give them training in close reasoning 
and in careful expression. 

In their second summaries freshmen will reveal that they 
have learned the technique of acknowledgment and are able 
to recognize the relativ e importance of points fairly well . Con¬ 
sequently, for the next three or five assignments, reviews of 
pairs of essays on an identical subject are in order. At first, 
the students should be forbidden to express their preferences 
or their individual views, if they have any, for in voicing their 
own opinions they will neglect the task of presenting the simi¬ 
larities and differences in the statements of their authorities. 
Next, the instructor may select a pair of articles of which to 
have his charges write complete critical analyses. Only after 
those preliminaries, if at all, should he require that they write 
fifteen-hundred word research papers based on several refer¬ 
ences or give them an opportunity to write short papers on 
subjects about which they have not been led to scrutinize their 
notions or to assemble facts. 

It is not simple, this answer to the problem of making 
English composition do what is expected of it. The teacher 
will encounter difficulties of several sorts. In the first place, 
since most students dislike reading and have expected to do 
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none until ‘’finals’* week, they will offer an astounding variety 
of excuses to avoid doing some earlier. Second, they are used 
to being fed capsules guaranteed to contain no foreign matter 
or impurities and are consequently disinclined to question what 
they read. Third, since as yet there is no textbook for fresh¬ 
men that contains an introduction to logic or to less formal 
analysis and since there is no book of readings in which pairs 
of articles on the same topic appear in sufficient numbers, the 
instructor will have to spend extra time planning lessons and 
finding materials. 

Those three do not exhaust the obstacles. But though 
they, and others as well, are real, they can be surmounted, 
provided that laziness in freshmen, and perhaps in the teachers, 
can be subdued or eradicated. Professor Elizabeth Jackson of 
the University of Minnesota once called attention to the error 
President Hutchins made when, in commenting on instructorial 
slovenliness, he omitted “hungry” from Milton’s line: “The 
hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed.’* She was right in 
maintaining that the verse, correctly quoted, cannot be said 
to describe the bulk of twentieth-century college freshmen, but 
wrong in thinking that teachers are therefore exonerated. Aca¬ 
demic shepherds are among those whose 

.... lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw. 

Ill 

In following the plan of instruction that has been outlined, 
teachers can use essays from standard English literature. There 
are, to cite a few illustrations, the Arnold-Huxley disagree¬ 
ment on the objectives and content of education, Carlyle*s and 
Macaulay’s conflicting views of Boswellian biography, and 
the divergent attitudes toward old age and death represented 
by Lamb’s “New Year’s Eve,’’ Stevenson’s “Aes Triplex,** and 
Hazlitt’s “On Fear of Death.*’ The reader is not to infer from 
references to less literary materials earlier in this discussion 
that the criticism of elementary composition as it is now taught 
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and the counterproposals here advanced are founded on the 
premise that the more or less distinctive jargons of engineers, 
physicists, physiologists, social workers, and the rest deserve 
to be treat^ as languages. On the hand, it should be apparent 
that this article does not maintain the theory that English is 
English regardless of the use to which it is put. These models 
of the essay are acceptable material for the course principally 
because analyzing them will give students practice in dealing 
with ideas. 

And using works by Carlyle, Macaulay, and their equals 
would be pleasant. But one should forego using them, for 
their style is quite unlike that which students must learn to 
write if they are to do satisfactory senior-college work. The be¬ 
ginner is slow in seeing the applicability of the skills he is 
taught, and although he may have passed the point of asking 
whether the Chicago mentioned in his arithmetic problem is 
the city described in his geography book, he is quite capable of 
thinking that complete and grammatical sentences are required 
only in the papers he writes for “English” and of neglecting 
the techniques of scholarly exposition in writing papers for his 
technical courses unless selections drawn from politics, eco¬ 
nomics, history, and science have been used in his training. 

Since materials of these sorts can be found most readily 
in current magazines, it is to them that the instructor who is 
interested in diis plan must be advised to go. It can be ob¬ 
jected, of course, that in taking models only from those sources, 
one subjects oneself to President Hutchins* strictures on the 
“cult of presentism.” But for the moment, at least, there is no 
escape. Walter Blair’s Manual of Reading contains sets of 
passages, not all of them contemporary, representing divergent 
interpretations of identical facts; and, indeed, it contains other 
features that are usable in the plan of instruction outlined 
here. But Blair’s instructions, perhaps because they were hastily 
written, would be incomprehensible to freshmen. Since no 
other text presents parallel selections on timeless problems, 
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and since collecting them would take much time, the periodi¬ 
cals must serve. 

There are almost innumerable issues on which debates are 
in progress. On the question: "Has the Negro a stake in 
American democracy that is worth his blood?” there are con¬ 
flicting articles in 1942 and 1943 files of the Nation and in the 
September, 1942, issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political Science, Attacks on liberal education and defenses 
of it are to be found almost everywhere. 

No exhaustive list of possibilities can be presented here, 
but for the sake of showing in some detail the particularity 
with which reading and writing assignments must be made, 
attention can be called to one more set of contrasting views. 
Arthur Kudner’s "Beyond Victory,” in the Atlantic Monthly 
for December, 1942, and Stuart Chase’s "When War Spending 
Stops,” in Harper^s Magazine for June, 1943, constitute ideal 
materials, for they are diametrically opposed solutions for the 
postwar unemployment problem, the blackest cloud on the 
civilian’s horizon. 

When students have read both, the instructor can get them 
to define the problem easily and quickly and to see the con¬ 
trast between the remedies that Kudner and Chase propose. 
In writing their themes, the students can be instructed to begin 
with a brief discussion of the importance of the subject and to 
follow it with a single-sentence statement of what they believe 
to be the relative merits of the two proposals. Since freshmen 
are most likely to learn proper organization by helping to 
formulate their outline in the classroom, they should be led 
to arrive at the following main divisions for the bodies of 
their themes: (1) a contrast of the effects Kudner and Chase 
expect new inventions, discoveries, and developments will have 
upon employment; (2) a contrast of their predictions regard¬ 
ing the length of the retooling and adjustment period; (3) a 
contrast of the means by which they think postwar prosperity 
can be achieved: and (4) a defense of the evaluation previously 
stated. 
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The scheme is not utopian. It will not make the average 
eighteen-year-old a thoroughly intelligent reader or a markedly 
capable thinker and writer. On occasion, teachers will be 
pained at their students’ unreasoning prejudice in the face of 
evidence or by their utter failure to comprehend clearly ex¬ 
pressed points. And, when teachers read the worst of their 
themes, they will certainly look back wistfully on the good old 
days when only once a year they required youngsters to use 
materials other than those they could spin from their little 
insides. 

But, by persevering, the teacher of freshman composition 
will be able to face the criticisms of deans and professors. He 
will not have shirked his share of training youths to find, 
formulate, test, and evaluate ideas — the major function of 
colleges and universities. His poorer students, those who drop 
out of school after a year or two, will have absorbed as much 
as they are capable of a useful rather than of a merely orna¬ 
mental technique. His better ones will have learned how to 
use borrowed materials properly, and they will have been in¬ 
troduced to the type of composition that their remaining col¬ 
lege courses and their professional work will require of them. 
The English teacher will have done his best to train all of 
them to read intelligently and critically, to think, and to express 
ideas properly, logically, and forcefully. 
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A NOTE ON THE WRITER’S CRAFT 

By 

John Erskine 

By the practice of an art we learn to respect the medium 
we work in, whether it be marble or bronze or paint or words. 
Or at least there is the possibility that we may learn. In our 
callow days we perhaps attend not at all to the medium but 
exclusively to what we wish to say, on the assumption that any 
medium whatever ought to be glad to convey our valuable 
communications. Even at some degree of maturity we may 
think it stimulating or amusing to astonish one medium with 
material which would be much happier in another. But what¬ 
ever liberties we take, the medium remains stubbornly faithful 
to itself. Though we compel the guitar to play a Bach fugue, 
it is still a guitar. 

This homely truth, though known to writers, is rarely 
mentioned in the composition class. Just as well, perhaps. If 
it were mentioned and grasped, the students would perceive 
that the text books are vulnerable, and that the composition 
teacher is in the habit of telling professional fibs. Since the 
fibs are told for a good purpose, to encourage us forward in 
the literary art, we temper moral judgment with sympathy and 
hope teacher has not lied in vain, even though he has assured 
us that an educated person can spell any word he uses, and 
can put into words whatever he clearly thinks. - 

Neither statement is true, and neither leads to the per¬ 
ception of truth. We say many things for which there are no 
graphic symbols, and the vocal tune of a sentence we do not 
even .try to record. As to putting all our thoughts and emotions 
into words, when we attempt it we usually achieve nothing but 
indecency. Doubtless our thoughts and emotions, all of them, 
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can be properly expressed if we use the right language for 
each, but no single language can express all experience, and to 
jam into words everything that is on your mind, is to be ridicu¬ 
lous or shocking. Consider Walt Whitman’s verbal reproduc¬ 
tions of the human body, which would have come off more 
comfortably in plaster or bronze, or Edmund Spenser’s nude 
goddesses, who would have seemed more presentable if he had 
painted them on canvas. 

Writers might learn from sculptors. It is all very well 
to understand design, mass, unity, and whatever else belongs 
to the rhetoric of art, but when you are ready to go at the 
stone with mallet and chisel, you had better know something 
about the stone. There is a right way to begin on it and a right 
way to finish it. Each kind of stone has an aptitude for certain 
designs, and a natural hostility to certain others. The carvings 
on Egyptian temples and the carvings on French cathedrals 
owe more than a little of their respective styles to the tough¬ 
ness or the mildness of the stone. 

A sculptor should not be allowed to clutter up the land¬ 
scape unless he knows what stone will do for him and what 
it will not. If a strain of music occurs to him, he should not 
try to put it into a statue. The writer should be as well in¬ 
formed about words. But where in our teaching program do 
we reckon with this fact, that words can do for us only certain 
things, and that when we have something to say which would 
overtax words, the proper recourse is to one of the other arts? 

I don’t mean to imply that teachers of composition are 
indifferent to the nature of words. I am merely perplexed that 
the knowledge which they doubtless have is witUeld from 
their pupils. Some teachers of composition give courses in the 
science of esthetics, which is the coroner’s approach to beauty. 
While he is in his esthetic attitude, the teacher of composition 
is pretty sure to divide the arts into those which function in 
time and those which function in space, and he will say that 
words are the medium of a time art since they occur in a suc¬ 
cession of syllables. He will probably develop from this phe- 
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oomenon a paradox; though the words must be doled out 
syllable by syllable, and though the hearer or reader must wait 
till the very end, what he is waiting for is often a static unity 
conceived by the speaker or writer as a complete whole, even 
before a syllable has been uttered—a single idea, or scene, or 
action. If esthetics is your business, you can dish up quite a 
lecture out of this problem of conveying three-dimensional or 
two-dimensional'subject matter through a medium which has 
no dimension but merely extends itself in time. 

On the other hand you can say, if you really believe it, 
that words are the proper medium for extended action, since 
action, like spoken language, dribbles bit by bit. In narrative, 
therefore, the sounds may keep pace with the incidents. 

If you venture on this agreeable phantasy, however, be 
careful not to over-stimulate the minds of your audience. They 
may wonder if the language must occupy as much time as the 
action, and they may ask you whether you are not over-influ¬ 
enced by moving pictures, whether you are not assuming that 
action occurs in successive flickers, one for each uttered syllable, 
rather than in a seamless flow which has no resemblance at 
all to uttered words. 

You as an authority on esthetics may now overwhelm me 
by citing what Lessing said in his famous study of the Laocoon. 
Like most of us, Lessing admired some things in art and dis¬ 
liked some other things, which would have been all right if 
he had not tried to rationalize his prejudices, but being philo¬ 
sophical he gave reasons. He admired Homer more than 
Vergil; therefore Homer's account of the shield of Achilles 
must be better than Vergil's description of the shield of 
Aeneas; therefore Homer's account is better because he tells 
us how Hephaestus hammered out the shield, blow by blow, 
and Vergil's account of the shield of> Aeneas is inferior be¬ 
cause it describes the armor after it is completed. If there were 
any logic in all this we should conclude that Homer was at 
fault in his description of the beautiful Helen and the walls 
of Troy. He described them already built. 
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To the writer the defect of such esthetics is that the theory 
can be applied only to something already written; it does not 
aid in what you are about to write. Grammarians, rhetoricians, 
estheticians, and writers agree that each art is conditioned by 
its medium, and they recognize the difference between time 
arts and space arts, but at that point they part company; indeed, 
you might think they had never met. The grammarians 
and rhetoricians, ancient or modern, have rarely if ever based 
their theory upon a realistic acceptance of the fact that words 
are a time medium. On the other hand the writers, though 
they may be poor in theory, use a grammar and rhetoric im¬ 
posed upon them by their medium itself. There exists a re¬ 
spectable body of craft experience without which no first rate 
writer could get on, but the composition classes rarely hear 
of it. It is acquired by the hard knocks of experience, it is 
learned from the remarks of fellow craftsmen, it is recorded— 
if you keep your eyes open—in such letters as Flaubert^s, and 
in such memoirs as Sascha Guitry’s, or in Somerset Maugham’s 
Summing Up. 

Let me suggest here one principle of the writer’s craft, 
which though known to practitioners 1 have never seen dis¬ 
cussed in print. The principle is this: When you write, you 
make a point, not by subtracting as though you sharpened a 
pencil, but by adding. When you put one word after another, 
your statement should be more precise the more you add. If 
the result is otherwise, you have added the wrong thing, or 
you have added more than was needed. 

This principle is provocative enough even in a bare state¬ 
ment, but if you think it through, if in practice you reach the 
conclusion it forces, you see the startling gulf between the 
grammar which is taught and learned and the grammar which 
is used. In a loose way grammar concedes that speech is a 
process of addition; at least grammar distinguishes between 
the noun substantive and the noun adjective. But the gram¬ 
marian leaves with the unwary the impression that the sub¬ 
stantive, since it can stand alone, is more important than the 
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adjective, that the verb is more important than the adverb, that 
the main clause is more important than the subordinate. 

In the use of language, however, the truth is precisely the 
reverse. What you wish to say is found not in the noun but 
in what you add to qualify the noun. The noun is only a 
grappling iron to hitch your mind to the reader’s. The noun 
by itself adds nothing to the reader’s information; it is the 
name of something he knows already, and if he does not know 
it, you cannot do business with him. The noun, the verb, and 
the main clause serve merely as a base on which the meaning 
will rise. 

The modifier is the essential part of any sentence. So 
true this is that intelligent people, in spite of grammar, always 
put the more important statement in the subordinate clause. 
Would you say, ’’When I got up this morning, the sun rose,” 
or “When the sun rose this morning, I got up?” 

In practice, therefore, the sentence proceeds from some ¬ 
thing the reader may be expected to know already toward what ¬ 
ever new thing we wish to tell him . We proceed by addition. 
This statement may seem to be contradicted by the word-order 
in certain languages, at times in every language, but this ap* 
parent contradiction disappears when the language is spoken 
and the voice contributes an additional emphasis which is not 
recorded on the page. 

“It’s a cold day.” 

“I’ll wear my coat.” 

“It’s very cold.” 

"Then I’ll wear my heavy coat.” 

The addition is in the emphasis upon very and upon heavy^ 

There are apparent exceptions to what has here been said. 
Our attention is sometimes called to the advantage of omitting 
all modifiers and confining ourselves to nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs. The best tombstone and monumental descriptions follow 
this style, but here, it should be noted, the intention is to com¬ 
memorate, to remind, rather than to say anything new. Many 
a visitor to Quebec has felt the eloquence of the famous in- 
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scription on the monument—an Inscription which gives noth¬ 
ing but the names, ^^Montcalm and Wolfe/^ Yet the visitor 
must know about these heroes in advance, if their mere names 
are to arouse emotion. 

It is not by accident that one sentence follows another. 
At least it should not be by accident. Sentences are added by 
the same principle which should control the addition of words. 
We speak somewhat carelessly of developing an idea, as 
though the process of thinking did not begin until the pen 
moved. Certainly the process of expression does clarify and 
enrich the idea with which we started, but we are likely to 
begin with a complete concept, vaguely indicated in the title, 
and sharpened gradually. The last sentence of the last para ¬ 
graph completes our meaning . That is why we know it is 
the last. 

To teach this principle of composition would of course 
play some havoc with our ordinary academic procedure. I 
speak of the matter in passing without much expectation that 
school routine will be changed. Don’t I know how comforting 
routine is, and with what reluctance any of us would throw it 
away and try imagination instead^ In my time I found it con¬ 
venient and morally satisfying to receive themes all of approxi¬ 
mately the same length. Freshmen, I announced, should hand 
in six pages, each page eight inches by ten, the writing to cover 
one side of the page, with no exaggeration in the margins. 
But if my students had expressed their ideas fully and if they 
had taken the pen off whenever the expression was complete, 
the class papers would not have been all of the same length. 
You know why I was tempted to ask for six pages. Let the 
honest craft of writing fare as it might, how could I tell 
whether the shorter compositions were the work of incipient 
artists or of the lazy? Had I been myself an artist, perhaps I 
should have detected incipient art, but perhaps I was better 
qualified to recognize incipient laziness. In any case, it is on 
my conscience that having required a literary contribution 
which could be measured in square inches, I assigned extra 
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hi^h marks to an essay which lasted through ten pages or even 
fifteen. Being at that time not much of a writer myself, I 
thought I was encouraging industry and good will. Now I 
suspect the expansiveness might have been attributed to hot air. 

Just where an essay or a story should end is determined by 
the writer. Just where it should begin depends on the reader. 
A book, a story, an essay, sho uld ncgspnt fir<;t that part of the 
subject which the reader knows. There seems to be no success¬ 
ful variation of this procedure. The method of communication 
in words is the same whether you are uttering a chapter or a 
sentence. You must begin with the noun—that is, with what¬ 
ever you and your audience have in common. If I say, 
"Charles,” and you know who Charles is, we understand each 
other, but if this name is the beginning of my commuhi^tion, 
I have as yet communicated nothing; to say anything nfev I 
must modify the previous knowledge of Charles which is 
shared both by you and by me, I must add a statement, such 
as "is leaving town.” Of course if someone has previously 
asked, "Who is leaving town?” and I utter the single word, 
"Charles,” that word, since it is additional, will be significant. 

We should begin, then, at the point where we and the 
reader are in closest accord. We should—^but do we? Often 
we do not, and why we don’t is a mystery of nature. Though 
writers differ otherwise from teachers of composition, they 
seem equally befuddled when they are asked how and where 
an essay or story should begin. The teachers usually ignore the 
question, and all but the best writers, even if they know the 
answer, are usually unwilling to act on it. Thou?h the surest 
promise of first rate quality in a writer is his willingness to 
start with what he and his reader have in common, yet writers 
of the second or lower grades prefer to begin with a preface, 
which is an attempt to condition the reader in advance, or if 
not with a preface, at least with an "introductory paragraph.” 
The reader’s quite proper instinct is to resent this implication 
that in his natural and unprepared state he is not ripe for in¬ 
telligent communication. 
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Some writers over-labor the start and weary us a little by 
explaining too clearly what they and we have in common, but 
this fault is not serious, since nothing is easier than to cut down 
a manuscript. Some experienced practitioners, in fact, deliber¬ 
ately over-write their first draft to be sure they have got them¬ 
selves thoroughly launched. 

Some writers begin incorrectly, not because they are 
ignorant of the right way, but because they fear in it an ignoble 
bid for popularity. They refuse, as they say, to write down 
to their audience. Just why the direction is down, let him ex¬ 
plain who can. Perhaps they are confused about their own 
purpose. They think they wish to address the reader, but 
perhaps their real intention is to uplift him, and it is hard to 
uplift a man after you have met him on equal terms. Or per¬ 
haps they don’t know that ideas are portable and flexible and 
may therefore be turned around. You are not obliged to take 
hold of whatever is on top; it is all right to look for the handle. 

To have a noble message, yet to state it in such form that 
few can understand it, is a tragedy in art. To debase a noble 
message in the hope of winning a larger audience, is a tragedy 
in morals. But to arrange your noble message so that, without 
disloyalty to it, you can speak to the condition of your hearers, 
is common sense. It is also a triumph of good writing. To 
achieve it we accept our medium for what it is; we decide what 
we wish to say; we then orient our ideas so that the reader will 
^eet first what already has his understanding and his $ 3 ^ 1 - 
pathy; from this beginning we proceed by logical additions to 
the climax of the message which from the first we intended 
to convey. If we are successful, each sentence is a modifier 
of all that goes before, and the modifying has been done wit)^ 
such sympathy that the reader comes with us step by step, and 
having agreed with us at the start, agrees with us at the close. 

The art of writing, therefore, can hardly be learned with¬ 
out the collaboration of the reader. To teach composition is 
possible only when the student in our class Is aware of his 
audience, but in what sense can there be an audience for a 
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student? Perhaps this is the true cause why composition teach- 
ing in schools and colleges yields tame results; the student has 
no readers except his relatives, who read for love, and his 
teachers, who read for pay. Perhaps for this reason.it will 
always be difficult to impart any writing skill in a cloister. 
But even though the difficulty is there, we might as well teach 
the rules which our students would need if ever they practiced 
the craft. 
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THE WORD AND THE FACT 

By 

Archibald MacLeish 

The American people seem to be upon the point of accept¬ 
ing, without challenge and almost without debate, a proposi¬ 
tion which may profoundly affect the future of the world they 
are to live in. It is a proposition more often implied than de¬ 
clared, but its essential elements are these: that Mr. Wilson 
started out to make a peace with his eye on a set of principles, 
expecting the facts to conform; that Mr. Wilson failed to make 
a peace; that we, therefore, should start out with our eyes on 
a set of facts, letting the principles do the conforming. 

That the practical men of both parties approve the pro¬ 
posal is not astonishing. The practical men have never cared 
very much for a policy of principle. In Wilson’s time they 
attacked the expressions of principle as schoolteacher’s talk. 
In our time they attack them as ’’ideologies.” They prefer 
facts. The facts are amenable; the principles are not. 

The practical men, however, do not comprise the entire 
population of the United States. There are men and women 
in this country who believe, and believe passionately, in a 
policy of principle. What is astonishing is the failure of these 
believers to challenge a trend which, whether declared or un¬ 
declared, they must have seen. Why have they not insisted 
that the approach of the Allied Nations to the peace should 
be an uncompromising approach, the. first purpose of which 
is the establishment of the principles for which the war has 
been fought? 

One explanation may be the difficulty which even the 
believers in principle now experience in putting the essential 
principles into words. The war and the uses of the war have 
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affected the great words of the democratic tradition even in 
the mouths of those who need them most. The great abstrac¬ 
tions of the democratic cause, the summarizing and identifying 
words which undertake to name, and so reduce to moral per¬ 
ception, the nation’s experience as a nation—the generaliza¬ 
tions by which men raise their thoughts above themselves— 
have lost a part at least of their usefulness and currency 

A hundred and fifty years ago, in the war of the American 
Revolution, the word ’’liberty” was a natural word which came 
easily and without self-conscious effort to men’s mouths. When 
noble lords questioned Governor Richard Penn of Pennsylvania 
in the House of Lords in November of 1775 as to the reasons 
why members of the American Congress levied and carried 
on the war, Governor Penn replied: ”In defense of their liber¬ 
ties.” When General Washington had occasion in the fall of 
1774 to take a friend to task for his contemptuous reference 
to the rebelliousness of the people of Massachusetts, the Gen¬ 
eral wrote: ”But this you may at the same time rely on, that 
none of them will ever submit to the loss of those valuable 
rights and privileges, which are essential to the happiness of 
every free state and without which life, liberty, and property 
are rendered totally insecure.” When Mr. Jefferson was 
charged with the task of putting into words the reasons for 
the adoption of the Richard Henry Lee Resolution, he found 
it precise and accurate to speak of a ”God-given right of lib¬ 
erty.” And when Patrick Henry spoke with a purpose to move 
as hardheaded and sophisticated a representative House as was 
ever seated on this continent, he did not hesitate to make 
liberty his cause. 

In this war also, and of necessity, we have identified our 
cause with these abstractions. But no one who has gone be¬ 
neath the official rhetoric to the general usage will believe 
that we have used them easily. On the contrary, we have 
escaped from them where we could, talking instead of the 
’’American way of life,” which, if an abstraction, is at least 
an abstraction which can be identified by homely and recog- 
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Disable things—by cars, foot, forms of address, habits on 
porches, manners in meeting. Or, awkward even with the 
’’American way of life,” we have taken refuge in ’’America 
the way it was before,” as the refrigerator manufacturer and 
the home furnishing industry and the producers of automobiles 
are talking of it now in the handsome advertisements which 
beseech us to leave America the way it was for the boys to 
come back to. ’’America the way it was” is not an abstraction 
at all. It can be seen in four-color reproductions of paintings 
of charming village streets. It can also be seen, if one wishes 
to see it, in the mile after mile of unpalatable and unreproved 
squalor which spreads from the Chicago airport, say, to the 
towers of Chicago’s Loop. 

II 

No one in his senses would suggest that our generation 
seeks to escape from the great words into these paraphrases, 
these equivocations, because of any lack of belief in the things 
for which the great words stand. The refusal of the American 
people in 1940 and 1941 to follow the treacherous propa¬ 
ganda which urged them to trust their liberty and freedom and 
democracy to the width of the Atlantic Ocean is proof enough 
that the American people continue to value democracy and 
liberty and freedom. What many in our generation doubt is 
not the thing itself but precisely the words in which the thing 
is said—precisely the Word. As inheritances from our fore¬ 
fathers, carrying the emotions of an entire history, a great 
people, a noble past, we accept the words for liberty and 
freedom as we accept the battle flags in the armories. But 
as words for ourselves, words for our present, words for our 
own time, we find it difficult to u.se them. It is not be¬ 
cause Wilson s oracular declarations were untrue that we 
neglected them so strangely in war. History has proved 
them truer than even Wilson knew. It is because the phrase, 
”a world safe for democracy,” is, in its words, in its rhetoric, 
a phrase we cannot easily or naturally make our own. We 
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believe in the intentions of the words, but the words them¬ 
selves embarrass us, leaving us conscious of the silence into 
which they fall. 

For the most part our embarrassment is felt rather than 
reasoned. The revolt against the Word—and ’’revolt” is too 
explicit and dramatic and precise a term—is a revolt not so 
much of the head as of the heart. There were a few attacks, 
during the generation of the literary belittlement, on the ab¬ 
stract words of the democratic tradition, and at least one pro¬ 
fessor of psychology has been able to attribute the perpetuation 
of modem warfare to the prevalence of such “fictional” and 
’’unreal” “catchwords” as freedom, liberty, equality, humanity, 
and tolerance—a proposition which would have interested 
Thomas Jefferson. But the uneasiness of the people themselves 
in the presence of these particular abstractions Is not based 
upon any such intellectualism. It is not indeed based at all. 
It exists. And it exists for reasons which are not too difficult 
to state. 

Any word becomes unwieldy and overconscious of itself 
when its meaning in action is inferior to its meaning in emo¬ 
tion — when its spread of emotional sail overbalances the lead 
and oak that ought to carry cargo. And any word which is 
used repeatedly to evoke emotion without the evocation of an 
action to which emotion can attach loses the balance upon 
which its seaworthiness depends. Even the great abstractions 
which attempt to translate experience into idea cannot alto¬ 
gether break their continuing derivation from experience with¬ 
out reducing their ideas to tags and slogans. 

Freedom from the present interference of an arrogant, 
ill-advised, and ill-bred British king, named George the Third 
is a good word, hard as an axehead, and as useful. Liberty 
to live as General Washington and Mr. Jefferson meant to 
live, in spite of Lord North and the Tory gang, is a word to 
put in a speech in a Chamber of Burgesses, or on the parch¬ 
ment of a Declaration, or in the words of a song, or on the 
walls of a tavern — as good and as natural and as precise in 
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one place as another. But freedom and liberty as abstractions 
with no present application in this time are banners without 
staffs to fly from. 

I do not suggest that the whole reason for our present 
uneasiness in the use of words we desperately need is our fail¬ 
ure to state in positive and revolutionary language the purpose 
of the war just ended. The revolt against the Word, and par¬ 
ticularly against the abstract terms that bear the burden of an 
impotent emotion, had grown of itself in this country, and 
long before the war, under the pounding of a press and radio 
which, year after year, used greater and greater quantities of 
less and less precise and relevant words to persuade the Ameri¬ 
can people to buy, or to eat, or to vote, or to wear, or to love 
a book, or to live in a suburb, or to hate a particular public 
official, or to accept a special theory of economics, or to pur¬ 
chase a lot in one cemetery rather than another. But though 
the communications industry must carry its heavy share of 
responsibility for the degeneration of the Word, the immediate 
responsibility for the loss of meaning of the words we now 
need most lies elsewhere. 

The immediate responsibility rests with the governments 
which declared or did not declare the democratic purpose in 
the war. 

Ill 

To use freedom as the definition of the cause opposed to 
fascism, but to be unwilling to define the terrible and imme¬ 
diate danger fascism presents in every country — to be unwill¬ 
ing even to use the word for fascism over months of time — 
is to make drafts upon the credit of historical emotion which 
the word freedom had gathered from the lives of earlier men, 
without giving it a present point and meaning which can make 
its passion ours. To talk of liberty without declaring, with 
the precise and revolutionary ardor of those to whom the talk 
of liberty comes naturally, what liberty we mean to have, and 
for what purpose, is to trade upon the nobility of men long 
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dead, and, worse, to spill and waste the virtue of the word 
they left us. Freedom, liberty, democraq^, equality, are revolu¬ 
tionary words. They are revolutionary words always, and 
whenever used. They cannot be employed to arouse men’s 
minds to fight defensive wars for the protection of the status 
quo or the preservation of a society *’the way it was” without 
destroying their vitality and meaning. 

Words are not lists in books. They are shapes in men’s 
minds, sounds on their lips, parts of their lives. Men will reject, 
and should reject, the words that do not relate to the things 
they do, the words they cannot truthfully use of themselves, 
of their own actions. But the danger is that when the vitality 
and meaning of the words of principle are destroyed, the way 
will be opened to those who wish, as they put it, to **go behind 
the words to the facts.” The danger is that men will say, as 
the hardheaded men are saying of peace in this country today 
and in England and elsewhere: “This time we will get down 
to facts. This time we will make a peace on the facts, not on 
the rhetoric. This time we will deal with the factual situations, 
not with the moral precepts or the high purposes — a world 
safe for democracy, and all that. We will deal with the actual 
facts, not with the words—and the facts will speak for them¬ 
selves.” 

The facts will speak for themselves. And what they will 
speak will be facts. The facts about civil aviation will speak 
in terms of civil aviation. The facts about oil and gold and 
shipping and markets will speak in terms of oil and gold and 
shipping and markets. They are already speaking, indeed, in 
just those terms. And the peace we shall make, the peace we 
seem to be making, will be a peace, in brief, of factual situa¬ 
tions, a peace without moral purpose or human intent, a peace 
of dicker and trade about the facts of commerce, the facts of 
banking, the facts of transportation, which will lead us where 
the treaties made by dicker and by trade have always led. 

Those realists who believe that facts will produce of them¬ 
selves their human significance, those who believe that if you 
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take care of the facts the principles will take care of them¬ 
selves, are realists of a poor reality. A human society aban¬ 
doned to the logic of facts is a human society which only an 
old-style Marxist philosopher could contemplate with satisfac¬ 
tion. The whole history of civilization is the history of the 
effort, successful sometimes, sometimes unsuccessful, to compel 
the so-called logic of fact to conform to a human — which is 
to say, a moral—purpose; to compel the consuming logic of 
fire to conform to the purpose of light; to compel the murder¬ 
ous logic of force to conform to the purpose of order. To 
renounce the abstractions of speech in which the history of 
moral purpose is summed up, and to trust instead to the 'Tacts'* 
to secrete a purpose of their own, is to be guilty of something 
worse than folly. It is to be guilty of the crime against human¬ 
ity, the crime our generation knows so well, the crime of abdi¬ 
cation of moral and intellectual responsibility. The sickness 
of our day is the sickness of increasing intellectual chaos—the 
sickness of disordered and multifarious phenomena, undisci¬ 
plined, unorganized, and uncomposed. Our need, our desperate 
and terrible need, is to impose upon the world of chaotic 
phenomena an order of understanding, a moral order, a 
humane and human conception. Our need, that is to say, is 
to extend, and not to narrow, the hold of word on fact — to 
extend over the chaos of inarticulate experience the order and 
the government of the Word. 

It is not, surely an impossible labor. It is not impossible 
— it cannot be impossible — to hold against the encroaching 
ocean of disorders the great democratic conceptions which our 
fathers brought to words. Words, however those who write 
of words may treat them, are not objects of fashion. They are 
living things, real things. They go in and out of meaning, 
not of taste. They alter as men alter, and for similar reasons. 
Treated with honesty and courage, they will live forever. De¬ 
prived of meaning, they will starve and die. Freedom waved 
as a banner in a war which does not breathe of freedom droops 
because its meaning has been taken from it. Democracy used 
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as a distinction without a meaning has no meaning left. But 
democracy and freedom, in the mouths of those who dare to 
speak them and to mean the things they speak, are living words 
again: new, clean, fresh in the sun, natural and simple. 

IV 

Two years ago was the year of an anniversary of the 
Word which was strangely overlooked. It was three centuries 
ago that John Milton addressed to the Parliament of England 
a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, which he 
called his Areopagitka, That famous book has been cited many 
times—and by some who had no right to call John Milton 
to their witness—as authority for the negative and narrow 
proposition that a publisher may publish what he pleases. 
Those who have read the book as it deserves know very well 
that Milton had no such narrow purpose. 

It was not the right of the publisher to publish for his 
pleasure or his profit that Milton had in mind, but the right 
of the nation to read. And the right of the nation to read was 
important, not for amusement or news, but for the truth. And 
the truth was in books because they were living things. *'Who 
kills a man,’* wrote Milton, ’’kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. . . . Tis true, no 
age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss; 
and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for the want of which whole nations fare the worse.” 
”For books,” he said, ’’are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul 
whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them.” 

What is true of a good book is true of a good word. For 
what are the good words, the great abstractions of a nation’s 
speech, but the nation’s inward understanding of the thing it 
needs to be—the coinage into purpose of the lives that made 
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it? And how, if the meaning of these words is taken from 
them by the meaningless condition of their later use—^how 
shall the nation know what it can be? 

Praise alone cannot protect the power of the Word or, 
lost, restore it. Only the people can give life to language; and 
only they when language draws its life from theirs. If the 
great words of the American purpose are to recover the vitality 
and power they once had, they must take their part in the 
peace that we are now making—their actual part, not their 
formal part. The war was a war truly and visibly for the 
freedom of mankind, and the peace must be a peace for liberty 
in fact, not liberty in speeches. It is possible perhaps to com¬ 
promise with men. It is never possible to compromise the 
meaning of the words, for the words become their meanings. 
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Their Place in a "Dramatistic” Grammar 
OF Motives 

By 

Kenneth Burke 

At the moment, the slogan for the discussion of motives 
is “geopolitics.’* Surrealists would probably prefer to locate 
the center of motivation in the overlap of waking and sleep. 
The Supreme Court follows the vocabulary of the United 
States Constitution for its version of the national motives. 
Every mythology, theology, metaphysics, treatise on sociology, 
anthropology, medicine, physics, every political exhortation, 
etc., makes its own peculiar choices in the assigning of motives. 
Everywhere you look, people are busy assigning motives for 
cheir own and other people’s conduct. In philosophic speech, 
motives are assigned systematically; in everyday speech, they 
are assigned at random. The many statements about our war 
aims were all proposals setting forth the motives that, in the 
views of their authors, should prevail after the war. The At¬ 
lantic Charter is a vague declaration of motives. 

Obviously, a work ten times as long as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica would not be long enough to write the history of 
all the available material on the imputing of motives. And for 
every statement about motives that has survived as an available 
document, millions of statements about motives went up the 
chimney, or down the dumbwaiter shaft, or disappeared into 
thin air over the backyard fence. An almost infinite amount 
of material is irrevocably lost to anyone who would write a 
Comprehensive and Exhaustive History of the Imputing of 
Motives. 
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I would stress this point to absurdity. For I would make 
it readily apparent that one could not possibly hope to get a 
synoptic approach to the subject of motives by a purely historic 
cal survey. As an alternative method, we propose to work with 
Five Master Terms. We want to use these terms as a generating 
principle, a general method that would enable you in a sense 
to ‘‘anticipate** any specific notions about motives. 

I 

The quickest way to indicate what I mean by a generating 
principle is to consider a case where it is absent. 1 think of 
I. A. Richards* recent book, How to Read a Page, Here Mr. 
Richards makes a list of a hundred or so words he considers 
crucial to our thinking. They are such words as: Amount, 
Cause, Development, Do, End, Event, Form, Free, Law, Level, 
Material, Motion, Place, Power, Property, Purpose, Quality, 
Reason, Relation, Representative, Right, Substance,Way,Work. 
I cite some I should think particularly important for a Gram¬ 
mar of Motives. But I make tlie selection without strong 
preferences, since any systematically developed discussion of 
motives would probably employ equivalents for practically all 
the words in the list, Mr. Richards himself focuses his atten¬ 
tion upon sixteen of them: Make, Get, Give, Love, Have; 
Seem; Be, Do, See; Mind, Thought, Idea, Knowledge; Reason, 
Purpose, Work. Taking them up in succession, he writes very 
intelligent glosses on them. 

As you proceed from one gloss to the next, you begin to 
catch glimpses of the ways in which the words are implicated 
in one another. You see how the meanings weave back and 
forth. Or rather, you get the general idea; the mutual involve¬ 
ments are much too intricate for a purely systematic treatment. 
But pick any one of the words—and by pondering over it you 
begin to see that the others live in it and it lives in them. 

I might cite this as one of the happier passages among 
Mr. Richards’ glosses, though perhaps a bit over-idealistic in 
its stress: 
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At one point—^where one sense of Give joins up 
with a sense of Get—an archproblem arises and, for 
some minds, a blaze of light upon it. This may be 
instanced from Coleridge’s Dejection, 

Lady, we receive but what we five” 

Getting and Giving here are one: our world is what 
we have put into it. The so-called ‘data* are of our 
making. (Compare See, below,) 

And were we, following his instructions, to compare See, 
we should find there considerations leading into the field of 
Seem and Be. And since what we are is involved in what we 
do, we could next move to another of the words, Work — 
and so on. 

Contemplating the list, I think of Shelley’s allegorical 
lyrif, The Sensitive Plant, Recall the flowers in this miracu* 
lous garden, and how the poet says of them 

. . . each one was interpenetrated 

With the light and odour its neighbours shed, 

, Like young lovers whom youth and love make dear 
Wrapped and filled by their mutual atmosphere. 

But the poem also tells us that there was a “Power in this 
sweet place, an Eve in this Eden.’’ There was a Lady, a figure 
in whom the whole substance of the garden was summed up. 
From her all the motives so radiated that, with her death, the 
garden was drastically transformed. But there is no such con¬ 
centrating Eve in Mr. Richards’ garden of miraculous terms. 
As you read of their interlocking, you feel on the verge of dis¬ 
covering somb core, or unitary essence, for the lot. You feel 
that you may be about to move from the successive peripheral 
glosses to a center. But this movement is left uncompleted. 

That is what 1 mean by saying that Mr. Richards* treat¬ 
ment lacks a “generating principle.’’ He gives you a wheel 
without a hub. Furthermore, by the use of a generating prin¬ 
ciple, one could reverse the direction. And whereas Mr. 
Richards proceeds somewhat from the periphery in the direc¬ 
tion of a center, one could proceed from center to periphery. 
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There is room for both movements; the use of a generating 
principle would favor the latter. 

II 

The five master terms that go to make up the generating 
principle are: Act, Scene, Agent, Agency, Purpose. And the 
matter I would here demonstrate is this: If you pause to con¬ 
template this pentad, and to ask yourself how its members 
are related to one another, you will readily see how the various 
philosophic systems take form from the logic of these inter¬ 
relationships. This is what I mean by saying that the generat¬ 
ing principle would “anticipate” the various philosophies. 

Any rounded statement of motives will contain elements 
that fall under all five of these heads. It will say what is being 
done (the Act); under what circumstances or in what situa¬ 
tion (&ene) the act takes place; what sort of person (Agen^ 
does it; by what means (Agency) he does it, and for what 
end or Purpose. If you consider these five terms hastily, they 
are perfectly clear. Indeed, the more hastily you glance at 
them, the more clearly you can distinguish them from one art- 
other. Thus: the hero (Agent) to escape (Purpose), severs 
(Act) the bars of his prison (Scene) with a file (Agency). 

But the more steadily you contemplate these terms, the 
greater their tendency to merge into one another. Indeed, 
they are like the fingers on a hand. In their extremities, the 
fingers are distinct, but in the palm they merge. And if you 
would go from one finger to another without a leap, you 
need but trace the tendon down into the palm of the hand, 
and then go back along another tendon. As we shall later 
show, it is by reason of these overlapping areas that many 
important transformations in thought take place. 

A machine is obviously an instrument or means (that is, 
an Agency). But if you pile up machinery to the point where 
you get industrialism, in this vast accumulation of Agencies 
you have a new situation or environment (that is, a new &ene) 
to serve as a crucial factor motivating human conduct. One's 
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arm ‘may be considered an Agency; yet as part of the person 
it may be considered as a property of the term, Agent. I said 
that the hero, to escape, severs the bars. I called ’’escape” the 
Purpose and “sever” the Act. But we might say that “escape” 
is the real word for the Act here; and then we might offer 
some motive like “love of freedom” as specification for the 
term, Purpose. Or war may be treated as an Agency, insofar 
as it is a means to an end; it may be treated as a collective 
Act, subdivisible into many individual acts; it may figure as 
a Purpose, in schemes proclaiming a cult of war; for the man 
inducted into the army, war is a Scene, a situation that moti¬ 
vates the nature of his training; and in mythologies war can 
be an Agent, or perhaps better a super-Agent, in the figure 
of the war god. 

In brief, there is an area in which any of the five master 
tetms overlaps upon one or another of its fellows. And it is 
by using this margin of overlap that we can reduce one term 
to another. Indeed, by manipulating these areas of ambiguity, 
we may even reduce all the terms to one of them. Instru¬ 
mentalist philosophies, for instance, can convert practically 
everything into terms of Agency. Following this line of 
thought in a house-that-Jack-built fashion, we can say: the file 
was the Agency that sawed the bars, the hand was the Agency 
that moved the file, the nerves and muscles were the Agency 
that moved the hand, the brain was the Agency that guided 
the nerves and muscles, the educational system was the Agency 
that trained the brain, the social values were an Agency that 
shaped the educational system, and so on, with all working 
together as Agencies that make for “adjustment” or “adapta¬ 
tion,” which we might, from the technical point of view, call 
such a philosophy’s equivalent for “God.” 

In Schopenhauer’s title. The World as Will and Idea, we 
have a reduction of all the terms to the term. Agent, since 
volition and ideation are the properties of persons. Naturalis¬ 
tic philosophies which treat experience in terms of human 
beings confronting impersonal nature, give us a dialectic of 
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agent and scene interacting. Behaviorism, which treats all con¬ 
duct as mechanical response to mechanical stimulus, reduces 
our five terms to the one term, Scene, with everything being 
considered in terms of sheer motion. 

We have said, however, that all five terms are needed for 
a full statement of motives. Accordingly, whenever a doctrine 
formally eliminates any one of the terms, the term nonetheless 
lingers in the offing, lying vaguely about the edges of the 
doctrine. Thus it is always ready to be reclaimed by some 
advocate of a competing doctrine, who will proceed to show 
how this term was slighted; and he may next proceed, in over¬ 
compensation, not merely to restore the term to its proper 
weighting, but to more than feature it, creating the whole 
world in its image. 

Ill 

I have given passing hints as to how the featuring of the 
terms is reflected in different philosophic schools. Let us now 
consider these correspondences systematically. 

In Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology^ 
materialism is defined as ’’that metaphysical theory which re¬ 
gards all the facts of the universe as sufficiently explained by 
the assumption of body or matter, conceived as extended, im- 
penetriible, eternally existent, and susceptible of movement or 
change of relative position.” The article also cites Hobbes: 
”A11 that exists is body, and all that occurs motion.” And 
Paulsen: ”The reduction of psychical processes to physical is 
the special thesis of materialism.” 

Are not these citations enough to make it quickly clear 
that one gets a materialistic philosophy by featuring our term. 
Scene Common modern variants of the materialistic, or 
Scenic, emphasis define in terms of ’’environment” as the pri¬ 
mary motivating factor. Political philosophies are Scenic, or 
materialistic, insofar as they account for policies on the basis 
of ’’the objective situation.” 

Idealism, in the Baldwin dictionary, is decribed thus: ”in 
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metaphysics , any theory which maintains the universe to be 
throughout the work of reason and mind/’ And elsewhere: 
’’Any theory which seeks the explanation, or ultimate tatson 
d*Hre, of the cosmic evolution in the realization of reason, 
self-consciousness, or spirit,, may fairly claim to be included 
under this designation. For the end in such a system is not 
only the result, but ... is also the true world-building power.” 

Thus, unadulteratedly idealistic philosophies start and end 
in the featuring of properties belonging to the term. Agent. 
It is so with philosophies that are grounded in the '*ego,” or 
“super-ego,” or the “generalized I,” or the ’’subjective,” etc. 
By reason of its stress upon the term, Agent, philosophical 
idealism leads readily into psychology. And its close connec¬ 
tion with epistemology, or the problem of knowledge, is due 
to this same bias; for to approach the universe by asking our¬ 
selves how knowledge is possible is to ground our specula¬ 
tions psychologistically, in the position of the knower. 

Sociologically, we may note an ironic connection between 
idealism and the written contract, thus: Before the spread of 
literacy, a man could break his promise simply by forgetting 
exactly what he had promised. After the spread of literacy, 
when promises are put unchangeably into writing, the man 
who would break his promise must hire lawyers to prove that 
his words no longer mean what they were obviously meant 
to mean. In time, our very notion of reality gets its shape 
from these ingenious misinterpretations, judicially sanctioned 
as the law of the land. Hence our great body of Constitutional 
law in particular and idealistic philosophy in general. 

Under Pragmatism, in the Baldwin dictionary, we read: 
“This term is applied by Kant to the species of hypothetical 
imperative . . . which prescribe the means necessary to the 
attainment of happiness.” We suggest that the distinctive 
factor here is Kant’s reference to means. For we should hold 
that pragmatic philosophies are generated by the featuring of 
our term. Agency. The pragmatic notion that a policy is to be 
tested by its consequences can sometimes obscure this fact that 
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the genius of pragmatism resides in its stress upon Agency. 
But we can discern this genius readily enough in the very title 
(“instrumentalism*’) which John Dewey chooses to charac¬ 
terize his variant of the pragmatist doctrine. The Deweyite 
philosophy is designed to feature scientific method as the pri¬ 
mary instrument of social adjustment. 

Mysticism, we would identify with our term, Purpose. 
Mysticism embraces, we are told, “those forms of speculative 
and religious thought which profess to attain an immediate 
apprehension of the divine essence or the ultimate ground of 
existence.” And: “Penetrated by the thought of the ultimate 
unity of all experience, and impatient of even a seeming sepa¬ 
ration from the creative source of things, mysticism succumbs 
to a species of metaphysical fascination. Its ideal becomes that 
of passive contemplation, in which the distinctions of individ¬ 
uality disappear, and the finite spirit achieves, as it were, utter 
union or identity with the Being of beings.” 

It is usually the element of unity per se that people treat 
as the essence of mysticism. I should contend, however, that 
it is not merely unity that is the mark of mysticism, but imity 
of the individual with some cosmic or universal purpose. This 
notion certainly pervades the above citations, as in the refer¬ 
ences to “the divine essence,” “the creative source,” and “the 
Being of beings.” 

The leading role played by the term. Purpose, in mystical 
philosophies can be most readily discerned when we observe 
that scientific philosophies which propose to eliminate “vital¬ 
ism,” ’Voluntarism,” “spiritualism,” “animism,” “occult 
powers,” and the like from their accounts of motivation regu¬ 
larly herald their attainments as the elimination of ’’teleology” 
(a metaphysician’s word for Purpose). Or we may discern 
^e purposive element clearly enough in Bergson’s mystical 
philosophy of “creative evolution” and the *'elan vitalJ* Here 
*-hc world is divided into two kinds of purpose: living purpose, 
still in process of formation ("spirit”); and dead or congealed 
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purpose, purpose that, in having attained its expression, re* 
mains fossilized as ''matter/* 

Or we may note that mystical philosophies arise as a gen¬ 
eral social manifestation in times of great scepticism or con¬ 
fusion about the nature of human purpose. They are a mark 
of transition, flourishing when one set of public presupposi¬ 
tions about the ends of life ("ends** is a synonym of Purpose) 
has become weakened or disorganized, and no new public struc¬ 
ture, of sufficient depth and scope to be satisfying, has yet 
taken its place. Thus, precisely at such times of general hesi¬ 
tancy, the mystic can compensate for his own particular doubts 
about human purpose by submerging himself in some vision 
of a universal, or absolute purpose, with which he can identify 
himself. 

Paradoxically, a purpose as thus conceived is so "pure** 
as to be quite unlike the kinds of purpose we encounter in 
ordinary human experience. Indeed, such is the "paradox of 
the absolute,'* a "divine" or "cosmic" purpose would be much 
the same as no purpose at all, so far as everyday standards 
are concerned. Just as the mystic oxymoron conceives of a 
black radiance, a bitter sweetness, a learned ignorance {docta 
ignorantia) , etc., so the mystic's "free" union with All-Purpose 
becomes much the same as a compulsion. Such considerations 
explain why the psychology of mysticism is close to the psy¬ 
chology of neurosis. For the neurotic’s God can be a disguised 
replica of his compulsion; and in communing with his God, he 
may by an unconscious subterfuge be but abandoning himself 
to his own weakness. 

On the purely philosophic level, we can see how mystical 
doctrines of Absolute Purpose can lead, paradoxically, into 
theories of mechanism. Indeed, though we today usually think 
of mechanistic philosophies as contrasting with theistic philoso¬ 
phies, at an earlier time the notion of a mechanistic universe 
was put forward as evidence of God's aims; for the existence 
of nature as a perfect clockwork was taken to indicate the 
design (another word for Purpose) of God as the perfect 
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dockmaker. But later, by an irony of history, it became clear 
that the identification of naturalistic mechanism with divine 
purpose could be interpreted differently. Namely, if the clock¬ 
work is perfect, we should be able to account for matters of 
motivation by analyzing the structure of the clockwork alone; 
and God could be omitted as an unnecessary term in the ex¬ 
planation. 

Philosophies that have their Ausgangspunkt in some vari¬ 
ant of the term, Act, are the philosophies of realism. I mean, 
of course, philosophies in which the term is given its full 
meaning. We can refer to “the action of a motor,” or to the 
motor’s parts in “interaction,” but that is a merely figurative 
usage, since motors cannot act in the full sense of the word. 
Their parts move and are moved. Literally, persons are capable 
of both action and motion; machines are capable only of 
motion. 

The philosophy of Aristotle, and its application in Aqui¬ 
nas, would be an obvious instance. The scholastics, following 
Aristotle, defined God as “pure act” (Actus purus) —and of 
course, in such a philosophy the term that is equated with 
God would be the originating term, or ground term. This is 
no place to attempt a summary of realistic doctrine. But let 
me cite a few passages from the Baldwin dictionary that will 
serve to indicate why I feel justified in equating realism and 
Act. 

In Aristotle “things are more or less real according as 
they are more or less iveoyslq (actu, from which our 'actual¬ 
ity* is derived). In scholastic realism “form is the actus, the 
attainment, which realizes the matter.” “As Saint Thomas 
says, and as the whole Peripatetic doctrine teaches, forma per 
se ipsam facit rem esse in actu (or,, as it is often expressed, 
a form is an act) .” Or when discussing the characteristic dis¬ 
tinction between existence and essence, the article on Aquinas 
defines existence as “the act of essence.” We might phrase 
this another way by saying that “existence” is action and 
“essence” is potential action. Or we could sum it up in a ratio: 
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essence {essentia) is to existence {esse) as capacity {potentia) 
is to fulfillment {actus) . Hence, in the realistic stress, things 
that exist are called ^r/-ualities. Or as Etienne Gilson expresses 
it in God and Philosophy, existence is **an act, not a thing.” 

With a little goodwill, two other major philosophic 
strategies can be derived from our pentad. First, we could 
’’anticipate” rationalism by noting that it is the name for the 
featuring of the philosophic medium per se. Even the most 
mystical philosophy of the irrational is incipiently rationalistic, 
in that it sets forth its position in the form of a rationale. 
Three meanings for rationalism are given in the Baldwin dic¬ 
tionary: it is the theory (l) ’’that everything in religion is to 
be rationally explained or else rejected”; (2) ’’that reason is 
an independent source of knowledge,” and has a ’’higher 
authority” than sense-perception; (3) that ’’certain elementary 
concepts are to be sought,” and ’’all the remaining content of 
philosophy is to be derived, in a deductive way, from these 
fundamental notions.” All three of these, you will note, con¬ 
tain the same methodological stress. And so the three great 
exponents of rationalism, Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, 
offered respectively a Discourse on Method, an Ethics pre¬ 
sented more geometrico after the analogy of the Euclidean 
method of demonstration, and ’’the idea of a universal logic 
and language” which should be to philosophy what the calcu¬ 
lus was to physics. Whereas these earlier rationalists said that 
the world is rational, Hegel went as much farther in that direc¬ 
tion as is possible by saying that the world is Reason. 

And finally, we may place nominalism, the doctrine that 
flourished in dialectical opposition to scholastic realism, and 
that eventually served as a transition from scholasticism to 
modernism. The realistic doctrine best commended itself ”as 
long as the chitf interest was the universe as a whole, and 
the Church and state as wholes.” But nominalism gained 
favor along with ’’the growth of consciousness of particular 
individuality {haecceitas, this special uniquely distinguished 
individual).” &holastic realism, as the philosophy best attuned 
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to communal action of the sort that prevailed under feudalism, 
had stressed the universal, generic, or tribal in its theory of 
meaning. As a time-saver that flattens out some subtle dis¬ 
tinctions, I have suggested elsewhere that realism treats in¬ 
dividuals as members of a group, whereas nominalism treats 
a group as an aggregrate of individuals. Or we could say 
that, in realism, the genus generates the members of the genus, 
as were we to say that the tribe gives birth to the members of 
tribe. But Occam’s nominalism, for instance, is distinguished 
by ‘'the positive assertion that specific individualities, differ¬ 
entiated in themselves, are the real.” Thus from the nominalist 
point of view, ”universals,” or words for classes of things, 
are derived purely as generalizations about particulars. His¬ 
torically, then, nominalism was the individualistic, or atomistic, 
counterpart of realism. But applying the same pattern to the 
other philosophies, we might also look for six brands of 
nominalism, to go with each of our six philosophies as their 
atomistic counterparts. 

Thus, all told, out of our five terms we have spawned 
seven major philosophic strategics or emphases: materialism 
(Scene); idealism (Agent); pragmatism (Agency) ; mysticism 
(Purpose); realism (Act); rationalism (stressing the philo¬ 
sophic medium itself, hence inclined to transform the sub¬ 
stance of philosophy into the substance of the world), nominal¬ 
ism (the atomistic movement that can take form in dialectical 
opposition to any one of the six emphases.) 

IV 

This scheme has many imperfections, beyond the fact that 
there are still other brands of philosophy to be accounted for. 
In the matter of mysticism, for instance, since the mystic 
individual identifies himself with the universal Whole or All, 
it would be hard to distinguish between a collectivist mysticism 
and an individualistic (“nominalist”) variety. But some mys¬ 
tics were the founders of religious orders, thereby endowing 
their teachings with an aspect of social collectivism. And 
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surely there is a distinction between such a mysticism and the 
mysticism of one whose direct self-identification with the uni¬ 
verse elides the stage of social organization. 

We might also note, among the many points of overlap 
among the terms, that Purpose quite readily dissolves into 
Agent, inasmuch as Purpose is a property of Agents. For 
instance, Schopenhauer s conception of the universal motive 
(as a dark Will driving towards clear objectification) is an 
idealism close to the edge of mysticism. And the Spinozistic 
conception of a natural urge towards self-preservation (the 
conatus sese conservandi) has a strongly mystical ingredient 
in its way of merging individual purpose with universal 
necessity. 

Or, with an idealistic rationalism of the Hegelian sort, 
which proclaims Reason as the very ground and substance of 
the universe, there are strongly personalistic traits in this con¬ 
cept of Reason that would differentiate such an ‘‘objective'* 
philosophy from a purely “materialistic” one. That is, though 
Hegel proclaims dialectical Reason as the all-embracing ground 
or Scene, the developmental traits in his concept of Reason are 
highly personalistic; hence, the philosophy really departs from 
a grounding in the term, Agent, or rather from a rationalistic 
merger of properties belonging to both Scene and Agent. An 
outgrowth of Hegelianism, the Marxist dialectical materialism 
(which claims to have found Hegel’s rationalism standing on 
its head and to have turned it over) is likewise the stressing 
of a Scene-Agent pair, a dialectic of interchange between 
human Agents and natural Scene. The original Hegelian 
Scene-Agent merger is here naturalistically dissociated into a 
dualism, distinguishing between a personal principle and an 
impersonal one. Yet political philosophies are so strongly 
“activist,” that the very country whici adopted dialectical 
materialism as its official philosophy has evolved in literary 
criticism a theory of “socialist realism** 

As we have said, since all five terms are required in a 
rounded statement of motives, whatever term or terms a given 
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philosophy may favor, the other terms are always in the offing, 
pressing to be utilized by some competing philosopher who 
would wrench the pentad into a different position. And all 
highly developed philosophies must be treated as permutations 
and combinations of these various resources, so that each, in 
its plenitude, will lie somewhat on the bias across the logic 
of the five terms as presented in their initial simplicity. A 
materialism affirmed in opposition to collective idealism, for 
instance, will take a different shape than if it had grown out 
of an opposition to an individualistic (“nominalist”) prag¬ 
matism. The shades of intermixture should provide one with 
more philosophic possibilities than are contained in the chem¬ 
ist's table of elements. 

As we have used the metaphor of the fingers and hand 
with relation to our five terms, so with reference to the philo¬ 
sophic analogue we might use a sun metaphor. A given phil¬ 
osophy is like a sunspot, a configuration made of molten metals 
that have been cast forth from the boiling interior of the sun, 
projected far enough from the source to congeal into a fixed 
form. But whatever form it takes, it may fall again into the 
All-Mother, there to be again molten and transformed, so that 
the next eruption will be of a different structure. Or, the 
ancients had a concept of a panspermia, an original chaos in 
which' all the seeds of all the universal possibilities lay in one 
vast confusion. Such a panspermia is the region of overlap 
among the five terms, the primary confusion of the many 
powers that take expression in the different philosophies. 

Much more could be said about the pentad. In particular, 
one might note that there are two major pairings. There is 
the dialectic of Agent and Scene (idealism and materialism, 
subject and object, people and things) which has dominated 
so much of modern thought. And there is the equally prevalent 
dialectic of means and ends (Agency and Purpose, pragmatism 
and mysticism). In such dialectic pairings, there are particu¬ 
larly good opportunities for the opposed members to change 
places. Thus, it is the pressure of the Scene-Agent relationship 
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that gives us, in poetry, the "pathetic fallacy" whereby the 
imagery of nature can be used to convey states of mind in 
people. And it is the pressure of the means-ends (Agency- 
Purpose) pair that can lead one to ask whether the Hitlerite 
cult of the state as an end and use of this cult as a means is 
to be considered a degenerate brand of pragmatism or a de¬ 
generate brand of mysticism. The close connection between 
ends and means favors this ambiguity. 

The term, Act, likewise has its partner. Action is paired 
with rest. Or otherwise put: the partner of dramatic action 
is the lyric pause, the condition of arrest at some one fixed 
mood, the maintaining of some attitude or mental state, some 
persistent contemplation that fills the entire universe of dis¬ 
course in the given poem. There is dramatic action, and there 
is the lyric rest that is the end of action. 

Our word "mask" is a test case for realism, as regards 
this pairing of act and rest. If we use the word as a synonym 
for disguise, deception, etc., we are using it idealistically, 
epistemologically, from the standpoint of the "problem of 
knowledge." But there is an earlier realistic, or "dramatistic", 
usage. Thus, in Greek tragedies, the actors wore masks; and 
each mask represented the fixed principle underlying the role 
of each different character, it was the permanence that went 
with the change. In Shelley’s Defense of Poetry you will find 
the word used twice, once idealistically, once realistically. 

The pentad is certainly no invention of ours. "Dramatism" 
is certainly no invention of ours. We lay claim only to having 
looked at the matter a bit more quizzically than usual, untU 
the meditation yielded some results. Instead of saying, "Life 
is a drama and the world is its theatre," then hurrying on, we 
tried to ponder this metaphor long and hard. As for the five 
terms themselves, you have a quite similar list in the "five 
journalistic W’s" (which are, I believe, who, what, when, 
where, why). Or there was an old hexameter, used by tfie 
early schoolmen in advising students how to divide up a sub¬ 
ject into topics: 
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quts, quid, ubt, quibus, auxiliis, cur, quo modo, quando 

Here you have seven, respectively: who, what, where, by what 
means, why, how, when. Our term, Agency, merges "how” 
and "by what means.” And our term, Scene, merges "where” 
and "when” (for in the modern historicist mode of thought, 
a temporal specification is as much a way of locating some¬ 
thing environmentally as is a spatial specification: our notion 
of a Scene is such-and-such place at such-and-such time). 

The middle ages, constructing their philosophy about the 
drama of salvation, thereby automatically possessed so "drama- 
tistic” a philosophy that this aspect of the seven topics did not 
press for formal recognition. In the modern world, however, 
we have made characteristic brands of philosophy explicitly 
designed to assist in the dissolution of drama. I think of such 
doctrines as behaviorism, positivism, logical empiricism, opera- 
tionalism, that is, the philosophies of map-making, of labora¬ 
tory testing, of recording, pointing, checking, verifying, etc. 
which have impersonal methods as the ideal, whereas drama 
is intensely personalistic. Whatever one may think of such 
philosophies, I contend that one cannot place them properly 
(or spawn them from a generating principle) except by con¬ 
sidering them "dramatistically,” in terms of their movement 
towards the dissolution of drama. 

There are four major ways in which drama is dissolved: 

(1) By the turn from dramatic act to lyric state. This is 
not to be treated as a dissolution in the full sense, since status 
is an integral partner of actus, 

(2) By philosophies of motion. That is, whereas drama¬ 
tist philosophies treat motion as a mere condition of action, 
something that the Agent must embody in the course of acting, 
philosophies of motion reduce action to motion. The behavior- 
ist treatment of human conduct in terms of stimulus and re¬ 
sponse is the chemically pure instance of this. 

(3) By philosophies of "dramatism,” as with our present 
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essay. We use coordinates supplied by the contemplation of 
drama, yet our use of them is non-dramatic. 

(4) By philosophies of "super-drama.” 

The last of these is new to our discussion. By "super¬ 
drama” as a movement towards the dissolution of drama, I 
have in mind such a notion as this: Theologies attain a drama- 
tistic expression in the conception of God as a person. How¬ 
ever, in such theologies God is not a person such as you and I. 
He is a super-person. And as a super-p^tson, God is imptt- 
sonal. Hence, his /^personality is in effect his dissolution as 
a person. This dramatistic consideration makes it readily clear 
why scholastic theology could prepare the way for the secular 
philosophies of science. 
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Intellectual History Through Literature 
By 

Edward Foster 

After the war—that is a phrase which we were all using 
every day. Spoken by a soldier, it was a poignant thing because 
it suggested release from dullness or horror and freedom for 
normal living. It implied hope too—a hope which somehow 
must be reali2ed. After the war—^had almost as much meaning 
when we civilians said it; it carried our unspoken assumption 
that everything will be different—and better. Certainly that 
assumption is firm in the minds of college and university 
teachers of English. 

Fortunately, it will not be necessary to fall back upon 
last-minute improvisations, for the study of literature was 
moving steadily in promising direction during the pre-war 
decade. In Literature in American Education, a paper 
written for the Commission on Trends in Education of The 
Modern Language Association, Howard F. Lowry has shrewdly 
noticed these newer tendencies. 

Few courses are now mere exercises in gushing, vague 
’appreciation’ of pretty passages in poetry and prose. There 
is, for example, a widespread effort to give students some 
critical principles and practical ways of reading that make 
for true understanding of a given piece of writing, so that 
it may yield its meaning and its aesthetic pleasure. An able 
group of educators have been showing us how literature 
must be studied in the light of the history of ideas and of 
intellectual movements. An equally gifted school has demon¬ 
strated how letters come to life when they are read as social 
history and as the product of a people. Another insists upon 
the abiding values to be discovered in the great masterpieces 
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of the world’s literature, and that it is in these central values 
that the principles of union must be found if there is to be 
a wider and more lasting peace among civilized men. 
There have been many quarrels and much mutual exclusive* 
ness, but each school has made its contribution. The total 
effect is that literature is certainly not regarded as an em¬ 
broidery upon life but as revelation of life itself, as the best 
interpretation of man and his ideas. The student no longer 
thinly of it as something about a lark, a nightingale, and a 
lover, interesting as all three of these may be. He Sees it as 
any expression of the human situation. He sees it as the 
study that can correlate all his other studies; for the very life 
of literature is in this power of correlation. 

My purpose is to propose a fusion of several of these 
closely related schools and a concrete realization of their pro¬ 
grams at the undergraduate level. Is it necessary to choose 
between literature as ’’central values,” as ’’the product of a 
people,” as ’’significant expression of the human situation,” 
as the ’’best interpretation available of man and his ideas’’.^ 
Are not intellectual history and social history constantly blend¬ 
ing into a single though admittedly complex inquiry? And 
is not correlation the ultimate goal of all approaches? If we 
dare to speak of correlation of studies—presumably literature 
with philosophy, religion, and the social sciences, — surely it 
is not too ambitious to ask for a measure of correlation of 
approaches within our own discipline. 

To sharpen the focus, I shall be thinking of an introduc¬ 
tory course for college sophomores which I have been planning 
for some time. But if the notions advanced have any merit, 
they will also be available for the ’’English Major.” 

I 

Since my purpose is to present in action a group of ideas 
which have molded our minds and spirits, the subject matter 
must have a full sweep in time: The Greco-Roman-Christian 
foundations of western civilization revealed in thought and 
literature, English thought and literature from roughly 1300 
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to 1607» Anglo-American thought and literatures from 1607 to 
1945. It would be a mistake to attempt less than this. The 
classical and Qiristian beginnings are especially important to 
us now in that they have been dangerously challenged, in that 
their worth seems much greater now than forty years ago. The 
English tradition is obviously part of our own, again a more 
precious thing than it seemed before this war. And we should 
not slight the American development, for the unarguable 
reason that it is ours, for the strategic reason that it provides 
an opportunity for bringing the whole subject right into the 
personal consciousness of our very American students. The 
subject, then, is Greco - Roman - Christian - Anglo - American 
thought and literature. And the minds of our young men and 
women. 

If one decides at this point that 1 am too fond of both 
the hyphen and the utopian vision that ignores the "sophomore 
mind," I can well understand that decision. The subject is 
pretentious. But my impression of the sophomore, the result 
of twelve years of fairly close contact with him, is that we 
bore him more frequently by asking too little than too much, 
that he is quite ready to be interested in very serious subjects 
when we can present them clearly and powerfully. My desire 
is to stir him into the most exciting mental and spiritual effort 
he has ever known. 

II 

How? Partially by putting aside some of the haphazard 
framework of literary terminology which few of us respect, 
and by substituting for it alternative patterns which facilitate 
close treatment of the ideas which have actually shaped the 
student's mind. For the long development from The Iliad to 
Churchill's last speech can be organized around five major 
groups of ideas and attitudes: Mammonism, Christianity, hu¬ 
manism, romanticism, and humanitarianism. 

Though a lengthy discussion of these traditions is unnec¬ 
essary, there may be some value in brief notes of explanation 
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followed by citation of the writers—classical, Christian, Eng¬ 
lish, and American—from whom we could choose if we desired 
to represent these traditions fairly. The lists will be incom¬ 
plete yet rather lengthy, for I wish to hint at the richness of 
materials which we now neglect. It goes without saying that 
no practical course for sophomores could begin to consider 
more than a fraction of the writers named. No one will be 
surprised, I am sure, to find certain writers included in two 
or more of the groups, for it is a critical commonplace that 
Milton, for example, was both a Christian and a humanist— 
and also Milton. Though the traditions and the authors are 
presented in rigid categories for the purpose of this discussion, 
it is not to be assumed that they would be so treated in a course. 
There our conventional historical framework would be pre¬ 
served, and a given writer would appear as a whole man, whole 
artist, and whole thinker. The patterns would emerge only in 
introductions to periods, in introductions to authors, in the 
grouping of selections chosen to represent an author. So much 
seems necessary to guard against a possible assumption that 
schematization is running wild. And now the traditions. 

Carlyle's word Maminonism will serve to designate the 
first, though I use it with something less than the Scot’s 
saeva indignatio, Mammonism is not merely economics, nor 
is it just economic history, whether supplied as background or 
foreground. It is a religion, a way of life felt as deeply as 
Thomas-a-Kempis' imitation of Christ. Coolidge was its 
prophet when he said, ’The business of America is business." 
Sinclair Lewis was recognizing the tendency of business loyal¬ 
ties to swallow all others when he created Babbitt and noted 
quite accurately that even Babbitt’s parson was a "go-getter." 

Whatever my personal attitude toward Mammonism may 
be, I am not seeking to express it here. I am urging rather 
that we recognize Mammonism as a fact, as the most influen¬ 
tial complex of ideas, attitudes, and aspirations extant in 
Britain and the United States from roughly the seventeenth 
century to the present. As a fact and a philosophy, it certainly 
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deserves the same sort of analysis which we have devoted to 
many facts and philosophies of lesser consequence, an analysis 
whidi, incidentally, is not likely to occur in any other college 
subject. But there is another psychological reason for present¬ 
ing Mammonism. Our purpose is to grip the student mind, 
to bring up into consciousness for understanding and criticism 
the assumptions on which he found his own code. And though 
our students are more ’'liberal” today than they were yesterday, 
most of them are still worshipping at the shrine of Mammon¬ 
ism. A fair and sympathetic presentation of the gospel of 
business and industry will reveal the student to himself. 
Ignore the subject, touch it only witli disdain, and we merely 
confirm his impression that the English professor is a pleasant 
person without the faintest conception of "what it is all about.” 

Though the literature of the subject in earlier times is 
limited in quantity and quality, there is enough for our pur¬ 
pose. Tawney’s writings and Miriam Beard s A History 
OF THE Business Man will serve as a tolerable introduction. 
Without going far afield, one can find aspects of Mammo¬ 
nism in Petronius, Chaucer (the Merchant), Gerald Malynes, 
Pepys* Mandeville, Sir Josiah Child, Cotton Mather, De¬ 
foe, William Paterson, Pope, Addison, Franklin, Joseph 
Morgan, Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Hamilton, Harriet 
Martiheau, Samuel Smiles, Sir Walter Besant, Carnegie, Lewis, 
Ford, Sloan, Eric Johnston, and the peerless Dale Carnegie. 
With some digging into popular English and American periodi¬ 
cals and novels, one could come upon countless other pieces 
which reveal the business mind in each of its phases. 

Christianity is the second of the proposed traditions. 
Ignoring personal attitudes and considering the need for clarity, 
intellectual honesty, and historical accuracy, I like to restrict 
the term to its more orthodox denotations—a gospel of salva¬ 
tion in the risen Christ amplified only by such doctrines as are 
recognized by the Roman Catholic Church and by the more 
conservative of the Protestant sects. This procedure is designed 
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to avoid, in so far as possible, the tendenqr of all religious 
discussion to bog down in vagueness and complete subjectivity 
and the equally common pendiant for reading modern religious 
conceptions into the past. 

Here, as with Mammonism, we are dealing with a judg< 
ment of human nature and a whole way of life. Man, according 
to the orthodox Christian, is depraved until redeem^ by grace 
or by the efficacy of the sacraments—or both; and life is a 
difficult pilgrimage toward happiness beyond Ae grave. Yet 
however unworldly in its essential doctrine, Christianity has 
sought to regulate every aspect of life on earth. With varying 
success from the time of the primitive church to the present, 
clergy and laity have express^ and frequently enforced their 
views in the spheres of business, government, international 
relations, education, science, and the arts. Ideally, and fre¬ 
quently in fact, Orthodoxy has been a whole way of life. Jesus 
meant what he said in the terrible words, Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. And though Orthodoxy has frequently obscured 
or forgotten this teaching, there has always been a remnant 
with the churches to whom it has been sacred. 

Because conventional surveys always include Langland, 
Donne, Herbert, Milton, Bunyan, Edwards, Newman, and fre¬ 
quently a bit of the Bible, one might conclude that 1 am sug¬ 
gesting nothing not already established. Actually, I am think¬ 
ing of a presentation of Orthodoxy much fuller and more 
penetrating than is now customary—enough religious writing 
to represent the long development with some accuracy and a 
willingness to take the religious content seriously. Particularly, 
we need understanding of the place of religion in the whole 
pattern of living characteristic of each era. We can also be 
certain that, here and there as he moves through the program, 
the student will sharpen his awareness of the nature and the 
background of his own doubts and convictions. 

The list which follows includes no Unitarians, no Chris¬ 
tian Humanists, on the theory that they properly belong to 
other traditions; Roman Catholic authors after the Middle 
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Ages are almost ignored because of my own sheer and unfor¬ 
givable ignorance. Yet there is a vast wealth of doctrine and 
devotion from which to choose: Moses, Hosea, Amos, the two 
Isaiahs, the authors of the Law, the Gospels, St. Paul, St. 
Augustine, William of Massington, Rolle of Hampole, the 
Pearl Poet, Langland, WycHf, Ball, Cranmer, Latimer, Hooker, 
Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Browne, Taylor, Cotton, the Math¬ 
ers, Ames, Baxter, Williams, Milton, Fox, Bunyan, Toland, 
Tindal, Law, Butler, Edwards, John Wesley, Johnson, Wool- 
man, Chauncy, Jefferson, Paley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Lyman Beecher, Newman, Hawthorne, Bushnell, 
Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, Arnold, Kingsley, Frothingham, 
Emily Dickinson, G. M. Hopkins, Francis Thompson, E. C. 
Smyth, Harold Frederic, Strong, Gladden, Rauschenbusch, 
Chesterton, Belloc, Gore, Inge, Streeter, Temple, P. E. More, 
T. S. Eliot, Machen, Coffin, Fosdick, Whitehead, W. M. Hor¬ 
ton, Macintosh, C. S. Lewis, and the Niebuhrs, Reinhold and 
Richard. 

A full consideration of the practical and legal difficulties 
in the way of a tolerably full and historical treatment of the 
Christian tradition would require another article. But this 
much may be said briefly. For certain institutions, the idea 
is obviously impractical. In many others, because of the in¬ 
creasing liberalism of religious educators and local churchmen 
and the growing feeling among college administrators that 
religion deserves more consideration than it now receives, this 
s^^Sgcsted innovation would be welcome. 

The third tradition, humanism, has none of the sharpness 
of line which we found in Mammonism and Orthodoxy. So 
great is the confusion surrounding our conceptions of human¬ 
ism that eyery definition beyond the flatly historical tends to 
become a curse or a battle-cry. Yet for reasons which will later 
appear, some attempt to pin down the term must be made. 
In general, I shall follow the 'academic*' humanists. 

The humanist rejects the readings of man’s nature charac- 
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teristic of Mammonism, Orthodoxy, and modern mechanistic 
philosophy. Man, he feels, is or at least can be something 
more than lust for money, power, and comfort; man was not 
born into original sin nor is it wise for him to live with his 
eyes forever fixed upon heaven or hell; man is not merely a 
bundle of conditioned reflexes nor the sum of his biochemisms 
nor a complex labeled body-mind, Man is man. As man, he 
can use the knowledge and wisdom of the past for ordering 
his life in the present; he can use both effectively by employ¬ 
ing reason and critical intelligence. As a moralist, the human¬ 
ist leans toward moderation and balance; he distrusts absolutes; 
he fears all extremes. When the humanist does not ignore the 
realm of business and politics, he is likely to accept laissez-faire 
and Toryism in the best sense of both terms. In literature, he 
is of course a classicist. In general, the humanist's outlook is 
always respectable, sometimes mellowly philosophical, occa¬ 
sionally heroic in the manner of old tragedy. 

This attempt at definition may serve to suggest the posi¬ 
tion of the academic humanists and of many of the ancient 
and modern writers whom they admire. It does not include 
the influential Christian Humanism of recent years, for the 
latter is ’'tainted" with humanitarianism. It also excludes— 
to its own impoverishment—scientific humanists. To hint 
that they might well be admitted to the inner circle, Thave 
included some of their names in the list below. 

The writers from whom we might select to represent this 
tradition are Homer, Thucydides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Soc¬ 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Virgil, Cicero, Chaucer, More, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, Williams, Dryden, Congreve, 
Locke, Pope, Swift, Addison, Byrd, Fielding, Johnson, Austen, 
Burke, Jefferson, John Adams, Wordsworth, Cooper, Holmes, 
Thackeray, George Eliot Arnold, Butler, Howells, William and 
Henry James, Henry Adams, Housman, Meredith, Galsworthy, 
Wharton, Cather, Glasgow, Frost, Bridges, More, Babbitt, 
Hulme, T. S. Eliot, Santayana, Lippmann, Agar, MacLeish, 
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Bertrand Russell, Julian Huxley, C. J. Keyscr, J. S. Haldane, 
and Oliver Reiser. 

If one fully accepted all the strictures against romanticism 
made by its enemies, one would include it among the major 
traditions only because it is still much alive in popular litera¬ 
ture, the movies, and the student’s mind. But the writings of 
Brooks, Faucett, Barzun, and others indicate that the wave of 
hostility to romanticism has almost spent its force, that we 
are now nearly ready for a just appreciation of its elements 
of permanent worth. 

For romanticism, as Barzun has pointed out, was not just 
disease; not just medievalism; not just pantheism; not just 
revolt against humanistic discipline and order; not just—the 
most absurd charge—embryonic Fascism. It was rather a re¬ 
assertion of man’s whole nature — including emotion, intui¬ 
tion and the urge toward perfection—elements too closely 
restricted by a humanism worn thin, a decadent Qbristian 
Orthodoxy, a soulless Mammonism, a science bleakly mecha¬ 
nistic. Romanticism, however vague and disorganized in its 
practical tenets, was a new lay religion in which goodness, 
beauty, and truth were usually substituted for the Christian 
God. 

Whatever the perversities of some romantics, the general 
tendency of the movement was toward mudi that is still valu¬ 
able in modern thought: faith, albeit too rapturous, in human 
nature; an ethic stressing positive goodness and full self-ex¬ 
pression; a political theory grounded in liberty yet tempered 
in many romantics by concern for the victims of unregulated 
business and industry; an economics which frequently rejected 
the abstractions of classical theory and accommodated itself to 
Utopian socialism. Of their writings, it is necessary only to 
remark that despite all flaws and all excesses, they are rarely 
dull and never lacking in energy and intensity. 

In marshalling writers who are significantly romantic, I 
have followed Barzun's analysis of the late nineteenth, and 
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twentieth century offshoots of the movement and have also 
included figures like Robinson, Hemingway, and Faulkner 
who tried but failed to escape from the romantic quest. These 
are the names: Homer of the Odyssey, Plato, Virgil, the 
romancers of the Middle Ages, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Donne, 
Chapman, Beaumont, Fletcher, Dryden, Otway, Steele, James 
Thomson, Collins, Gray, Burns, Blake, Godwin, Jefferson, 
de Crevecoeur, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
De Quincey, Hazlitt, Lamb, the Brontes, Freneau, Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Parker, the English and 
American Utopians, Whitman, Melville, Hawthorne, Long¬ 
fellow, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, 
Twain, Howells, Henry James, Stevenson, Dickinson, Hous- 
man, Masefield, Conrad, Yeats, Robinson, Sandburg, Millay, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Coward, O'Casey, Priestley, Wolfe, Stein¬ 
beck, Hemingway, Faulkner, Brooks. 

“The humanitarian," according to Crane Brinton, “seeks 
to lessen suffering and increase enjoyment among all forms 
of sentient life. He presumably feels friendship toward the 
object of his concern, yet his strongest emotion is a kind of 
imaginative flinching before the spectacle of inflicted pain. 
. . . Where humanitarian efforts seek a positive addition to 
happiness . . . , it is to make the unhappy happy rather than 
the happy happier." 

If Christian Orthodoxy were merely the golden rule or 
the parable of the good Samaritan realized in all aspects of 
living, if the mystery elements were excluded, if the churches 
—Catholic and Protestant—had inflexibly opposed cruelty and 
mitigated suffering throughout their history, humanitarianism 
would be nothing other than applied Orthodoxy. And it is only 
fair to note that many humanitarian ideas and projects can be 
traced to the churches directly or to their influence upon in¬ 
dividual minds. But modern humanitarianism, arising in the 
eighteenth century, is often a protest against the churchman’s 
tendency to concern himself with individual sin, to ignore the 
sins of society against the individual. Listening to preachers 
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who say like one I heard recently, **We don’t care what man 
does; we don’t care what man says; we just praise the Lord,” 
the humanitarian is likely to seek friendship and support 
among scientists and free-thinkers. 

Dismissing innate depravity, he considers environment the 
chief factor in molding human nature—hence his urge to 
improve this, that, or the other aspect of the physical or social 
setting of human life. Though uncommitted to any particular 
ethical system, he has little faith in either the religious or 
humanistic approaches and is likely' to favor utilitarianism 
or an ethics derived from psychology. In political and economic 
thought, some of the eighteenth and nineteenth century human¬ 
itarians were conservative; they were motivated, it seems, not 
by equalitarianism but rather by the Tory concept of noblesse 
oblige. More recently, the humanitarian is likely to find him¬ 
self in the camps of the equalitarians and the liberals, new 
style, or among the non-Marxian socialists. As for his writing, 
it is often a pamphlet, a tract, a report—forms which cannot 
pretend to enduring significance; yet more frequently than we 
usually recognize, his ideas get into forms which we do accept 
as literature. For I assume that humanitarianism is often the 
dynamic thrust in what we call the literature of social protest 
or social criticism, and even in proletarian drama and fiction 
when the Marxian doctrine is not the chief ingredient. 

Here are some of the writers who form this tradition: 
Jesus, Marcus Aurelius, More, Cotton Mather, Sewall, Defoe, 
James Thomson, Fielding, Sterne, Penn, Franklin, Goldsmith, 
John Howard, Stanhope Smith, Burns, Blake, Paine, Godwin, 
Wollstonecraft, Byron, Shelley, Hunt, Owen; the English and 
American Utopian, Wilberforce, Bentham, Parker, Phillips, 
Stowe, Whitman, Dickens, Shaftesbury, Ruskin, E. B. Brown¬ 
ing, Hood, Ebenezer Elliott, Kingsley, Gaskell, Reade, Mill, 
Lincoln, Twain, Ingersoll, Bellamy, George, Garland, Howells, 
Freeman, Crane, Markham, Riis, Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy, 
Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Wilson, Sherwood Anderson, O'Neill, 
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Rice, Dos Passes, Dewey, Steinbeck, Hemingway, Odets, 
Priestley, and the Christian Humanists. 

Ill 

Clearly, each of these traditions contains valuable in¬ 
sights; clearly, each is at this moment influencing the thought, 
feeling, and action of our students. And each can be repre¬ 
sented adequately in courses for either sophomores or advanced 
students providing that we, as teachers and scholars, are will¬ 
ing to revise our standards of selection and spend some effort 
in assembling a body of materials which we have largely 
ignored in the past. Here I am thinking not only of writers 
in the traditions of Orthodoxy and Mammonism who never 
appear in programs in literature but also neglected writings 
of standard authors. 

But much of the cogency of this approach depends upon 
another consideration—our own attitude toward the relation¬ 
ship between the traditions and toward the classical and Anglo- 
American history of which the traditions form a considerable 
part. I propose that we follow the lead of a number of distin¬ 
guished thinkers in taking history and tradition as matters 
of life and death. 

Here is a conscious revolt against two tendencies in liter¬ 
ary and general history which are outmoded but still influen¬ 
tial among ourselves. The first is the Isn't-the-past-perfectly- 
jolly? attitude which we have cultivated for many, many years. 
Otherwise expressed, it is the fallacy of the Golden Age, 
which usually turns out to be any period in which the scholar 
has specialized. I do not wish to be misunderstood. Merry 
England was undoubtedly merry at certain times; certainly the 
lusts of kings and poets were truly lusty; and I should be the 
last to condemn what fun can be found in old jollity or ancient 
passion. But heartiness is not a justification for suppressing 
what was ugly, painful, unjust in the past—a tendency all too 
common in our presentation of what we foolishly call **back- 
ground.*' To be concrete, I ask that while we discuss the 
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’’Peace of the Augustans,” we also mention rigid social strati¬ 
fication, orgies of speculation, abysmal poverty and illiteracy 
among the masses, and their significant tendency to escape by 
way of gin-gu2zllng. 

The second is the tendency to write history around such 
concepts as Progress or the Great Tradition—to view man’s 
long development as the march of serried columns toward 
whatever goal the historian finds attractive. In general, con¬ 
flict among classes and traditions is obscured; tragic blunders 
and wrong turns are overlaid with a frosting of judicial 
language. 

Obviously, the facts of history will remain the facts of 
history; but it is about time that the interpretation of the facts 
should begin to show some influence of an understanding of 
man s present plight. For at this moment, the goal of the 
historical process, as far as we can observe, is depression and 
war, both colossal in scope but mean in moral and intellectual 
values. History is a tragedy in the modern manner—the rather 
meaningless fall of an unheroic protagonist. Hence we might 
well consider borrowing something from Rcinhold Niebuhr’s 
approach to the past, something of his recognition of the 
urgency of the inquiry, something of his contrite spirit in re¬ 
viewing old failures in order to avoid repeating them in the 
present and future. I am simple enough to believe that one 
who is bold in search and thought but humble in spirit can 
learn something from history. 

In that spirit, we could find fresh meaning in old con¬ 
flicts between traditions, perhaps even hope that in our minds 
and in the minds of our students some conflicts could be par¬ 
tially resolved. The phrase partially resolved is carefully 
chosen. For I cannot believe that we as teachers or critics 
should at this time attempt a tight synthesis whether it be based 
upon the five traditions suggested here or any other similar 
scheme. I cannot believe that we should lead or force our 
students into such synthesis. Today the wisdom and knowledge 
for synthesis is not in us because—to cite just one reason— 
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the human significance of science is too vague for tnistworAy 
appraisal. 

But without going the whole way toward a fully consistent 
formulation of a weltanschauungy we can go much further than 
we go today. Though “the very life of literature,** according 
to Professor Lowry, “is in this power of correlation,” few of 
us have made much use of it, and partially, I feel, because we 
have not grouped our materials in such a way that correlation 
is possible. To be sure, we have used sounding phrases like 
the eternal verities and perdurable values, but have we thought 
very much in the area where values are conflicting? Do we 
not tend to play with values almost as carelessly as Van Wyck 
Brooks when he offers the “great themes** on page 172 of the 
Opinions of Oliver Allston as “courage, mercy, love, and 
honour’* and two pages later as “courage, justice, love and 
mercy** ? 

Without assuming an omniscience which we do not pos¬ 
sess, we can do much. We can keep the general historical 
framework of our courses and present authors as whole men 
and minds and, at the same time—in introductions to periods 
and to individual writers, in the grouping of selections which 
represent the individual—maintain a firm pattern of continu¬ 
ously developing ideas. Whether the course be planned for 
sophomores or upperclassmen, we can reserve time at its con¬ 
clusion for pulling the traditions together, summarizing each 
in all of its fullness, recognizing the points at which rival 
patterns agree and disagree. In so doing, we can create a 
situation in which the student can dismiss extreme positions 
and select for himself something of the best of what remains. 
He can make for himself the most useful syncretism of which 
he is capable. Though it will not be a “home for the spirit** 
in the full sense of that poignant phrase, it may well be some¬ 
thing stronger and more comely than the jerry-built shack in 
which he now lives. 
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IV 

The full realization of this program would entail research, 
thought, much writing, and careful reappraisal of the intro¬ 
ductory course and perhaps the whole English Major. Even 
if desirable, such revision would require considerable time. Yet 
something in this direction could 1^ done at once within the 
framework of existing courses. Three of the traditions — 
humanism, <*omanticisni, and humanitarianism—are well rep¬ 
resented within existing courses; Christian Orthodoxy is now 
recognized to a degree. By merely placing greater stress on 
ideas and their continuity, we could, with respect to these tradi¬ 
tions, approximate the suggested approach. Mammonism 
could be introduced as what we call parallel reading. As for 
the recognition of history and the traditions as matters of seri¬ 
ous consequence, that involves not so much materials as the 
willingness of the teacher to undertake the task. 

Would the attempt be worth the effort entailed? Cer¬ 
tainly, intellectual history is not the whole solution of the 
problems of the English Department. .Literature as an art still 
remains, and there is great promise in certain recent tendencies 
in criticism conceived as an art of a very exacting type. They 
should be supported and encouraged. But this may be said 
for the five traditions. At a time when our knowledge and 
our wisdom — however small or great — are deeply needed, 
they provide a method and a spirit with which we could return 
to the realm of momentous issues. In the past, we teachers 
of literature have thought much about little. Now we are 
ready to think much about much. 
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LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
Methods of Studying Their Relations 


By 

Austin Warren 


Dntemporary critics appear ultimately divisible into two 
groups: the first, which may claim the A ristotle of the Poe tics 
as its sponsor, addresses itself to the itudy of the artifact,— 
the poem , the play, the novel — with reference to its internal 
relationships, its formal structure, the interplay and interpene¬ 
tration, as parts of its total meaning, of rhythms, phonetic 
sequences, images, conceptuai statement,^ and dram^c counter¬ 
point. It would Be presumptuously absurd—especially for men 
of letters—to dismiss this theory of criticism, since as specialists 
their obvious and u nique business is the analysis and eval ua- 
tion not of t he ideas'^nwty^STm a nJj^ugh literature (which 
would be the job of the scientist, the economist, the theologian, 
or the philosopher) but of the crafts manship discoverable in 
the artist’s working or sh aping of his materials, his me thods 
of handling ideas imaginative ly, his sy mbolic or mythic or 
dramatic incarnation of them. And in England and America, 
both moralistic lands, we have never had enough of informed, 
patient, and exact aesthetic analysis and need rather to urge 
forward^an discourage such few qualified practitioners as 
exist/^ 

\/The second group of critics regards the values of art as 
instrumental to other values, — econon^, political, ethical, 
religious. Its ultimate sponsor is Platq^nd, conewned as it 
is with the relation of literary to other values, it may be called 
extrinsic criticis^ In general, the first group charactohscs the 
aesthetic attitude as^ajhartic ^ detac h^, , mntpmplflrive; the 
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second holds art to be incitory, an invit ation to actio n. These 
opposed emphases may be stated m ore strong ly, and regarded 
as hostile to one another,—mutually «clusjye, as^at jthe^last 
ditch, they probablyiin^ But we~ are hot yet forced to the last 
ditch; and present strategy for criticism would rather indicate 
a popular front.’ 

As a matter of fact, the more sensitive and ranging minds 
in both groups feel the necessity for avoiding exclusion, and 
seek rather for arrangement or proportion. 

We can, with Aristotle and Maritain, reconcile by separa¬ 
tion,—that is, deal with the arts twice.—now as poetics^ n ow 
as politics; we can, with that modified a,nd yrupulous Plato n- 
ist,'^. ~^^rTliot, urge that, though extrinsic criteria determine 
whether or not literature is great’, only aesthetic criteria can 
determine whether or not if: is 'literat^e\ . 

Another kind of mediation can be proposed: If o ne were 
to arrange all works ^f literature in a ^ries, beginning with 
pure* literatme and belIes-lettres"]Sid^£nding with ’impure’ 
(or applied)" literalureJ^the"sermon, the j^fitical oration, the 
treatise: Bossuet, Biirke, Gibbon, William Law), one would, 
to approach each work most efficiently, consider where, for 
each, the centre of gravity lay, and deal with each by methods 
appropriate to its kind. It is apparent, to a student of con¬ 
temporary criticism, that formal and aesthetic analysts 
Johnson and Coleridge, or Ransom and Blackm ur) have ap¬ 
plied themselves chiefly—aiidT^properly-- to poetry; that ex¬ 
trinsic critics and Henderson and McCole) have 

applied themselves characteristicallyTO^Tf^i^^^ ^ichjj^ since 
the 18th century, has been fhe genrfoij^iAtsi s oaa l interests. 
Analogously, Knigh ts, in search of the proper genre in which 
to study the interactioiTof economics and literature **in relation 
to a particular place and time”, chose drama in the age of Ben 
Jonson,—drama, that is, when it occupied a position in refer¬ 
ence to society parallel to that occupied by the novel in the 
age of Dickens. 

After this brief endeavor to place extrinsic studies of 
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literature in relation to intrinsic, it wiU be approjp riate to def ine 
the objectives of that particular form of extrinsic study— 
sociologica l, as we may, for convenience, call it — which con- 
cerns i^eR with t he relations of li terature and society. We are 
concerned—putting^lFm^tHiargely an?~simprv-~ to investi- | 
gate th e world from which author and boo k have come and- 
t Ee world into which they goj -the world which shaped him 
and the world whic h he heipsro shape. Such study has always 
—^before as well as since Taine—been practiced, formally or 
informally—though there are, patently, ages of accelerated 
social changes in which its importance is more obvious. 

Such sociological study m ay be judicia l, or it may be purely 
descriptive or analytic, seeking to pass no judgment upon the 
fact it discovers, t he relat ionships-^at. pjpposes as plausible. 
The emergence, in England and America, during the past 
decade, of some excellent Marxist crififcTsm and literary his¬ 
tory, should not force us tEe worlTof o\w Group' 

with judicial criticism written from a^pafHaflaf point of view. 
Communist criticism is^the application to literature of sj>ecial 
politico-econonucstandflisU. But one can also judge literature 
by Tory. ca|ritsnsrjL gra^n._y Fa scist standard^ o^pne can 

judge literature by with 

Plato, Jeremy Colli er, Irvings Babbitt, a nd ^ that 
society is affected for^'ff^or worse by the conceptions of 
the gods and of heroes persuasively bodied forth by the creative 
imagination. 

And again, it is not necessary that studies of the relation¬ 
ships between literature and society be more than desaiptive 
and analytic. We have produced some admirable books of this 
sort in America: it is sufficient to adduce just now Tinker's 
Salon and English Letters; Chapters on the Interrelations of 
Literature and Society in the age of Johnson, 1915; Ashley 
Thorndike's Literature in a Changing [/.^., Victorian} Age, 
1920; and Krutch's Conscience and Comedy after the Restora¬ 
tion, 1924. The first is a book of skill, charm, and taste, a 
model within its limits; after sketching the French background 
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of the English salon, it considers the social forms of English 
literary life,—conversation parties (levees and couchees) and 
assemblies, the bluestockings as authors, and patrons of the arts, 
then focusses upon four minor literary genres, — intimate 
biography, memoirs, diaries, familiar correspondence, and con¬ 
versation,— the forms at which Johnson, Walpole, Fanny" 
Burney, and Boswell excelled. The second considers thfiLtppi* 
cal interest, in Victorian literature, of themes like progress and 
poverty^emocracy and entire, wo man, sci ence, and machin- 
ery; but its most important chapter is devoted to ji stu3v "of 
the new reading publics brought into bdng~^ Constable and 
Brougham, and the steam press, and the serial novet in the age 
of great publishing houses and c heap printing . The third, a 
work the method of which may well be studied by those un 
concerned with its particular subject, is a sensitive and masterly 
study of literary and social interrelations after the Restoration 
of the Stuarts, surveying the rise of the comic tradition, 
Collier’s attack upon its licentiousness, the . ensuing reforma¬ 
tion of manner^and of the stage, and ending with the develop- 
ment/6f sentimental comedy as theory and stage-practice. 

'Studies of the relationship of literature to society naturally 
concern themselves: with (1) th e writer, his heredity and 
environmen^_(2) the w orld about which, he ly fote; (3) the 
world into'^ich his book goeso ut-ihe-workLof publish ers 
and readers. 

TKeTirst is, in its largest sense, biography, — the mind of 
the author as shaped by the social class among which he was 
reared— cf. Wilensky’s life of Ruskin, Whicher’s life of Emily 
Dickinson, Hervey Allen’s of Poe. 

The second concerns the world about which the novelist 
wrote. Here one has i n mind primarily the realistic no vel and 
the novelist who purpo rts to delineate a society or a stra tum of 
society: Fielding, JaTS Austen, Thackeray, George Eliot, Trol- 
lope,'^owells, Balzac, Proust, Dos Passos. One can assemble 
and exposit the world of each, the part each gives to love and 
marriage, to business, to the profession, its percentage of mar- 
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ried to unmarried, its delineation of clergymen, whether stupid 
or clever, saintly or hypocritical; or-one can speciali 2 e upon 
‘Jane Austen’s naval men”, Proust’s arrivistes, Howells’ mar¬ 
ried women. And this kind of specialization will offer us the 
Relation between Landlords and Tenant in 19th Century 
American Fiction, or Liberals in Victorian Xiterature, or the 
Indian in the 18th Cent ury Novel^ or Irish Americans in the 
20th Century American Fiction. Three excellent studies may 
here appropriately be cited,—^Kohn-Bramstedt’s book on aris¬ 
tocracy and th e mi ddle class£S“Jasl^(hedjn no vel 

of the 19th century^ Jo seph E^Baker’;^ book on the Oxford or 
Puseyite movement and its^TepresentatioiiJn 19th century Eng- 
lish novels, ancTJackson’s Charle s Dic kens: The Progress of a 
Radical. All three attempt what is necessarily of importance in 
such studies, — some comparison of the society as represented 
in literature with the same society as known through non- 
literary instruments of information: newspapers, histories, 
documents. The question is appropriately to be asked of the 
realistic novel: is it realistic? Or is it, at certain points, satire, 
caricature, romantic^ m. or idealis m? Says K ohn- Bra^tedtr" 
‘‘Only a'persoif^Tio has a knowledge of the structure of a 
society from otHer^m ces 3 1 >an ^j^ely literary ^nes_js abl e 
to find out if, anyhow far, certain social types and their be¬ 
havior are reproduced in a novel. . . . What is pure fancy, what 
realistic observation, and what only an expression of the de¬ 
sires of the author must be separated in each case in a subtle 
manner.” 

But it is not merely realistic faithfulness which need en¬ 
gage us. We are concerned not alone with society as achieved 
but with society as creating ideals for itself, with social atti¬ 
tudes and aspirations. Mr. Utter’s Vamela^s Daughters is a 
suggestive study of heroines in modern fiction, chiefly English; 
Mr. G)wie has already presented a preliminary study of Ameri¬ 
can heroines. I am familiar with no study of changing fashions 
among heroes, but such a study, including Thaddeus of War¬ 
saw, Mr. Rochester, Byron (his own hero), Proust (his own), 
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Floyd DelFs Moon-Calf, Van Vechten’s Peter Whiffle, and 
Rhett Butler (as portrayed by Clark Gable) is surely long 
overdue, especially a study which correlates changing heroes 
with changing religious and soiual jittitudes... Useful p^^^ 
with like method, woujd be^^hldy of-fj^to 
the mode their villainy_ assumjei__We know the med iaeval 
status of the traitq^andJhe ^mediaev al a ttitude toward u sury 
which, lingering pfi-intajthe Renaissance, gives us Shjlpck__an^ 
later Moliere’s UAvare. JTojiKhiclijdeadly sin have lat er ce n- 
turies chiefly assigned the villain; and is his villainy conceived 
of in terms of personal or social morality? Is he, for example, 
artist at rape or embezzler of widows’ bonds? 

Then come studies of the world to which the writer sells 
his wares and how hi s w ar es ar e shaped by the necessity for a 
market. The historical study^jr^ aiithprship as a profession 
has^iready been pursued by Miss Phoebe Sheavyn for the 
Elizabethan period, by Beljame^for/celtam Tigures at the 
Restoration, and in'the Age of Ann e, and by A. S. Collins in 
two admirable volumes on the eighteenth and ninet eenth cen- 
tiiries. The story is, Tn the large, that of transition from sup¬ 
port by noble or ignoble patrons to that afforded by publishers 
acting as prophetic agents for the reading public. As Thorn¬ 
dike urged in 1920, the ’outstanding characteristic of the 
printed matter of the 19th century is nAt its vulgarization, or 
its mediocri^j but rather its specialization. Th is prin ted, mal- 
ter is no longer addresspd to a-unifornT_or homog ene ous tHibH c: 
it is divideJlip. among many publics and consequently divided 
by many su^ects^ interests, and pu.rposes..” In Victwn and the 
Reading Public, which might well be considered a homily upon 
Thorndike’s text, Mrs. Leavis points put that the 18th century 
peasant who learned to read had to read what the gentry and 
the university men read; that 19th century readers^ on Jhe 
other hand, are properly spoken of not *'as the public” but as 
"publics”. Our own time knows Sill further multiplications 
in publishing lists and magazine racks: there exist books for 
9-10 year olds, books for boys of high school age, books for 
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those who must *live alone’; trade journals, house organs, Sun¬ 
day School weeklies. Westerns, true-story romances. Publishers 
specialize; magazines specialize; professional writers — those 
who live by their typewriters — must specialize. The audiences 
of some demand happy endings; others have high-brow readers 
who require death by murder, suicide, or spiritual starvation. 

That the history of magazines js an important part of the 
history of modern culture is widely recognized and variously 
illustrated. F. L. Mott’s history of American periodicalism, 
which has just passed its third volume, exhibits tne utility ot 
the subject and the vivacity with which it can be managed. 
Under the direction of Prof. Thorndike, Columbia has pro¬ 
duced a number of studies usefully tracing the careers of l^g- 
lish periodicals,—Walter Graham’s Tory Criticism in the 
Quarterly Review ^ Nesbitt's Benthamite Reviewing: The First 
Twelve Years of the Westminster Review, and Miss Thrall’s 
Rebellious Frasers, which demonstrates effectively how much 
Maginn’s editorial policy had to do with the early shaping 
of Carlyle and Thackeray. The significance of the ’little maga¬ 
zines’ for American literary history of the 1920’s is under ex¬ 
ploration by William Troy and Charles Allen. But the study 
of magazines has hardly begun; and such study^jalertly.pursued 
with attention to the character of the editors and the ^itorial 
policies and the size and nature of the su bscri bers’ list, belongs 
appropriately to the investigation of social and literary inter¬ 
actions. ^ 

Of “some great publishi ng house s, the histories ^ave al¬ 
ready been told, often in memoirs, — for example, those of 
Murray, Constable, Longmans, Macmillan, Ticknor, Fields, 
Putnam; others, early and lale, remain to be told. Menjpirs of 
another class useful to sociologists of literature are those of 
booksellers like Charles E. GoodspeedT5f Boston, of publishers’ 
editors like Ernest Rhys, of librarians. The cultural history of 
American cities and regions could largely be traced in terms 
of booksellers and their catalogues, of university, municipal, 
and private libraries, their inventories and their lists of cirai- 
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lation. The sociologist of literature must be prepared to move 
far from purely aesthetic interests. If he is concerned to study 
the influence of novel-reading on readers, he cannot limit him¬ 
self to Hawthorne's reading of Trollope, or Dickens' of 
Smollett, or Proust's of George Eliot. He is concerned also 
with Lydia Languish and the circulating libraries of Bath. Nor 
can his study substitute speculation for relevant statistics. The 
best sellers — and the extent of their sales — will have obvious 
significance in charting the course of taste pursued by the 
general or middle-class public. 

1 leave for the end considerations so fundamental that 
they might well have come first: the whole question^ psycho¬ 
logical and sociological, ot how lif prahiaff ects society . 
GS)rge Boas is tond of repeating that Art does not merely 
reproduce Life; it also produces. It is not merely influenced 
by its times; it influences. In his Intentions, Oscar Wilde 
brilliantly argued that Art creates nature, inasmuch as under 
aesthetic guidance we perceive what earlier we had not noticed, 
or perceive admiringly what before we had scorned, or imitate 
postures and attitudes made attractive by art. These are all 
ways of saying that Art is propaganda; and contemporary 
critic;s are not wanting who say, with Philip Henderson {The 
Novel Today) that all art is "propag anda for a certain attitude 
toward life . It inay be crude propaganda, in which case it will 
be bad art, or it may be subtle, but it still remains 'propaganda' 
in the widest sense of the term." Kenneth Burke, most bril¬ 
liant and resourceful of communist critics, suggested long ago 
that even the 'escape' novel might well act as propaganda for 
a world from which one wouldn't wish to escape, might build 
up a counter-pattern of society which would lead to revolt 
against the oppressive and depressing one in which the reader 
lived. 

Against all of these Platonist contentions must be set 
Mortimer Adler's Art and Prudence, in my judgment a master¬ 
piece of 20th century criticism and a piece of resourceful and 
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sustained thinking. Adler, who is a neo-Aristotelian, regards 
art as essentially cathartic, and noetic; and he makes an im¬ 
pressive case for the position that art’s use to society is through 
the purgation of socially dangerous impulses, — which means, 
of course, changes dangerous to society as at any given time 
constituted. Adler conceives that the issue between the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian theories can be settled only by the appeal 
to sociological investigation; and he investigates, as most con¬ 
veniently available, a collection of monographs on the effects 
of the movies on the young. His conclusions are such as to 
reassure the parents of movie-going children and to support 
the contention that the movies, often supposed incendiary, ac¬ 
tually make for the peace of the community. 

The case is well-made, — almost too well-made for perma¬ 
nent conviction. It may be true for the movies; but is it also 
true for literature } Here we have in mind not essayist-preachers 
like Emerson, Carlyle, and Ruskin (to the last of whom, as 
Charles Beard has shown, the British Labor Party owes much) 
but the poets, dramatists, and novelists,—those who convey 
ideas not directly but indirectly, through myth or fable. We 
are not thinking of the influence exerted by one novelist’s art 
on another. We are attempting to define the influence of the 
novel — or a novel — upon its readers. Was Mrs. Stowe really 
the "little woman who made the great war’’.^ Has Gone with 
the Wind changed Northern readers’ attitude towards Mrs. 
Stowe’s war.^ Have Pearl Buck’s novels altered their feeling 
towards the Chinese? To turn to writers of a higher grade; 
how have Hemingway and Faulkner affected their readers? 
Judge Woolsey gave it as his social judgment of Ulysses that 
it was an emetic rather than an aphrodisiac,—a judgment 
made after submitting the book to a number of competent ac¬ 
quaintances. 

The fundamental question of how literature affects its 
readers is the broadest inquiry before us. We can hypothesize 
—^plausibly, no doubt—that the young are more directly and 
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powerfully influenced than the old, that inexperienced readers 
take literature more naively as transcript rather than interpre¬ 
tation of life, that those whose books are few take them in 
more utter seriousness than do wide and professional readers. 
Can we advance beyond such conjecture? Can we, like Adler, 
make use of questionnaires or any other mode of sociological 
inquiry? No exact objectivity is obtainable, for the attempt at 
case-histories will depend upon the memories and the analytic 
powers of the interrogated, and their testimonies will need 
codification and evaluation by a fallible mind; but—I must 
agree with Adler—the answer to the question. How does art 
affect its audience?, is an empirical one, to be answered, if 
at all, by the appeal to experience; and, since.we are thinking 
of art in its broadest sense and society in its broadest, the 
anpeal must be made to the experience not of the connoisseur 
alone but to that of the human race. 

* Viz. Section VT, Modern Language Assn., before which this paper was 
read in 1939. 
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LITERARY PATTERN AS A GRAPH OF 
SOQAL EVOLUTION: 

An Inquiry into a New Field 

By 

Frf.derika Blankner 

The present paper aims to open a door and look down a 
new corridor wherein literature and social science, in fact all 
the arts and all the sciences, are fused. It is hoped that by this 
consideration of relations between literature and social evolu¬ 
tion—that is between literature, society, and history—the 
pertinence of the study of literature for social scientists and 
historians will be further clarified. 

Our concern is literary pattern as a graph of social evolu¬ 
tion. The primal cause of literary pattern, as of all patterns of 
life, nature, and art is a mystery. One thing that we know of 
this cause is that it is invisible and that in literature, as in the 
other arts, the reason for the pattern lies in the mind, in the 
field of idea and/or emotion, — which is to jsay that at the 
moment of inception, as at the moment of reception or appre¬ 
ciation, indeed as throughout the creative process, art and 
psychology, that is art and science, are one. 

Casting about in the realm of the invisible in which, as 
indicated, the cause of literary, as of other art pattern, must 
obviously lie, since it does not lie in the realm of the visible, 
do we find any processes that cause patterns of any nature, 
and that therefore might give us a clue to the cause of the 
patterns in art? Yes, throughout the physical world, as uni¬ 
versally as we find pattern, we find an element or condition 
that unfailingly causes pattern, namely vibration: and there¬ 
fore the hypodiesis that the universally existent patterns are 
caused by the universally co-existent vibration would seem to 
be reasonable.^ 
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Such vibration patterns in die making are most dramati* 
cally shown in the physics laboratory in the phenomenon 
known as the “Chladni figures,”- studied to date only in rela¬ 
tion to acoustics and the testing of metals. To produce such 
a figure grains of sand or similar grains are scattered at ran¬ 
dom on a suitable sheet of metal, readily vibratory. This 
metal sheet is then vibrated through the use of a violin bow 
or an oscillator producing a musical tone, and lo: the grains 
of sand leap from their original chaos and form miraculously 
into pattern as we watch. We try again, varying the vibration 
in one way or another; and, with each different vibration, a 
different pattern is produced. These patterns are all geometric, 
and they are simple or elaborate, depending upon the skill and 
intention of the operator. 

One of the most significant characteristics of this phe¬ 
nomenon, as far as our present consideration is concerned, is 
that just as the vibrations are indices to the patterns, being the 
very causes thereof, so the patterns in turn are indices to the 
vibrations being, as they are, their results. 

And what does this have to do with literary pattern as a 
graph of social evolution.^ 

In the absence of other determined cause of the nature 
of literary patterns as of all art patterns, we offer the hypothe¬ 
sis that such patterns result from vibration in the mind of the 
artist in exactly the same way as the Chladni figures result 
from vibration in the metal plate. It will be noted that we 
speak of vibration in the mind of the artist, not of vibration 
in his brain. Though the fact that the activity of the brain 
registers itself through suitable instruments in the form of 
waves does point to the existence of vibration and therefore 
of pattern in the brain itself, it is not such brain vibrations 
and patterns that are suggested as the cause of art patterns, 
but instead vibration and pattern in the mind. The nature and 
design of brain patterns, as far as the writer knows, still await 
investigation: they are probably purely geometric and of a much 
lower nature than art forms. Indeed, brain patterns would 
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seem to be three-dimensional Chladni figures in the brain 
tissue^ while art forms, being originally mental or spiritual, 
are of necessity in part higher dimensional and formed in the 
mental stuff of percept and concept. 

On the contrary, the evidence is that the brain waves to¬ 
gether with any brain patterns that they indicate are the results, 
not the causes of activity in the mind. For in the investigation 
to date, largely in medical science and notably in the field of 
epilepsy, varying brain waves are accepted as being caused by 
varying conditions in the brain co-existent with varying mental 
or emotional, as well as physical, states. Because such activity 
registers itself in the form of waves rather than otherwise, the 
hypothesis seems reasonable that the varying emotional and 
mental states back of these waves and causing them are them¬ 
selves vibratory, that is that the mind itself is vibratory along 
with everything else, so far examinable in man and the universe, 
including the heart, the blood, the atomic and solar systems. 
It is further proposed that as these mental vibrations function¬ 
ing on the lowest or material level produce brain waves, in 
the same way when functioning on the highest or spiritual 
level, they produce art patterns,^ especially when the vibration 
is heightened by the stimulation of inspiration in the form of 
emotion, mood and/or idea—inspiration serving in the crea¬ 
tion of an art pattern as the violin bow acts in the creation 
of the Chladni figure.^ 

11 

And, as the Chladni figure is the graph of the vibration 
producing it, so in this hypothesis the art-form is seen to be 
the graph of the mind of the artist during the period of crea¬ 
tion or inspiration. 

Now the mind of the individual artist, willy-nilly, is part 
of the mind of the race at any moment in social evolution 
(albeit in exceptional cases not of the present social moment, 
but of a social moment past or future) which means that, 
following our hypothesis further, we find the pattern or graph 
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of the mind of the artist (that is, his art form) to be at the 
same time the pattern or graph of his social moment. For, 
as noted previously in consideration of the Chladni figures, 
just as the vibrations are indices to the patterns, so the patterns 
are indices to the vibrations. Each literary or art pattern forms, 
as it were, one point in the complete social graph. Taking 
these points in series we have the graph complete. 

This clarifies why it is that from the literary or art pat¬ 
terns of a period, taken either singly or in series, we can ac¬ 
curately read either the social moment or the course of social- 
historical evolution, as the case may be. 

For example, there are the periods of Cicero, reproducing 
in literary pattern the solid construction that was the essence 
of the Roman spirit; the tireless couplets of Pope expressing 
the balance, self-conscious and somewhat artificial, of neo- 
classicism; and the confusion and fusion in the art forms of 
the modernists, eloquent of the confusion and fusion of the 
early twentieth century just as their new vision finds counter¬ 
part in our new social outlook. 

Observing more closely we will note that a lag exists be¬ 
tween art patterns and their corresponding social develop¬ 
ments, a fact easily to be understood since the mass mind and 
external conditions are naturally slower in their response to 
thought stimuli than the super-sensitive mind and materials of 
the artist. To examine further the last example cited above: 
consider the present break-down of European geographical, 
social, financial and all patterns following the breakdown of 
European art patterns some time ago. Art would appear to 
be, as it were, the barometer of history. 

To return to our general hypothesis, we find that corre¬ 
spondence between the various art forms caused by the same 
vibration further substantiates it. As .examples we have the 
floral rotundity characteristic of all Italian art: consider the 
circular sweep of line in Michelangelo’s Creation of Adam 
and his Delphic Sibyl and the curve of Italian melody and of 
every vowel and sentence even in the spoken language. We 
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find further examples in the delicacy and certain brittle quality 
in all French art-forms as in the French language itself, and 
in the massive and pointed style of the German Gothic seen 
in their calligraphy as well as in their cathedrals. 

In the same way—that is, as results of the same wave 
acting in different materials, this time different mental mate¬ 
rials—we can explain the similarity of forms in Renaissance 
art though manifesting in different lands and different periods. 
The writer considers this in detail elsewhere.® 

To sum up, our hypothesis is that the art forms of a period 
or land are produced by the social vibration thereof; that is, 
that all art forms are three-and-four dimensional points in 
graphs of such vibration exactly as the marks produced by the 
needle of the seismograph or other similar recording instru¬ 
ment are one-dimensional graphs of terrestrial, electrical or 
sound vibration. 

As originally stated, we have in the present paper aimed 
to open a door and look down a corridor, seeing what can be 
made out from the doorway. Further exploration is reserved 
for later consideration. But even in so rapid and long a view, 
literature and the other arts have emerged anew as one index 
of the very essence and substance of society and therefore of 
social science and history. 

* This hypothesis is treated by the writer in detail in the initial paper of 
the present series; "Art, man and the cosmos as vibration design,” given 
for the Modern Language Association of America, Harvard University, Decem¬ 
ber, 1940. Review by John J. O’Neill in the New York Herald Tribunef Jan. 
5, I94l, Section II, p. 5. 

It is treated partly in "New working hypothesis for the formation, struc¬ 
ture and motions of the earth,” Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, 
December 1, 1942, part 2, Abstracts of Section E (Geology) of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, pp. 1845-46. 

* So named because discovered by Chladni; in 1787. Photographs or 
sketches of Chladni figures may be found in most text-books on physics, for 
example that by Franklin and Grantham, "General Physics,” p. 667, in 
"Sound” by Floyd Rowe Watson, p. 102, etc. Reproduction of Chladni fig¬ 
ures by Professor R. C. Colwell are to be found in the following publications; 
Journal of the Acoustical Society, April, 1932; July, 1936; July, 1939; October, 
1940; Journal of Applied Physics, February, 1937; Philosophical Magazine, De¬ 
cember, 1937; January, 1939; Journal of the Franklin Institute, August, 1932; 
December, 1934 
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* In this regard consider the variety of pattern produced by the same wind 
in the varying materials on the sea-shore, — one pattern in the sand, one in 
the waves, one in the clouds and quite others in the grasses and trees, all 
so different as to suggest apparently little relation to one another, yet all 
caused by the vibration of the self-same wind. 

* In the interest of important deductions that should result for the bene¬ 
fit of art creation and art education and as part of the further development of 
a new psychology of the arts that the writer has presented in detail in previous 
papers,* she plans to investigate experimentally the brain-waves characteristic 
of the artistic temperament and of the various stages of art creation in the 
hope that they may be utilized for the scientific selection and direction of the 
artist and of the creative genius in general, instead of remaining confined •* 
now to the detection and assistance of diseased types alone. 

•"A new psychology of the arts; a working hypothesis offering a new 
explanation of the psychological process of creative activity and of the nature 
of art, uniting the arts and sciences in a joint field of physics, aesthetics and 
psychology; together with a statement of the natural laws governing such 
process and a new orientation for art method, education and criticism derived 
therefrom,” given for the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dallas, Texas, December, 1941. Forthcoming in the Journal of Gen¬ 
eral Psychology. 

"The unity of art with science—inquiry into new fields: the physics of 
aesthetics and the aesthetics of physics,” given for the Modern Language 
Association of America, Indianapolis, December, 1922. 

"The vocabulary of James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, its causes and signifi¬ 
cance— a study in comparative literature, arts, and society," given for the 
Modern Language Association of America, Indianapolis, December, 1941. 

"A new explanation of the structural characteristics of classical literature," 
given for the American Philological Association, Hunter College, January, 1943* 

"A new method of education for the composer based on a new psychology 
of the arts," forthcoming. 

* In a paper "Art b a wave," forthcoming. 
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By 

Oscar Cargill 

A century ago Ralph Waldo Emerson began a very famous 
address by lamenting that Americans were admired abroad 
chiefly for their inventiveness. Today we should thank what¬ 
ever gods there are for this supreme American gift and earn- 
estly pray that it will not languish with the foreseen decline 
and exhaustion of certain natural resources, but that from the 
dust and rust of our mountain ranges new shining things may 
be evoked by the fertile minds of our inventors. The problems 
of a technological society, however painful we may think them, 
are intellectually of a higher order than those of Arab exist¬ 
ence; and, however much we may lament its necessity, aerial 
warfare, which repels the enemy far from our borders, is better 
than primitive brigandage, for it collapses alienating distance 
almost faster than the mind can grasp the consequences. It 
was a delusion of the Romantic Age that invention is an un¬ 
mixed evil: its true status, perhaps, is that of a very mixed 
blessing, yet withal a blessing. 

Emerson’s disparagement of mechanical ingenuity implied 
a sharp distinction between it and artistic invention—a dis¬ 
tinction which has ever since been zealously maintained. Bitter 
raillery from both sides would meet any attempt to equate the 
two; nevertheless they appear to bear at least a complimentary 
relationship to each other. When one thinks of the stagnant 
ages, one recalls not merely the very awkward mechanical 
contrivances of those torpid days but also the very dull literary 
creations with which the people were afflicted. The sing-song 
of the epic, its repetitious phrases and familiar story, over 
which the tired and besott^ warrior could nod and come 
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awake without loss, and the commonplace courtesies of the 
medieval romance were the product of successive millennia 
which saw but crude improvements in travel, in fare, and in 
lighting conditions. But when a thousand contrivances com¬ 
plicated living, literary invention produced a thousand novel¬ 
ties. Exacerbation and not tranquility promotes artistic fertility. 
Did not the Industrial Revolution quite plausibly provide an 
answer to Shakespeare's prayer — 

O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention! 

One may not get to heaven any sooner by the railroad, 
as the anarchist Thoreau maintained, but an iron Pegasus car¬ 
ries one into a more interesting intellectual and literary domain 
than Old Dobbin ever essayed to. Furthermore, the challenge 
of the mechanical inventor has helped to create and to expand 
that domain. Piqued when the qualities of ‘'imagination" and 
"genius" were assigned to persons of the order of a Franklin, 
a Whitney, and a Goodyear, the literary artist extended him¬ 
self to prove his exclusive right to them. In one of his most 
penetrating psychological observations, Wordsworth noted 
that the new "uniformity of occupations," brought about by 
the rise of modern industry, had produced "a craving for 
extraordinary incident" which the newspapers and the litera¬ 
ture of his country had attempted to assuage. Yet he himself 
illustrated the compulsive force of the mechanical innovators 
by concocting a poetic patent medicine for the fever of the age 
—an emulsion of nostalgic recollection, essence of daffodils 
and patient Lucys, and precipitated transcendental vapors. 
Perhaps the history of modern literature could be written in 
terms of complaisant and compensating literary inventions to 
vie with the shimmering attractions of technocracy. 

By general admission, the most fecund technological so¬ 
ciety of modern times is that of America, but the deprecation 
of sheer contrivance has obscured the fact that Americans 
have been the most fertile literary inventors, have most sue- 
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cessfully met the challenge of mechanical ^ovation. Our 
genius is for invention, whether in steel or aluminum, or in 
the more plastic and delicate materials of the arts. So numerous 
are the technical devices we have fashioned in the realm of 
literature alone that no complete inventory is possible. Yet it 
has become almost a civic duty to draw up some sort of list, 
not solely out of pride but from the fear that continued wrong 
emphasis and silence may eventually dry up that very well- 
spring of creation which keeps literature flourishing among 
the multiple attractions of our complex age. 

In poetry Americans have been the supreme innovators 
for a century. The world has not yet exhausted the amazing 
hints and suggestions left by the evocative mind of Edgar 
Allan Poe. But how prolific of distinguished creation was his 
intuition that pure poetry and music approximate each other! 
Rapidly illustrated in "The Bells,** it was thoughtfully ex¬ 
tended to include novel imitations in poetry of various forms 
of musical composition by such divine experimentalists as Walt 
Whitman, Sidney Lanier, and Stephane Mallarm^. Because 
of its preciosity and its philosophical implications, because of 
its decadencej "L*Apres-midi dun Faune** is prized as the 
highest creation of this impulse, yet it is a question if the dis¬ 
tinction does not belong to "When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed.** Whitman made the bolder use of the analogy, he 
understood better the effects to be got with the variation and 
development of musical theme, and his result contrasts with 
the Frenchman’s product as symphonic composition contrasts 
with chamber music. The comparison is not strictly just, but 
Mallarme’s key-picking inevitably brings to mind the ’’tick, 
tick, tick** of "Petit, the Poet’* while one can hear, with Edgar 
Lee Masters, Whitman*s full-throated roar in the pines. The 
fact is, however, that ”L*Apr&-midi d*un Faune** is an easily 
matchable piece—^witness Wallace Stevens* exquisite ’’Peter 
Quince at the Clavier’*—but "When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed’* is a true original. A case could be made for it as 
the most nearly perfect elegy in English; for "Lycidas** is 
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marred by the harsh discords of Milton's attack on the clergy, 
"Adonais** by Shelley s wrath at the critics, and "In Memoriam" 
by Tennyson’s excursions into evolution. Content to accept 
it, however, as a most ingenious embodiment of a new prin¬ 
ciple, one must realize that neither it, nor Mallarm^’s poem, 
nor Sidney Lanier’s "Symphony" was the last product of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s intuition. Two notable contemporary instances ot 
"symphonic" construction, poems affording an extraordinary 
contrast in philosophy, the one decadent and the other liberal, 
are T. S. Eliot’s "The Waste Land" and Hart Crane’s "The 
Bridge." Each of these compositions is replete with sugges¬ 
tions for new advances in poetry. Some of those in "The 
Waste Land" have already been utilized by that brilliant group 
of young Englishmen on the Left — Lewis, Auden, MacNeice, 
and Spender. But the most ingenious innovation in "The 
Bridge," the mating of music with technological symbolism, 
is yet to be employed by another poet with the audacity of 
Crane. The latter’s "The Air Plant: Grand Cayman" likewise 
suggests how the poet may make the mechanical symbol sub¬ 
servient to his purposes instead of serving the symbol. 

To cite only one other poetic innovation suggested by 
Edgar Allan Poe, his employment of synesthetic effects has ex-1 
tended the sensuous appeal of poetry beyond any other device 
adopted, perhaps, in its history. Both normal and abnormal 
persons confuse sense impressions, but it took genius to see 
the advantages of deliberately mixing them, so that one could 
write of the "grey rumble of the dawn" or the "yellow cry 
of the beetles.” Elaborately experimented with by the French 
poet Arthur Rimbaud, synesthetic effects are now sought with 
regular consistency by certain modern poets. How the initial 
idea might be combined with an earlier intuition and become 
still more productive is suggested by John Gould Fletcher’s 
"Blue Symphony." Here the path towards innovation lay 
tliiough French impressionistic painting or more directly 
through the eccentric James McNeill Whistler whose "Sym¬ 
phony in White" tells everything. 
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Americans have done more experimenting with versifica¬ 
tion in the last century than have the poets of any other nation. 
Here necessity has been the mother of invention. When at¬ 
mospheric conditions altered the speech of Europeans settled 
in America, so that immigrants of all nationalities said contents 
when the dictionary then insisted on confenfs, it was obvious 
that iambic verse, the great measure of the French and the 
English, did not provide a natural melodic line for the poets 
of this country. Instinctively Longfellow, who possessed an 
car of great acuteness, felt his way towards a different pattern, 
justifying what he did, however (like the school teacher he 
was), by reference to the classical poets. Free verse, the eman¬ 
cipating invention of Walt Whitman, was the inevitable prod¬ 
uct of the long revolt against the heroic couplet, but it is 
significant that the poet’s most successful experiments all throw 
the accent forward, as the natural, incisive speech of his 
countrymen demanded. After Whitman, both Lanier and 
Archibald MacLeish have searched independently for a meter 
characteristic of Americans, each borrowing ideas under dif¬ 
ferent compulsions from Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse. Be¬ 
cause school discipline has accustomed us to the recitation of 
iambics (though none of us will ever read them like Gielgud 
or Maurice Evans), we find the verse of Conquistador artifi¬ 
cial, but its line is nearer to our speech than is the verse of 
Hamlet, Curiously, we are delighted by the rhythms of ‘The 
Congo’* though they are against all our training and march 
in the direction our most sensitive poets are trying to persuade 
us to go. Some day, perhaps, despite the animadversions of 
Joseph Wood Krutch, we shall appreciate the fact that the 
verse of Winter set is better verse jor us than that of The 
Duchess of Malfi, When Pare Lorentz provided a narrative 
in this accentuated pattern for the magnificent documentary 
film, The River, American critics were scornful, but the multi¬ 
lingual James Joyce was enraptured. "What poetry," he is re¬ 
ported to have said, "the epic of this century!" 

Turning from poetry to the drama, one finds it harder to 
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think of a modern American play of any consequence which 
has not had some innovation to offer than to think of one 
that has. Practically all of the work of Eugene O’Neill is 
experimental: the man has never adooted a "line” and stuck 
to it. He is as fertile of dramaturgical ideas in his later work 
as in his earlier: one scans theatrical history quite in vain to 
find any parallel to him in this regard. It was a stupid as¬ 
sumption that he borrowed extensivelv of the Greeks; he does 
not appear to have much utilized them until long after the 
reviewers were telling him what was what he was doing. Even 
his use of masks was an independent attempt to represent the 
Jungian distinction between animus and persona rather than 
a sterile imitation of the theatre of Athens, and for those with 
perceptions, the use is different and more important. The 
great virtue of O’Neill is that when he invents most freelv 
his substance is most nutritious. Americans are apparentlv still 
unaware that in Lazarus Laughed they have the first drama 
of our times. 

Passing over the special developments of expressionism 
by Elmer Rice and Clifford Odets for the sociological play, 
and noticing also in passing the novel features of Marc Con¬ 
nelly’s synthesis of fantasy and folklore in The Green Pastures, 
the accountant of American invention should pause longest 
over the emergence of what may possibly be a new American 
genre. Certainly all conventional designations fail to fit plays 
like Arsenic and Old Lace and The Petrified Forest, A devel¬ 
opment out of preposterous farce, of which the autochthonous 
Boy Meets Girl and The Front Page are convenient examples, 
these plays have a core of social commentary, a tangential 
realism, and tragic overtones which rip the covers off the 
reviewer’s breviary. Robert Sherwood is the fascinating inno¬ 
vator here, but a work of the first order still remains to be 
done with his bold beginnings. Nothing is so peculiarly Amer¬ 
ican as these plays: here our riotous humor thinly masks our 
peculiar hesitations; here our love of action is explained by 
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a spiritual dichotomy of assurance and doubt; and here modern 
pathology may best serve the dramatist. 

In fiction we need yield the palm to none. Poe formu¬ 
lated the rules of the short story and William Saroyan has 
violated every one. The lights have never been out in our 
laboratories, and if Harper^s and the Atlantic ever fail to pro¬ 
vide our annuals with new experiments, the Prairie Schooner 
and New Mexico Quarterly will fill the gap. We are so accus¬ 
tomed, however, to adulation of French and Russian long 
fiction that we are inclined to deprecate our own original 
work in the novel. It is true that we got off to a very bad 
start; when men like Hawthorne, Melville, and Mark Twain 
labored in chosen ignorance of what other craftsmen in the 
world were doing in their field, not much could be looked 
for in the American novel. Though these men were by no 
means barren of invention, the novel had advanced beyond 
a point where profit was to be got from their experimenta¬ 
tion. Had Hawthorne acted up to some of his intuitions, his 
name might be added to the calendar of saints in this field. 
He toyed with the subjective approach to fiction but never 
effectively employed it. *The most desirable mode of exist- 
tence,” he wrote, ’’might be that of a spiritualized Paul Pry, 
hovering invisible about man and woman, searching into their 
hearts, borrowing brightness from their felicity and shade from 
their sorrow, and retaining no emotion peculiar to himself.” 
But he added, with characteristic defeatism, ’’None of these 
things are possible. . . Hawthorne also speculated on the pos¬ 
sibility of making a book out of the content of the dreaming 
mind and thus anticipated Lewis Carroll and James Joyce, but 
he never put pen to paper with that as his purpose. The unripe 
experiments with those human relationships commonly char¬ 
acterized as ’’Freudian” that are to be found in The Blithedale 
Romance and in Melville’s Pierre were so obscure and so 
guarded as to have had no effect in the development of fiction. 

But a new day came soon enough. It was ushered in by 
Henry James, the great formularizer of the modem novel. For 
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James, every novel presented its artistic problem, to be solved 
only in some new way. He studied each situation as the actor 
Macready is reputed to have studied his gestures. Yet there is 
never the suggestion of the mechanical in his execution that there 
was occasionally, according to all accounts, in the performance 
of Macready. No summary of the fictional devices and con¬ 
trivances which James invented is possible in less than a book, 
but two familiar examples of his ingenuity may be cited for 
illustration of the effect he has had upon his craft. In The 
Ambassadors, as everyone knows, he produced the first master¬ 
piece wholly developed from an interior point of view. It will 
not do to expatiate here on the consummate art with which 
James revealed to the reader that the mind of Lambert Strether 
was subtly changing, was becoming cosmopolitan in its gen¬ 
eral *'set,” without Strether himself being aware of it, though 
it is through the context of his thought that we get the story. 
Restore what James edited out of that context, all the flotsam 
and jetsam of irrelevant association, and the “stream of con¬ 
sciousness” is the result. Thus James doubled the area of 
perception and investigation for the novelist, adding the in¬ 
terior to the exterior world, and all later venturers into the 
former unstable realm owe him something for his bold pioneer¬ 
ing. But to turn to a less dramatic experiment of his, epito¬ 
mizing his usefulness to those who have come after him in 
fiction: in The Golden Bowl he created the worrying and fre¬ 
quently mistaken Mrs. Assingham to clarify what the Prince 
and the Princess were rigidly excluding from their minds which 
are separately uncovered to us; without this hint of how to 
solve a comparable problem, William Faulkner could not have 
managed at all the extraordinarily difficult materials which 
he chose as the stuff of The Sounds and the Fury, One who 
aspires to be a great novelist should give his days and nights 
to the novels and the prefaces of Henry James. 

Out of her investigations of the subconscious mind, sup^ 
plemented by those of Galton and William James, and out ot 
her awareness of the new values derived by painting from 
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Negro sculpture, Gertrude Stein evolved a representation of 
primitive consciousness in Three Lives which is convincing, 
edifying, and immensely stimulating. Sherwood Anderson, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner^ Erskine 
Caldwell, and others, ramifying her discoveries, experimenting 
for themselves, and profiting by each other’s experiments, have 
created a body of fiction more original than any thus far pro¬ 
duced in this country by a comparable body of writers else¬ 
where in the world. Faulkner especially has been a prolific 
innovator, literally tumbling out books as one invention has 
pressed upon another in his mind. His conception in As I Lay 
Dying of an obsessed old man giving purpose to the aimless 
lives of others about him is really the blueprint for Jeeter 
Lester (one of the imperishable portraits in our fiction) and 
his tribe in Tobacco Road. 

Starting less originally by borrowing from German ex¬ 
pressionism in an effort to create the discontinuity which he 
believed characteristic of our times, John Dos Passos missed 
distinction and achieved only chaos in Manhattan Transfer; 
but doggedly returning to his problem in the first volume of 
U. S. A., he mastered it by inventing three very ingenious de¬ 
vices for locating chronologically the non-sequential episodes 
of his novel—the ’’Camera Eye,” the "Newsreel,” and the 
poetic "timely” biography. Dos Passos has shown that men 
may live and suffer in the rubble of our times; he has demon¬ 
strated that it is possible artistically to provide a milieu of 
chaos without quite banishing meaning from the novel. All 
of this background of experimentation explains why novelists 
like Thomas Bell, John Hersey, and Lillian Smith may do such 
astonishingly mature work very early in their creative careers. 

II 

Though we have cause to exult in the inventive imagina¬ 
tions of our poets, our dramatists, and our novelists, as this 
rapid survey indicates, we have no cause to rejoice in either 
the contrivances or the accomplishments of our critics. There 
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are reasons why criticism is the most retarded of all the literary 
arts, and these reasons will shortly be developed, but there is 
with American criticism the especially puzzling problem of 
exaggerated retardation, for the American critic (with a fe\^' 
academic exceptions) keeps company with men of unrivaled 
inventive powers. In a land and season of fertility, he is the 
notoriously barren spirit. Perhaps it is revelatory of the reasons 
for the low estate of American criticism that a scholar of the 
Far West, who had the fewest associations with men of letters, 
Vernon L. Farrington, should achieve the securest eminence 
as a critic in our times, despite very great limitations in sensi¬ 
bility and craftsmanship. Contact with the creative artist in 
America would seem to have produced only subserviency in 
the critics, subserviency of the lowest order. Or rather, is it 
not intimacy with the publishers, for what indication is there 
of spiritual relationship between the artist and the established 
weigher and gauger in America ? When common hucksters are 
looked to as discriminatory judges of literary excellence, the 
golden calf has been elevated and the profession is prostrate 
before it. Shades of Thomas Shadwell and Richard Savage, 
it is time to do you honor now^! For you starved at least to 
write what you believed, though you were generally in error, 
but the successful American reviewer battens off the highly 
ingenious business of book promotion, where he has done all 
his contriving. One style serves such a man, whether he writes 
for the Saturday Review or the Book-of-the-Month Club News; 
in this country only it is possible for a publisher to use in its 
entirety the leading review of a "distinguished” Sunday book 
supplement as advertising copy for a novel. How can anyone 
who has a part in this business be sufficiently emancipated 
for the untrammelled effort necessary to raise criticism to the 
position of poetry, drama, or fiction? The whole tendency 
of the relationship is degrading, and it is no wonder that one 
unspeculative native practitioner of twenty years ago assigned 
to the critic the most neutral function conceivable, that of 
catalytic agent (as in chemistry) between a book and its reader. 
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He has since repented himself, but the repentance is less typi¬ 
cally American than the emasculating evaluation. 

CXir utter abasement of criticism blinds us, despite our 
inventiveness, to its potentialities as an art form. One fact 
we need to draw from the history of criticism, and then we 
may safely drop the three volumes of Saintsbury deeper than 
the plummet may sound: criticism was once the law-giver of 
the arts, occupying an authoritarian position which contrasts 
strongly with its present servitude. Repudiated by the arts for 
its nonsensical tyranny, it sought to regain favor by servile 
usefulness: it declared it aimed at no higher role than to inter¬ 
pret its great companions to the commonalty. Thus its whole 
history is one of extreme alteration, with only two aspects, 
neither of which is creditable to itself. To return criticism 
to dictatorship is against the genius of our country—that may 
be the inevitable consequence of a totalitarian formulation of 
the rules of substance; but to advance it to perfect equality 
with poetry, fiction, and the drama is a task congenial to our 
natural impulses and challenging to our creative powers. Its 
previous eminence, admittedly too exalted, offers assurance 
that experiment to this end is not frivolous, and our circum¬ 
stances and our endowment hold out some hope of success. 

To harmonize with poetry, fiction, and the drama, to be 
an art, criticism must take as its first object the delight of the 
reader, not his information nor his discipline, save as these 
are incidental to his delight. The critic has precisely the same 
relations to the reader as has the poet, the novelist, or the 
dramatist. He must provide an engaging text or he is lost. 
And towards his substance his attitude cannot be any different 
from that of his companions. He must be as faithful in his 
report of it as they: veracity is not qualifiable, nor is there a 
kind belonging to the poet and another to the critic, despite 
all that has been written on the subject. No special limitation 
is imposed on the critic by his material: whatever the novelist 
or playwright may do with a man, the critic may do with the 
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quintessence of a man. In fact, there are no primary differ¬ 
ences between the functions of poet, novelist, playwright, and 
critic; there is only a secondary difference: whereas the poet 
delights by versifying, the novelist by fictionizing, the play¬ 
wright by dramatizing, the critic delights by judging. Each may 
usurp the business of the other and lose Aereby his special 
name-tag, but so long as he delights, he remains ever the artist. 

These are very elementary observations, but they are eman¬ 
cipating: once the critic has made them, he is ready to leave 
his ties and ballast behind him and go afoot with his vision. 
Judgment is no longer a stultifying function, cramping the 
imaginative mind by the knowledge that a higher rapport could 
never be achieved between a critic and his subject than Hazlitt 
attained to with his contemporaries a century ago: the new or 
creative critic sees that judgment may be accomplished by set¬ 
ting his subject in a context which heightens or diminishes it, 
and his mind takes fire with fashioning that context. Analogy 
presses upon him from the sister arts: the chiaroscuro of Rem¬ 
brandt suggests posing the figure against the turpitudes and 
obliauities of the age, or the admired, ordered mind against 
the chaos and black night of time. Not merely light and shade, 
but all the tonal effects of comoosition are the critic’s for 
utilizing. What might not be accomplished with intermezzi^ 
as in a svmphony, adorning the central theme! What with 
contrapuntal effects! Technology also provides patterns un¬ 
known to the ancients, and as a high seat in a scout plane 
enforces the old observation that there is no motion without 
markers to take it by, so the critic perceives that growth in his 
subject can best be demonstrated by the deliberate intrusion 
of secondarv figures who are surpassed or not attained to. 
Dealing with movements, the creative critic need no longer 
talk of "sources,” as if he were a country wizard searching 
for water with a hazel stick, but the cosmic storm is his natural 
figure or the star swirl his simile. Feeling all the exhilaration 
of the creative artist before whom a wholly new vista has been 
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opened, feeling as Poe must have felt when he realized that 
the primary rules of the short story were all to be formulated, 
and formulated by him, the critic turns to the details of con¬ 
structing masterpieces. He may not accomplish one, but never 
was the prospect so alluring. If he does, it will be a pattern 
of delightful inventions, threaded through with his laughter, 
his content, and his wonderment at his temerity. It might be 
American. 
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By 

WVLIE SYPHER 


The terminology of literary criticism serves as a guide to 
the values intended in the writing of any period. A proper 
understanding of mimesis unriddles the strategy of Greek 
drama; the significatio of mediaeval criticism indicates the 
allegorical or anagogical interest of William of Lorres or 
Dante; the appeal to nature is a reflex of 18th century sensi¬ 
tivity to conceptual order; Wordsworth’s delight in his own 
passions and volitions suggests how 19th century verse was 
generated upon the level of feeling. Each age has its critical 
jargon. Our own critical jargon is no less revealing: one’s 
reputation as critic is jeopardized if one fails to mention sensi¬ 
bility, tone, tensions, levels and manifolds of intent, ambiva¬ 
lence, and ambiguity. To fail in distinguishing complexity of 
meaning is to fail in all. And heterogeneity, ambivalence, or 
ambiguity inevitably mean obscurity or difficulty. 

Concerning this obscurity I should like to raise two issues 
mutually involved—one social, and one critical in the literary 
sense. Both concern what might be called skill-fetishism, and 
neither receives due attention in Mr. Henri Peyre’s new book, 
Writers and their Critics. 

First, as to the broader social issue: a dozen or so years 
back Mr. Eastman, who has become a classic on the matter, 
was complaining that literary communication had been reduced 
to a minimum, to a language of private values. Mr. Eastman 
naively assumed the position of the simple reader who judges 
that what he finds unintelligible is therefore inferior. Now 
Mr. J. Donald Adams has pressed Mr. Eastman’s attadc to 
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more vulgar conclusions — berating Joyce upon his contempt 
for the average intelligence. Mr. Adams and Mr. Eastman 
resemble persons who look at a painting by Kandinsky and 
expect to see reproduced what looks familiar. David Daiches 
has dismissed such criticism by remarking that **sensibility 
differs in different ages more radically than we are sometimes 
aware, and an awareness of the nature of contemporary sensi¬ 
bility is indispensable in judging modern literature.” By his* 
torical circumstance literature, as well as criticism, is serving 
many and very complex functions—^psychological, sociological, 
political, religious, ethical, and metaphysical. Besides, it is 
true, as Whitehead says, that neither philosophy nor science 
has ever been more closely auxiliary to literature than at the 
moment. Inescapably literature and criticism involve a com¬ 
plexity almost unprecedented, since the modern mind falls 
into dissociations. We may agree with Gertrude Stein that 
”the business of writing is the question of living in the con¬ 
temporariness.” Poetry, if it is to ”mean” anything, must con¬ 
tinue to be the breath and finer spirit of knowledge, the 
impassioned expression of all science; it must follow wherever 
it can find atmosphere in which to move its wings. As for 
the novel, Finnegan^s Wake is a robust acceptance of our 
heterogeneity. 

Mr. Eastman disregarded the deepest ambiguity in the 
modern situation—that while we are living in a culture that 
tends toward mass response, mass compulsions, the poet or 
novelist finds necessary to his insights a language that is in¬ 
creasingly private. Thus occurs the alienation of the artist from 
society; the poet or novelist of bourgeois culture, that is. The 
Soviet writer has solved his dilemma by affirming an official 
line. I am not going to depreciate following an official line, 
which may lead to art in any sense of the term. It may happen, 
ultimately, that under a socialist order the writer will speak 
acceptably for the masses. If so, his medium will perhaps be¬ 
come less difficult because less private. I do not intend to 
pursue the issue in this quarter, however, although I suggest 
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that leftish readers in the United States (and notably New 
York) seem to be the last to undervalue literary obscurity. 

I am really concerned here to detect the limit to which can be 
pressed the Marxist contempt for the bourgeois writer who 
speaks his private and unintelligible language. 

. What has been said will imply the distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate difficulty in literature. Legitimate 
difficulty is that complexity, heterogeneity, allusiveness, or 
obliqueness deriving from the situation in which the writer 
lives, or from his response to that situation. This sort of com¬ 
plexity or difficulty may assume many forms. It may appear 
in the extraordinary toughness of Dante’s poem whenever he 
deals with dogmatic issues—the distinction between the primal 
and the conditioned will in man, for example, or his definition 
of prudence. Or it may appear in the egregious materialism 
of Donne’s imagery—alchemical or cosmological allusion, and 
so on. Or it may appear in Miltonic compression of myth—a 
bold synthesis of reference and image which, nevertheless, de¬ 
rives from tradition. Or it may appear in the form depreciated 
by current criticism, the emotional upsurge imperfectly but 
suggestively articulates—^Wordsworth’s sense sublime of some¬ 
thing interfused — a kind of poetic density that Mr. Empson 
and Mr. Brooks do not much admire. Particularly it may ap¬ 
pear in the experimental language of Joyce, the structural 
distortion of a Faulkner novel, or the conceptual energy of 
Auden’s verse. Randall Jarrell has mentioned the indirection 
of modern poetry, its emphasis on connotation and perceptual 
nuance, its external and internal disorganization expressing a 
disorganized age. 

In each of these cases the difficulty is associated not only 
with “living within the contemporariness’’ but also with inten¬ 
tion. Here semantics can be of aid. The question of intent is 
basic. This question Mr. Eastman and the simple reader never 
weigh. They are unwilling to ask more than “Is this what I 
expected.^** Were such criticism heeded, any interpretation of 
the contemporary situation in terms other than those dictated 
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by Babbittry would be impossible. Socially, it is not only desir¬ 
able but urgent to tolerate this sort of difficulty, the difficulty 
resulting from a genuine effort to interpret. The language in 
this case may be extraordinarily private. That may be, from 
the view of the writer, unfortunate; but socially we must culti¬ 
vate even the most private appraisal of mass behavior. Then 
too, as the sciences fulfill their complexities, there will be, or 
ought to be, a progressively diverse interpretation of experi¬ 
ence within the concepts of these sciences. C. Day Lewis is 
justified in his opinion that poetry must increasingly assimilate 
to itself the sciences of the era. 

The other form of obscurity appears unwarranted; and 
it involves the direction of what John Crowe Ransom has called 
the new criticism. Here we may wonder whether the Marxist 
has reason in his evaluation. I refer to the form of obscurity 
or difficulty that corresponds in economic activity to skill- 
fetishism. Under the conditions of present-day industrial enter¬ 
prise, the social value of what is produced is often concealed, 
to be replaced by commodity-fetishism. Consequently the 
craftsman assumes a special attitude toward his product. 
Revolting against mass production, he sets a unique value on 
his skill. Thus his aversion to commodity-fetishism provokes 
a skill-fetishism. The product of his skill becomes a mysterious 
diing, valuable beyond its social utility. 

Without enlarging the social implications of the parallel, 
1 should like to examine briefly a curious development within 
our new criticism of poetry — especially significant because 
many of our ablest critics like Ransom, Tate, Blackmur, and 
Empson are themselves poets. At the same moment, criticism 
is insisting upon the unified response that a poem evokes— 
synaesthesis, the balance or reconciliation of discords, or what 
Empson calls the fusion by un-namable “forces” — and also 
upon vehicle, texture, and multiple definition, or, as Jarrell 
writes, “emphasis on details, on the part rather than on the 
whole.” I do not wish to disparage the rigorous and enlighten- 
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ing criticism of Richards, Empson, Brooks, or Ransom, for 
example, with their concern for the nuance. Mr. Peyre to the 
contrary, these critics offer far more than explication de textes 
and pompous logic. Yet undeniably^, though without inten^ 
their effect has been to establish the autonomy 
ing, to debauch the poem into clusters ..of . interpretatiqr^ 
tangential to the poem itself, if not., at .times, irrelevant. The 
poem has become a succession of minor densities a ^ 

necessary to correct the 19th century emptiness, poetic effect 
and intellectual triviality. 

However he may differ from other new critics, Mr. Ran¬ 
som more directly than they arrives at an impasse resulting 
from scrutiny that disintegrates a poem. He is betrayed into 
an extreme position, which his own words indicate. Having 
proposed that the “cognitive” substance is the structure of 
poetry, he remarks that “the poem develops its local particu¬ 
larities while it progresses towards its functional completion.” 
The imagination of the reader “works with the presented tex¬ 
ture of a poem; with its heterogeneity always, with its am¬ 
biguity if it must. Heterogeneity is the specific, the charac¬ 
teristic mode of poetry.” The texture of a poem, he says — 
the energetic and irrelevant excursions into particularity that 
relate the poem to the density and contingency of the actual 
world'and spread out in planes and at right angles from the 
structure of the poem—creates the poetic dimension. Texture 
is poetic discourse itself. Then we come upon Ransom’s sur¬ 
prising but necessary corrective: “We are expected,” he says, 
“to have sufficient judgment not to let this local character 
take us too far or keep us too long from the argument.” In 
other words, a poem must not be too poetical! Empson, fol¬ 
lowing the tack of Richards, attempts to forestall the same 
difficulty by insisting at the very close of the Seven Types that 
subsidiary meanings must be relevant. Similarly, R. P. Black- 
mur concludes that only imaginative apprehension, not excur¬ 
sions into multiple definitions, can admit us to the meaning 
of a poem. Without wishing to suppress local autonomies, 
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one must conceive the poem as beyond these autonomies; nor 
must connotation be irresponsible. 

The hot quest of heterogeneous and indeterminate mean¬ 
ings has raised again the Aristotelian issue of the relation be¬ 
tween poetry and history. The most heterogeneous and inde¬ 
terminate meanings of all lie in the contingencies of history. 
The approach to the textures of living itself, its immediacy, 
its density, its non-structural increments of meaning, involves 
the question how poetry is a higher thing than the densest of 
all transcriptions—experience precipitated into record, ta 
kathekaston instead of ta katholou. No doubt Mr. Ransom 
and Mr. Empson are themselves entirely clear about the dis¬ 
tinction between the texture of poetry and the texture of his¬ 
tory; but from one view history is all texture. A recent critique 
of a poem of Empson’s asserts *'You could read the poem 
twenty times and not know what it meant! You could read 
it so many ways!** So can you the chronicle of the Puritans 
and Charles I. Besides, there is the uncertainty whether accord¬ 
ing to such standards ¥tnnegan*s Wake is not the richest tex¬ 
ture in modern writing, and consequently one of the most 
astonishing poems, with every "daring exercise of new gram¬ 
matical possibilities.*’ To what degree ought the novel, instead 
of poetry, be devoted to texture? The question is not so rash 
as it seems. 

Then too there is the associated question of irony, one 
of the most pondered in the new criticism. Ambiguity is ad¬ 
mittedly an ironical device. But irony is not really a conse¬ 
quence of indeterminate meanings. A minor sort of irony, 
approaching cynicism, may be. Grave irony—major ironic 
effect—demands commitments to belief that the modern poet 
is seldom prepared to make. The irony of history is a minor 
irony; it arises from the indeterminate course of events so 
inscrutable that they approximate chance — tyche rather than 
dike. The irony of Aeschylus is not the irony of Euripides, 
who approaches cynicism. Aeschylus could make commitments 
that neither Euripides nor Shakespeare could make. Many 
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ironic effects in modern verse resemble the ironies of history, 
with the ambiguity of uncertainty, if not of scepticism. They 
are restricted ironies, the ones available in the twilight of our 
obscurities. 

A final question is whether so forced an accent upon 
heterogeneity of meanings in poetry is not going to provoke 
a neo-romantic criticism that reverts to the simple, sensuous, 
and passionate, a unity of poetry through feeling. G)leridge 
himself, as Richards has intimated, offers precisely the warrant 
for such neo-romantic criticism. If present criticism derives 
from Coleridge’s appreciation of oppositions and discords, a 
neo-romantic criticism might well derive from his appreciation 
of the esemplastic and secondary imagination—a criticism de¬ 
voted to poetry carried alive into the heart by passion, whose 
evocations are not individual and local but general and 
operative. 

Such a poetry would be a counter-measure against obscuri¬ 
ties that attend local irrelevancies — irrelevancies that have 
assumed fetishistic values. 

I have tried to suggest that quite aside from Marxist criti¬ 
cism there may be fallacies in the new critical methods. A 
Marxist might go beyond to accuse the new criticism of ex¬ 
ploiting the difficulty of contemporary writing until it nour¬ 
ishes the coterie. For example, a poem was lately recommended 
as "fascinatingly difficult." The coterie is nothing new. It, 
on ly happe n s that the difficulty of certain m o dem writing 
seem s determined not by the complexity of the modern sihia- 
don or even the private insight of the writer so much as by 
a fe tisEi~oFambiguity, ^ ne reads that a poem by Empson 
"exercised many hours of drawing-room discussion in Cam¬ 
bridge, and withheld its ultimate ambiguous secrets for years.” 

There are historical parallels to this sort of fetishism, 
and a Marxist would find them pertinent as a token of the 
alienation of the artist. Hence a paradox: in proportion as 
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the modern writer is difficult, he is apt to reflect the existing 
situation; in proportion, however, as he is devoted to ambigui¬ 
ties as such, he earns a brand of contempt, socially. After all, 
he is repeating the performance of the 19th century poets 
whom he despises. The 19th century made a fetish of feel¬ 
ing: Wordsworth, Ruskin, even so acute a mind as Arnold, 
assumed that the substance of poetry and all the arts is feeling. 
Who, ah who, can make us feel ? The poet. And who is now 
the poet? He who can withhold ultimate ambiguous secrets 
for years. 

There comes a point at which the Empsonian apprecia¬ 
tion of ambiguity must produce a heterogeneity and inde¬ 
terminateness of meaning largely external—a poetic dimension 
that is almost verbal. In such poetry there is the extremest 
autonomy of texture. About 280 B.C. Lycophron of Calchis 
began his poem Alexandra thus: ’'Dawn was just soaring over 
the steep crag of Phegion on swift Pegasean wings, leaving 
in his bed by Cerne, Tithonus, thy brother by another mother 
. . and the centipede fair-faced stork-hued daughters of 
Phalacra smote maiden-slaying Thetis with their blades, over 
Calydnae showing their stern posts like white wings . . . when 
Alexandra opened her inspired Bacchic lips on the high Hill 
of Doom that was founded by the wandering cow.” Here are 
verses that might withhold ultimate ambiguous secrets for 
years—and they mark a genuine alienation of the poet. 

Thomas Gray with his scattering antiquarian notes on his 
Norse odes belongs, I fear, in the same rank of obscurity. 
Mr. Eliot appended similar notes to his earlier poems. As¬ 
suredly he felt the strange disease of modern life with its sick, 
divided aims; the obscurities in those poems are in Eliot’s vision 
itself. But the hinting notes that only half-inform must raise 
the ugly doubt of preciosity. G)ntrast them with the dis¬ 
cursive, taxing notes of Auden’s Double Man, 

In any case, to expect that a poet or novelist or critic can 
live contemporaneously with Einstein, Freud, Picasso, Lenki, 
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Honegger, Sorokin, Maritain, or Gilson and not be responsive 
to discords is to condemn poetry and fiction to sterility, if not 
cowardice. Complexities and obscurities are as unavoidable as 
they are legitimate. One cannot help wishing, however, that 
Mr. Empson had not written so irresistibly of seven types of 
ambiguity. 
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By 

Walter J. Ong, S. J. 

In that [the Italian}, as well as in every other language, the 
easiest books are generally the best; for whatever author is obscure 
and difficult in his own language, certainly does not think clearly. 
This is, in my opinion, the case of a celebrated Italian author, to whom 
th#ltaiians, from the admiration they have of him, have given the 
epithet of // divino: I mean Dante. Though 1 formerly knew Italian 
extremely well, 1 could never understand him: for which reason 1 had 
done with him .—Letter of Lord Chesterfield to his son. 

Between the First World War and the present time, 
someone has been tampering with the springs of Helicon. Hip- 
pocrene and Aganippe are scarcely considered so limpid as 
they were once reputed to be. A new criticism has brought 
tools to probe well below the surface and has disclosed toad 
skins, fenny snakes, blind worm’s stings, and swirls of sedi¬ 
ment enough to discredit beyond recovery the opinion that 
the springs of poetry in their depths run entirely clear. All 
this has puzzled or even troubled a good many persons who 
have wondered from a distance what the engineers in charge 
of the recent investigations have been about. This much is 
certainly true: Messrs. I. A. Richards, F. R. Leavis, William 
Emp^n, and the rest of the group active for the past two 
decades ox $Q at,the^U niversify~^Tr^^ with SUrTT S. 

Eliot as an inv aluable s^^-professional consultant, have uu; 
doubtedly evolved a criticism“ar genmn H^ h^ S jflgs^ 

can well be andTEave demanded som e radical visions of 
common vi ews of poetry. It matters little that the metaphysi¬ 
cian has ignored these common views together with most of 
the customary trappings with which criticism had for some 
time been hung. The wholesale sloughing of large sections of 
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a quite basic outlook, however gradually and quietly accumu¬ 
lated, is likely to be of concern to him. 

The present paper is an attempt to answer some of the 
questions concerning the new criticism wh ich the m eta physicia n 
might raise . 

Although Mr. Eliot, somewhat differently situated than 
Mr. Richards, is of equal importance,lRichards_is recognized 
as the, cen tral figu re around whom mostnoTihe .*!negLCtitidsiB” 
revol ves. ]5e tafes~KIs own philosophical bearings more closely* 
and turns more frequently and decisively to philosophical 
speculation than the oth^s of the sch ool. The position which 
he occupies is undoubtedly due in large part to his astuteness 
as a reader, his ability as a teacher to inspire others, and his 
.m astery of a pro&ELStyle built upon the English language and 
jits idiom ^dmrtaphor. And in his role of philosopher ^ s 
last jn particular is im portant, for it gives Richards' philo- 
so^cal excursions, which have become more and more lengthy 
and worth while, a life and urgency long absent from a more 
artificial tradition. But Richards’ special appeal — and his 
appeal is admitted even by those who profess an initial dislike 
for his work^— is his knack for asking and answering the per- 
^ tinent questions, the questions which at this time seem par¬ 
ticularly important. Such a kn ack is a matter of the p hilo- 
sophical milieu into which one is born and of one’s own special 
background of interests within that milieu. With ^e ph ilo¬ 
sophical mili eu, then, as it manifested itself some years ago 
in criticism and p oetical th eory, and wirh the general place of 
t he new criticism in that mili eu, we can begin. 

Literary Cartbsianism 

Not only philos ophy, but the st udy of poetry and all liter¬ 
ature has had its Ca rtesianism too. 'The coloring of the first 
modern philosopher’rthought is visible in almost every current 
flowing into our century from the early eighteenth, when the 
Cart ttian dichoto my, having poisoned the sources of thought 
"in the high bogs of the mountains,” was running into all the 
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valleys below and seeping by little and little into the entire land. 
To filter out the suppositions which the dichotomy has intro> 
duced everywhere is a long and tedious process and not always 
successful. Many of us still have penance to do for viewing 
St. Thomas through glasses steeped in the Cartesian dye. 

T he starting wi thin (however we got there) and workin g 
out^ with the consequ ent disjunction of "jmind** and **matter,” 
led inevitably to a tr eatment oL **ide as** which was to have its 
effect on poetical theory and literary criticism, and all the more 
so because of the quite human weakness for the over-simplifi- 
' cation which Descartes proposed. Often before, the idea, and 
(not being itself, had taken the measure of knowledge, only 
now it was to enjoy its most phenomenal success of all time, 
first as part of a method soon de^roye d by Dxrke and then as 
persisting m its implications even among its destroyers.^ And 
p oetical theory, never very strong philosophically, deriving in 
f great parTTrom medieval logicism and in part more directly 
' from the Cicero-Quintilian grammatical confusion, was quite 
ready to soak up whatever Cartesianism it could. 

There is a general suspicion abroad that the rhetoric: and 
literary criticism in the schoo ls of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
c ttitufi es wastry to the point of being Tusty, and a cursory 
examination of the classroom texts confirms the suspicion. 
Matters were rather distressingly pbvipus. and somehow dis¬ 
tressingly wrun^ with jogic. Much of this can be traced to 
the all-pervading influence of the Cartesian idea, which we 
must remember was s ired in mathematical unfeel ing, ^ir, 
for instance, the dean o? the late rhetorical tradition, gives us 
some evidence: 

Simple expression just makes our idea known to others; but 
figurative language, over and above, bestows a particular dress upon 
I that idea; a dress, which both makes it to be remarked, and adorns it.* 

The loose connection with the idea which the **dress*' implies 
exists as a function of the mind^bo^ relationship of Descartes. 
Blair in general adopts what*wcm^ri5ira moderate position: 
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figures are not unnatural, they express something. But there 
is no close inter-action between them and ideas. They are 
dress. Similarly, an American author, who tells us in his preface 
chat he follows Blair, Whately, Beattie, Campbell, and Watts, 
writes in an 1846 textbook: 

Q. What do you understand by poetry? 

A. Lively and striking combinations of thought, ex- 
I pressed in language arranged, for the sake of harmony, 

✓ ^according to certain rules.-* 

H ere again the dichotomy asserts itself: thought combinesjiot 
w ith language but ^th thought: langua^eTias its 

I do not propose to make these writers ridiculous. Blair 
held a highly respected position and read his lectures for 
twenty-four years in the University of Edinburgh. His influ¬ 
ence persisted pretty directly for over a hundred years after 
the publication of the Lectures in 1783, and the book remains 
useful in many respects. But critical writing in this tradition 
appears singularly incompetent to co me to g rips with any other 
than the abstract meaning of the poem. In a passage which 
wilTEeTecognizeJ as typicalT^commenting on King's exquisite 
"Exequy on the Death of a Beloved Wife," Boyd has such 
things as this to say: 

What a '7<ir/ good night” is this! and oh! what a one ”good 
morrow!” to last for eternity, when such partners awake from the 
same bed, in the resurrection of the just! Is there the "man born of 
a woman,” who has loved a woman, and lost whom he loved, and 
lamented whom he has lost, that will not feel in the depth of his spirit 
all the tenderness and truth of these old-fashioned couplets! 1 dare 
not offer a comment upon them, lest 1 should disturb the sanctity of 
repose which they are calculated to inspire!*''^ 

Faced with the c omplexity of orjganization in the p om, the 
commentator throws up his hands. Instead of ei^Iaming the 
poem, he tries registering an emotional reaction, rather less 
successfully than the poem itself does. 

This Idnd of comment is not universal, but it is the stapl e 
of eighteenth* a nd nineteenth-century criti cism. When discus- 
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sion of ^etry rises above this in this period, it does so by 
shifting its attention elsewhere, not by any minute account of 
p oetic organizatio n. J^orks which have gained reputations for 
tliemselves, sudi as Young's Conjectures on Original Con^osi- 
tion and Wordsworth's preface to the Lyrical Ballads or'' Shel¬ 
ley’s Defense, h ave little value as explanations of poems . For 
the Cartesian mentality prevails: although the doctrine may be 
whispered and sometimes only supposed, the absolute an d 
ultimate referent of meaning is the idea, not being. Poetry is 
stfuniTdown from ideas, and emotion and sense-knowledg e, ad¬ 
mittedly present in the poem, come in somewhat surrepti¬ 
tiously, being inexplicable under the terms in which the id eas 
are analyzed. To speak of these other things as integral to 
fee 6rgahization of the ideas themselves would be profanation 
of the intellect and perversion of language. 

The Role of Matter in the Concept 

The critics* success—for the better commentators must 
have met with success—came because t he audience stood on 
t he same yoimd as they did. This was th e age of idea s, darit y, 
and detimtion ; it would have thought str^gely of TUdmas 
Aquinas’ persistent and calculated use of iud;;ment s, such as 
quod quid erat esse (the what it is to be—the imperfect er^ 
stands for an aorist sense in Aristotle's Greek) in place of a sim¬ 
ple term. In ffie reduction of the judg ment to a mathematical 
equarion, the vei^Tieart hadl^een ta ken out of any understan d¬ 
ing of the eduction of the intelligible f rom marfcr. SuclT an 
u^erstanding does not depend merely on recognition of the 
fact that concepts are associated with phantasms. The under¬ 
standing is defective if it does not observe that, however they 
may be handled in mathematics and minor logic, the most 
abstract abstractions always come to us in ways which reflect 
their origins out of material existents. They are not things 
hung together on pieces of string, but things found in judg¬ 
ments, the predicate of which always comes as form (more 
abstract) to its subject as matter (more concrete). Abstractions 
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cannot be preserved and packaged, but are known and used 
only as they ar ^eing draw n in some way or .othef out of 
matter.^ 

There is a tempting simplicity in dealing with things the 
Cartesian or idealistic way, where a thing is simply its defini¬ 
tion,^ because of the intellectual clarity and manageability 
thereby had and because of the easy distinctions we can make 
1 between our "ideas” considered as dependent upon definition. 
But this tempting clarity and distinctness are not goals to be 
achieved equally by all concepts, nor for that matter by all 
judgments, if w e regard the real o.rij^injLof these ^^t^^ Clarity 
and distinctness are variable as between concepts and with ref¬ 
erence to any one concept, growing less as we keep closer to 
matter and’Increasing as we move away. For pri me matt er, 
which forms the basis of distinction between material things, 
fis the principle of unintelligibility and hinders intellectual 
I clarity and distinctness. (It is precisely the distinction, based on 
matter, between this individual and that individual of a species 
iwhich I have difficulty in grasping intellectually and for which 
fall back on the senses.) Conj unctio n with and separation 
from matter come about variously, but always in so far as there 
is conjunction, there is some confusion and indistinctness be¬ 
tween, concepts, some intellectual unmanageability, and in so 
far as there is separation, there is distinctness and clarity. 
Moreover, since epifia rationis originate with material things, 
although we can consider other points about them than their 
persistent material reference, to consider entia rationis enti rely 
a nj adeqi^ ately, we must remember their connections with mat¬ 
ter and their consequent varying in clarity and distinctness. We 
must remember, for example, that the concept of man had by 
an adult differs from that had by the same person when he 
was a child as by greater experience it is in various ways freed 
from the matter of the existents from which it originates. Like¬ 
wise, two concepts of species in different genera are more 
clear and distinct than concepts of the two genera themselves 
because genus is achieved by generalizing abstraction, which 
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regards the concept and ultimately the thing in function not 
of its formal or unifying principle but rather of its material 
or diversifying principle—the principle which looks to what 
reference the thing has to that which is unlike it. In this way 
my concepts of rational animal and of the American elm are 
more clear and distinct from one another than my concepts of 
animal and plant. Moreover, a concept of a chimpanzee can 
be further developed or perfected than that, let us say, of a 
yeast plant, because the anthropoid apes are higher in the hier¬ 
archy of being and thus less submerged in matter. Concepts, 
therefore, may be undeveloped and indistinct or developed and 
•clear, or they may be generic and indistinct or specific and 
/clear, and they may represent things more or less knowable in 
f themselves and thus be capable of attaining more or less clarity 
and distinctness. In all t his thei r vario us relat ions w ith matter 
are in e vidence. ^ ^ 

. * But our concepts have far more traffic with matter than 
f this. Not only are they used in judgments, which reflect in¬ 
evitably in their structure the origin of our knowledge in things 
made up of matter and form, and not only are the concepts in 
such judgments variously related in themselves to matter, but 
a further special relation with matter is set up artificially by 
the use of the spoken word. A large number of our abstrac¬ 
tions are made and much of our knowledge is achieved under 
the guidance of speech. But concepts are not carried on words. 
They are submerged in the matter of words and must be re^ 
abstracted from them, reclaimed from this new matter. The 
study of the use of words, of communication or symbolism or 
semantics, involves the study of an abstractive process. 

Induction and the Ultimate Determination of Meaning 

The Cartesian-Kantian dualism had obscured the fact that 
concepts and judgments cannot be prepared in one mind and 
handed like tokens to another. In their movement from intel- 
flect to intellect, they must pass through matter en route: the 
vehicle which bears from intellect to intellect the judgment 
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compo unded of logical matter and form is i tself a material 
thing and, Ibeing such, can present any meaning, any signi& 
cation, which it may have only as something to be abstracted 
from it. Definition cannot relieve us of this necessity, for ulti¬ 
mately the communicative value of any utterance is derived 
not from definition but from induction. I can push the induc¬ 
tive process back, as I might do by defining photosynthesis 
as the ’‘formation of carbohydrates in the chlorophyll<ontain- 
ing tissues of plants exposed to light,” and each of the result¬ 
ing definition components can be again defined, and each of 
the resulting components again. At any point, however, I may 
find it practicable to break off this process and substitute one 
of pointing, and at some time or other I must do so. For in¬ 
stance, I might show a series of plants in sufficient quantity for 
you to know what the word “plant” in my definition meant 
by your performing some sort of induction. I could even have 
substituted for the definition in the first place by showing the 
process of photosynthesis—not, it is true, an easy thing to do. 

(^Definition is often, as here, the simplest way to exhibit the 
meaning of a word, but definition must stop somewhere and 
means nothing at all unless it does stop. So mewhere or o ther, 
in establishing the meaning of my term s, I must simpl y j oint 
an d say that this "a nd this and thiw nd tbSTj^^ you 

see here and here and here and here” is what this word means. 
And it is only in terms of such pointing that every word in a 
definition has its significance and that definition is possible 
at all. 

Because of the increased complexity of connections, this 
process of abstracting meaning from words is much more in¬ 
volved and devious than other abstraction. We may form the 
concept of a man directly by abstracting from beings with 
which we come in contact. But we attach meaning to words 
jby dropping out successively parts of contexts in which the 
I words occur. Let us suppose ourselves learning the meaning 
of the word “man** for the first time by the inductive process 
on which all meaning depends. Hearing the sound, supposing 
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that we realize the speaker’s intention to use it significatively, 
we will know in the first instance that it refers to something 
|in the context, taking this as the whole set of things to which 
>we can at that time be attentive. The next time the word is 
repeated, the context has changed in great part, and in our 
seeking after meaning we can eliminate whatever does not 
recur in the second context. Man will be included always in 
what possibilities for meaning remain, but so will manv other 
meanings. There will be a time, perhaps, when we will know 
from an accumulation of contexts that the word includes in its 
designation a man, without bein^ sure that it does not designate 
a clothed man or a tall man, as "boor” designates a man who 
behaves in certain ways. Itwdrbe^Jy^afterjJoja^^ 

I o f sepa rate con texts that w e know the more limited mean ing 
o Fthe"Term 7^He i?ls"aln oy£t^ ^ determined to 

the more determihedrbuTtheTnovm not follow the 

way of a¥sffaction^^hfch are had from things and not from 
words. In dealing with words I am moving from the less de¬ 
termined to the more determined by freeing my concent from 
a set of material things with which it is surrounded quite hap¬ 
hazardly. These haphazard surroundings cling to the word 
and are only gradually eliminated.® They can only be recog¬ 
nized as irrelevant to the meaning by the fact that they some¬ 
times do not occur when the word is used; for definition is not 
ultimate, induction is our last resource, and therefore, ulti- 
matelv, I cannot tell you which things are irrelevant. If, after 
the meaning of a word is more or less fixed, certain elements 
of the context tend to recur with the word, the meaning of the 
word will inevitably shift, for these are our clues, and we must 
follow them. 

Moreover, sin ce yyt f rQ tn their significativ e rpnpfrfinns 
|words have existenceToFlKejrjS prtH crda^ the sounds 
orworSTamongTfiemselv^^ with other things enter into 
the context as determinants of meaning. This is especially true 
when we are dealing with words which signify other than 
physical objects and which must therefore receive their deter- 
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mination by complex indirect ways of pointing. Thus “flim- 
mer/' independently of its use as a word, is associated in sound 
with “shimmer,” “glimmer,” "slimmer,” “dimmer,” “flimsy,” 
“swim,” “skim,” and the whole //-group of “fluid,” “flow,” 
and so on.® Consequently, if we use the word “flimmer” in a 
sense like “flicker,” we will find ourselves unable to hold it 
to the exact meaning of “flicker” because the “shimmer-glim- 
mer-slimmer” group of words, forming always a part of the 
context, will exert their pull. “Flimmer” will always point to 
them, and “flicker” to “flick,” “nick,” “quick,” “prick,” “tick,” 
and so on. And because meaning has developed for us from 
a less to a more determinate thing and there is no particular 
place for it to stop, as long as there are clues for determining 
meaning further, we will follow them. 

Since words thus form parts of contexts for one. pother, 
they hold their meanings to a certain extent by a kind of bal¬ 
ance of power. The introduction of new words will disturb 
this balance and cause a shift in the signification of all related 
words. If the word “flimmer,” for instance, began to be used 
to any great extent, the meaning of “flimsy” would undoubt¬ 
edly shift somewhat. The kind of tyranny exercised over our 
intellectual life by these connections is extreme. Certain con¬ 
cepts simply cannot be expressed, as we know, in one language 
or another: every word or group of words we select is pulled 
out of line by uncontrollable parts of the context. Moreover, 
many if not most of our concepts are developed under the disci¬ 
pline of the material parts of words, because we often form or 
perfect concepts as words call for them, with the result that 
we tend even to order concepts among themselves according 
to the whimsicalities of the words with which th^ are asso¬ 
ciated. 

I am aware how shocking this is to the dictionary men¬ 
tality, which, growing up with the dictionary itself after the 
Cartesian success, regards meaning as cohering to words by 
definition, whereas more often it coheres by a more or less 
direct pointing process. The dictionary mentality leads to the 
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butchery sometimes done in the name of denotation and con¬ 
notation. For example, "flimmer,” being defined by the dic¬ 
tionary as "to glimmer; flicker,"^® must, to this sort of mind, 
signify directly (denote) these things or, at best, a generic 
meaning which they share, and must signify anything else in¬ 
directly (by connotation). If, on the other hand, we allow 
signification to rise more directly from the senses, "flimmer" 
does not mean directly either "glimmer" or "flicker," and, 
though it means something like both, its meaning is far more 
specific than what generic meaning they may share. But for 
the Cartesian mind, again, this traffic with the senses would 
be betrayal of the intellect. 

All this is not to deny that by a special effort we can, of 
course, handle words as strictly symbolic for purposes of ab¬ 
stract thinking, although the amount of effort necessary and 
the notable failure of many attempts at this use of language 
should not be minimized. Fixed by firm convention and shored 
up by the long series of definitions which are the first supports 
of any scientific discussion, this language is as determined, as 
inyariable, as high in formal and as low in material content 
as it is possible to make it—so much so that we can afford to 
disregard its material content and study the workings of con¬ 
cepts and judgments by the logic of demonstration. But eyen 
this language exists ultimately in terms of pointing and is 
notably more manageable in the physical and mathematical 
sciences, where the pointing can be carried off easily, than in 
philosoohy, where it must be far more skillfully managed. 

Moreoyer, the yery abstract meanings of words haye .their 
own way of entering into other relationships with material 
existents through their connections with the person uttering 
them. Thus, the fact that under certain circumstances I express 
certain things is itself pregnant with meaning dependent upon 
the abstract—^as well as other—signification of what I give 
utterance to. Here again the concept becomes less intelligible, 
less clear and distinct in meaning as it is submerged in the 
material existents surrounding it. Its meaning in this way holds 
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itself in terms of these existents and this meaning to become 
intelligible must be abstracted again. Thus the fact that I re¬ 
mark about the coldness of the weather may mean in its whole 
material context that 1 am anaemic or hypersensitive or a 
meteorologist or interested in garden produce or nervous about 
something to say. The abstract sense of my statement about 
the weather becomes ambiguous, that is, Idses in intelligibility 
as it is pushed down into the material context, though a new 
meaning of the whole is abstracted. In this way dramatic situ¬ 
ation enters poetry. 

Some words are used only for such communication as this 
and consequently retain an indetermination and lack of intel¬ 
lectual clarity in themselves. Interjections, for instance, such 
as "Well!" or "Indeed!" are not used in themselves for an 
abstraction, but are rather imbedded in a whole set of material 
circumstances so that, if you will, you may make an abstraction 
from the whole set and conclude by this abstraction that the 
man who utters them is shocked or delighted or surprised or 
agrees with you or thoroughly disagrees with you, as the case 
may be. And as words other than expletives are used more or 
less for expletive purposes, they partake more or less of this 
function. 

The Logic of Poetry 

Now because concepts exhibit these various connections 
with matter in the intimate ways we have observed, poetry is 
possible. The unity of a poem, which comes home to us at 
least from time to time as we read poetry, is not explainable 
in terms of the organization of the "ideas" in their own right. 
Such a unity as we know in reading a poem would, if it were 
strictly ideological, require the strong (necessary) connections 
of the logic of demonstration, for in terms of this logic ab¬ 
stractions find their organization. The logic of rhetoric is 
more slippery, less unified: the rhetorical syllogism is an en- 
thymeme, a syllogism which argues from probability and does 
not come to an absolutely certain conclusion, but to one con- 
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dusion where another or others are possible. The enthymeme 
has its unification in being ordered to the unity of a concretely 
realized act rather than in a strictly, logical structure. The 
logic of poetry is still more sliding, for the concepts here are 
merely juxtaposed, united as St. Thomas says by our supposing 
{existmatio) We have not in poetry even the justification 
of the historian for uniting concepts. The historian lacks logi¬ 
cal necessity but has contingent actuality on his side; Washing¬ 
ton need not have been president, but he was. In poetry we 
have a very weak analogue of logic and no contingent actuality 
at all, for it makes no difference in our poem whether the man 
we call president existed or not. How, therefore, are we justi¬ 
fied in setting down a judgment, let alone in setting down 
several judgments and expecting them to cohere.^ And if the 
abstractions in a poem do cohere—and we know they do be¬ 
cause we have direct experience of a poem's unity—how do 
they.^ The answer, of course, is that the poem holds abstrac¬ 
tions in its unity through their connections—^intimate, as we 
have seen, and manifold—^with the more material elements 
which enter into it. Ultimately, as the logic of rhetoric is uni¬ 
fied by being resolved into an action, the logic of poetry is uni¬ 
fied in a particular act of contemplation, an act peculiar to 
man and involving, in unusually close cooperation, the inter¬ 
play of the sensory and the intellectual that is necessary for the 
kind of knowledge which must be had by a being dealing with 
the intelligible existing in matter. 

Throughout all the steps in communication traced here we 
must remember the importance of the imagination as the in¬ 
ternal sense giving the highest organization on the sensory 
level to the perceptions with which our awareness of things 
begins. Every time the intelligible is brought forth from matter 
in any way at all, the imagination plays its part not merely 
as accompanying the concept but as forming the direct material 
out of which the concept is drawn. In its reproduction of the 
outside world, it shares in its own way this world’s ambiguity 
and unintelligibility, but serves also as a point at which, on an 
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infra-intellectual level, the conceptual can be made into a kind 
of unity. Hence its importance in the poetic economy. 

But neither this notion of the imagination nor any of the 
other notions involving the interplay of the material and the 
intelligible can be assimilated to the Cartesian intelligence 
whose suppositions—perpetuated by the devotion of the nine¬ 
teenth century criticism to Platonism—have entered so deeply 
into the thought of the past two centuries.^^ Only for him 
who sees the emergence of the intelligible out of material 
being, who realizes that the principle nihil in intellectu quod 
non pfius aliquomodo in sensibus is to be understood simpli- 
citer et non secundum quid, that the nihil means nihil, that the 
abstract concepts which words represent, and the knowledge 
that words do represent the concepts, and the very connections 
of the strictest logical sort are first, in some way or other, de¬ 
rived via the senses from material things and maintain always 
some commerce with the material—only for him who realizes 
this when he embarks on poetical criticism, can poetry be other 
than either an inexplicable movement of matter or an exercise 
in dry logic. Richards and his generation were born into a 
world where a large residue of Cartesianism had blocked the 
approach to poetry which such a realization would have made 
possible. But the residue was being eaten away. Like all par¬ 
tial representations of reality which propose themselves as 
complete, it wore poorly in contact with full-bodied being. For 
this contact it was not prepared. Aspects of things not man¬ 
ageable by the old dichotomy or the occasionalism and mate¬ 
rialism and idealism to whidi it gave rise were beginning to 
assert themselves. One of these was Ae problem of poetic 
organization. The particular pertinency of the inquiries of 
Richards and his colleagues comes from the fact that they took 
up the question of "meaning” but turned their investigations 
toward Ae neglected material side Under the discipline of the 
now successful laboratory psychologies at a time when the 
Girtesian breakdown enabled them to flirt with the possibility 
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of there being more to reality than materialism would allow— 
or at least to act as though there might be. 

Reorientation under the ’’New CRiTiasM” 

Since dualism had hoisted the idealistic balloon well out 
of sight and mind, it was necessary to start from the ground 
again. Because the problems of poetic organization, as we have 
seen, are concerned to a large extent with infra-intellectual 
activities, the neurologist’s acquaintance with the sense life 
provides a starting point for a solid analysis of poetry. Neurol¬ 
ogy and allied psychological sciences were paramount among 
Richards’ early interests, and at the very time when his appeal 
was growing among one group of readers, his concern with 
’’attitudes” and ’’impulses” was annoying those who recalled 
the material polarity, the brashness, and the vagaries of the 
laboratory psychologies. Richards has since moved far from 
the neurological substitute for metaphysics. As Mr. Ransom 
has remarked, he is ’’essentially, or ultimately, an honest re¬ 
porter,” and ’’honest nominalist-positivists in the course of 
their careers will come to have more commerce with the meta¬ 
physics than they had contemplated.”^’ Because the new criti¬ 
cism grew out of the laboratory, it could consider problems of 
poetical vinity, and it was not long before the investigators 
following these problems, where connections between the 
material and abstract are so much in evidence, found them¬ 
selves outflanking the assumptions of the materialist and 
idealist. Thus Richards appeals in 1929 for ”a closer contact 
with reality, either directly, through experience of actual 
things, or mediately through other minds which are in closer 
contact,” and in 1935 he offers his book in the dedication ’’for 
help in preferring the actual to the abstract.”^^ Richards owes 
mudi to his persistent interest in &)leridge’s theories of the 
imagination, and his two latest books^^ give the strongest con¬ 
firmation to those who have long believed they discerned in 
his thought the direct vision necessary to the metaphysician. 

As the “new criticism” took over the direction of affairs, 
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the subjects made to bear the weight of its investigations were 
such things as metaphor, "meaning" in its largest sense and 
various manifestations, meter considered not as a mathematical 
abstraction but as a nervous stimulant, ambiguity in poetry, 
and the behavior of words in conversational usage—^with ques¬ 
tions of imagery running through all these things. These sub¬ 
jects lie on the borderline between sensory apprehension and 
intellection, and thus, although its separate parts have other 
aspects, in its new respect for the organization of poetry in 
terms of "total meaning"—that is, in terms of its total com¬ 
munication, sensory and intellectual, regarded as a unit—^the 
new criticism differs from what had gone before and becomes 
a single movement. Changes in the critical evaluation of exist¬ 
ing aut hors and i n particular the eclipse of Milton and 
bLC^ afchitectu ra l" style an tTie eighlefflth- and ninete enth- 
well as the r ecovery of "p ietapj^sical" 
P9?iKY.» can. It see ms to me, be relat ed-to th ese in t erest s c>Fthe 
cmi^ of .jEliQtl^.^ticai^ theory, 

th^critical parings scattered about by flSe new thought 
in point of practical importance to Richa r ds* "four k inds 
of meaning," which have through various text book s becom e 
quite common property, and which pretty, well include many 
of-lh g-Other subjects of the new investigations. The "four kind s 
o f jneanings" are (1) sense or abstract meaning, 72 V feeling 
QiLth e attitude of t he speal^ towar dlKs m aterial, (3^ tot^ 
or th e attitude of the speaker toward Tils audience, and (4) in¬ 
tention or aim, consci ous or unconsci ous^ ^ nrTRy"sec6S3an3 
third, and to some extent in the fourth of these meanings, 
Richards is dealing directly with the infra-intellectual com¬ 
ponents of words. The four meanings or functions, as their 
discoverer sometimes designates them, are important because 
they include the total meaning'*’^ of discourse (sensory or con¬ 
crete and intellectual meanings taken together), grouping the 
concrete handily around two referents and giving a special 
place to the speaker’s intention or ultifnate purpose. Having 
placed under "sense" the function of words in communicating 
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abstract meaning, Richards considers in Functions 2 and 3 the 
direct or non-abstractive communications of language, group¬ 
ing under **feeling” the "whole conative-affective aspect of life 
—emotions, emotional attitudes, the will, desire, pleasure-un¬ 
pleasure and the rest” as these things are conveyed when they 
are not the subject of the abstract meaning of the discourse 
Similarly, under "tone” he considers the speaker’s or writer’s 
"sense of how he stands toward those he is addressing.” In 
either tone or feeling, abstract meaning may play an indirect 
part as a component in the whole context which effects the 
communication, but in considering tone or feeling we hold in 
our direct view the discourse as a whole—as affording not 
only words from which conventionally established abstractions 
may be made, but a complex texture or "total meaning” from 
which, together with these conventional abstractions other ab¬ 
stractions as well as various sense knowledges may be had. 

Taken In themselves, feeling and tone, under one name 
or another, form a part of the field of almost any criticism. 
Richards’ functions are new only in presenting themselves not 
as satellites of a system of abstractions projected from the 
mind, but as integral parts of a system of communication of 
which one aspect is abstract knowledge. Because he recognizes 
abstract meaning itself as imbedded in the matter of discourse 
and especially of non-scientific discourse, he provides for the 
understanding of poetic organization which makes the new 
criticism. 

Total Meaning and the Functional Character of 
Poetic Elements 

In terms of total meaning imagery, dramatic situation, 
and meter becomes mechanisms of organization — not oma- 
I ments, but a part of the complexity out of which the knowl- 
^edge of a poem grows and in which its simple sense exists, 
^e new criticism rightly regards these things as functional, 
Refusing, for example; to consider seriously meter as a mathe- 
inatical abstraction because when it is so considered, its value 
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ias a unifying agent is unpredictable apart from an individual 
Icontcrt.^ 

Metaphor, understood in the sense of the ea rly rhetoti* 
dans as tbe transfer (fietag^oQd , translation of a word from 
one meaning to another, holds a preeminent ^ace in the new 
criticism because of its importance as a kind of concentration 
point at which abstract meaning and sensory apprehension 
I receive a plenary organization.^ ln metaphor, one word is to 
do the duty of two: at first one abstraction is made, and then , 
^is one Peing reterred again to the context, another meanii^ 
is ^awn tortn . in the ^ocess of the second abstraction, au 
sorts of gymnastics may be resorted to: the transference of 
meaning is to be made from genus to species, from species to 
genus, from species to species, or on the basis of any analogy,^ 
and we must cast about to see which of these things must be 
done. Discussing metaphor with reference to Shakespeare's 
Sonnet LXXIII, which begins 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang, 

Empson does some casting about, enumerating some of the 
ways in which the boughs may be choirs (1 paraphrase): 

Ruined monastery choirs: 

are places in which to sing; 
involve sitting in a row; 
are made of wood, carved into knots, etc.; 
used to be surrounded by a sheltering building 
whose clustering columns and vaulted arches 
suggest forest trees; 

are now abandoned by all but the gr^ walls colored 
like the skies of winter, 
ctc.2® 

These are some possibilities for connections, although how 
far they must be rationalized is going to* vary. As Mr. Ransom 
remarks, the poem here manages "to come off faster" ^h^n 
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nioimaging through these meanings would allow. And yet we 
can hardly say that these meanings are not present in the whole. 
It is evident that in accepting a metaphor such as this, we deal 
through the imagination with meaning in the concrete, with 
total meaning in which these abstract meanings are contained. 
Metaphorical meaning is more tied to the material than mean- 
ings which are conventionally determined; it is fixed by a 
close dependence upon context, for if it becomes permanently 
attached to a word, we no longer have metaphor. Thus the 
metaphor lays stress upon the relation of the sensory and the 
intellectual. This explains its poetic importance as well as 
Richards* insistence on the interaction of **tenor* * (new mean¬ 
ing) and ^ Vehicle** (the meaning on which the new meaning 
is conveyed) as being the thing desired by the poet rather than 
the simple conveyance of the tenor itself.^ 

The question of ambiguity and its relation to the ntw 
' criticism arises here with metaphor, and again, it seems to me, 
the key to the understanding of the relation is the new criti¬ 
cism’s emphasis on total meaning. Ambiguity is on a par with 
metaphor in the critical literature. Empson has written on 
seven types of ambiguity in a book by that title which curiously 
dramatizes his subject by having no table of contents, no chap¬ 
ter headings, no running heads, and no index. Mr. Empson 
apparently had something to say, went through with it, and 
[stopped. But what he said has been important, and it comes 
•from a consideration of total meaning, where one finds the 
submergence in matter which alone makes ambiguity possible. 

People are accustomed to judge automatically the forces that hold 
together a variety of ideas; they feel they know about the forces, if 
they have analyzed the ideas; many forces, indeed, are covertly in¬ 
cluded within ideas; and so of the two elements, each of which defines 
the other, it is mu^ easier to find words for the ideas than for the 
forces. ... I wish only, then, to say here that such vaguely imagined 
’’forces” are essential to the totality of a poem, and that diey cannot 
be discussed in terms of ambiguity, because they are complementary 
to it. But by discussing' ambiguity, a great deal may be made clear 
about them.^ 
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The forces are indeed complementary to ambiguity, for they 
are unifying forces, and ambiguity itself is not. But ambiguity, 
an evil in strict logical discourse, may serve a purpose in a 
poem, where, unified variously and accidentally, two concepts 
may serve better if communicated by one word. Such com¬ 
munication wrecks the machinery of demonstrative logic, which 
proceeds by necessity and, being abstract, must hold its judg¬ 
ments as all judgments are held by man, one at a time; but 
the same kind of communication may render real service within 
the economy of poetry. Here, too, we can hold abstract judg¬ 
ments only singly, but because we regard matter so closely, 
other judgments are never far away and we are often moving 
from one to another with great rapidity. We are close to the 
potency, the multiplicity of matter: our judgments are ready 
to give way to one another quite readily. Now the choirs 
(boughs) are places where singing goes on, now they are 
things once sheltered by churches (trees). Or, more likely, 
we are satisfied with a more or less sensory knowledge of the 
resemblance from which any one of many meanings or all 
successively may be drawn. Thus the interest in metaphor and 
ambiguity, as well as in imagery, which is so closely con¬ 
cerned in all movements from matter, is once again interest 
in total meaning: meaning as related to specific material 
contexts. 

This interest in total meaning finds expression in state- 
^ments such as Mr. MacLeish's 

, 11 A poem should not mean 
y 11 But be.® 

which are endlessly multiplied and amplified in writings in¬ 
fluenced by the new criticism. Such stat^ents show an aware¬ 
ness in some form or other of the connections of the poem 
with matter—these sounds, these resemblances—^which are so 
essential that to abstract is to destroy. Thus Empson says, "You 
must rely on each particular poem to show you the way in 
which it is trying to be good; if it fails you cannot know its 
object.”^ 
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The **New Criticism” and "Metaphysical” Poetry 

At this point the connection becomes apparent between 
the new criticism, Eliot’s critical theories, and the interest in 
"metaphysical” poetry which has grown up with the new criti¬ 
cism and found in Eliot its most expressive champion. The 
poetry of wit, called "metaphysical” perhaps not so ineptly 
as we are sometimes led to believe, is poetry which Eliot says 
"involves, probably, a recognition, implicit in the expression 
of every experience, of other kinds of experience which are 
possible.”^® This is the poetry of many-sided meanings, the 
po etry which manipulates kngi^gge so as to utilize to the 
gre atest possible extent th e total meaning of words. , It gives 
[full play to the connections between our concepts deriving 
'from the material of words so that its interest in words is not 
mere virtuosity but something sincere and rather scientific. The 
metaphysical conceit, a comparison instituted between dispari -1 
ties, is a comparison which resists strict logical organization./ 
It is given its organization within the total meaning of the* 
poem. That is to say, metaphysical poetry in cultivating strange 
conceits is boasting its non-Iogical nature and making all the 
more demands on "texture” for its unity, for outside the poem 
the far-fetched comparisons are awkward and meaningless. 

In general, the poetry which the new criticism advocates, 
that in the "main line” of the English tradition—^with varying 
emphases, authors such as Shakespeare, Donne, Crashaw, the 
two Herberts, Vaughan, Marvell, King, Pope, Hopkins, Eliot 
may be enumerated—is poetry which exhibits a strong texture 
or non-abstractive organization and thus resists the simpler 
forms of abstract analysis. How this is true in detail there is 
no room here to show, and we must leave the demonstration 
of the point to the reading of the poetry and of the more rele¬ 
vant criticism. The dethronement of Milton and his "archi¬ 
tectural” style is a part of the converse of the picture and occurs 
together with a rejection of academic classicism in favor of 
Jonson’s classicism that manifests itself in his "rooted and racy 
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Englishness.”^ For Jonson’s devotion to the Latins and Greeks 
is found in his poetry embedded in the economy of the English 
language. The more academic classicism, faced with our in¬ 
capacity at our present two thousand year distance to recon¬ 
struct tone and even feeling in the classics, except very imper¬ 
fectly even with the most exhaustive scholarship, turns to some 
extent to the reading of classical language poems for their 
abstract conceptual content and for such things as meter con¬ 
sidered pretty much in the abstract, with the result that coarse¬ 
ness of poetic organization or faulty total meaning comes after 
a while to be no longer recognized. When Milton, for instance, 
writes **L*Allegro,** he makes a thing almost indistinguishable, 
as seventeenth-century lyrics go, from **I1 Penseroso.” The 
abstract denotations of the words in the two pieces differ, but 
the emotions and the total meaning which are further im¬ 
bedded in the material of the poem and outweigh the denota¬ 
tions a hundred times, are almost the same in the one poem as 
in the other. *‘L*Allegro” is far off such a mark as that, for 
example, hit by Shakespeare in As You Like It: 

It was a lover and his lass 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

That o’er the green corn-field did pass. 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time. 

The simultaneous rejection by the new criticism of Milton’s 
classicism and of many of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-cent¬ 
ury romantics occurs for the same generic reason—the poetry’s 
lack of respect for the interaction of the material with abstract 
meaning. In Leavis* discerning examination of Shelley’s ”Ode 
to the West Wind,” the critic objects to the introduction of 
imagery which leads to abstractions that, within the poem, are 
disrupting rather than unifying forces. Contrary to Milton, 
the romantics exhibit not so much a lack of organization on 
a sensory level as a sensory organization incapable of unifying 
poetically the intellectual activity to which the sensory content 
of the poem gives rise.*^ 

Within this whole economy of interests Eliot’s critical 
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writing largely falls. Eliot has been interested in Ae meta- 
physicals; has, in fact, chiefly rescued Aem from oblivion. By 
a ”sharpshooting*’ to which some have objected, perhaps be¬ 
cause sharpshooters waste little of their powder, he has man¬ 
aged to pick off some of the followers of Ae Miltonic camp. 
[In his own poetry Ae means of organization are those we find 
the new criticism interested in: imagery, bulking so large in 
his study of Dante; dramatic situation, found at the base of 
almost all his poems; metaphor and calculated ambiguity 
stretched to the apogee of its orbit; a classicism set deep wiAin 
the economy of the English language. His earliest important 
contribution to criticism, the 'Tradition and Ae Individual 
Talent” of twenty-five years ago, foreshadows in its way the 
doctrines of total meaning. Eliot sets each work of art in a 
context with all the rest, making them interact and yield mean¬ 
ing in a manner curiously like that of words. **No poet,” he 
says, "no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone.” 
And the poet 

is not likely to know what is to be done unless he lives in what is not merely 
the present, but the present moment of the past, unless he is conscious, not 
of what is dead, but of what is already living.28 

The poet must know what remains meaningful and what docs 
not: his material is again not "ideas” but the already organized 
composite left by those who have preceded him. Within Ais 
material his poem finds its existence. 

Conclusion 

This is not meant to be a justification of everyAing Aat 
has been said in the name of the new criticism. The early 
manifestations of the movement were often brash, attended 
with the bluster of the self-constituted reformer rather than 
the humility of the investigator. Moreover, in concentrating 
on the organization which regards as integral the material con¬ 
nections of meaning, both Richards and Eliot have been led 
at times to state that "absence of intellectual belief need not 
cripple emotional belief.”^ This is true up to a point: our 
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knowledge of absolutes is so deviously attained and our direct 
knowledge so concerned with contingencies. We may forget 
for the moment the connections of the former and imagine 
that which the latter represents to be other than it is. Further 
more, it is not the abstract thought of the poem, as we have 
seen, which furnishes the typically poetic organization. But 
the complete divorce from fact which we might like a theoreti¬ 
cal poetry to have is in fine never achieved, and we find that 
Eliot comes, in the last analysis, to say that it is not.^ 

The extremity of the position taken here by Richards and, 
with reservations, by Eliot comes undoubtedly from their 
awareness that it is not alone the abstract thought of the poem 
which furnishes the typically poetic organization. Competent 
readers always have a generous abhorrence for the unwary in¬ 
tellect which correlates a poem too closely with abstract utter¬ 
ance. This explains the insistence of the new criticism on the 
importance of the achievements of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
"one of the most remarkable technical inventors who ever 
wrote,"^^ and of the later linguistic methods of James Joyce, 
whom Eliot is reported to have called "the greatest master of 
the English language since Milton,"^- as well as their careful 
differentiation of contemporary poems which to the cursory | 
reader ^eem equally "unintelligible." Joyce’s later methods of 
writing and Hopkins’, too, represent a perversion of language 
on the strictly logical level but a perfection capable of rare 
beauty on the level of poetic organization, where the discrim¬ 
inations are made between poems equally undigestible to the 
over-logical mind. 

At times the new criticism has been accused of flirting 
with the notion of poetry as a means of salvation. Poetry it 
certainly recognizes as an important manifestation of human 
intelligence and an invaluable acquisition of human under¬ 
standing. "It is the privilege of poetry," Richards says, "to 
preserve us from mistaking our notions either for things or 
for ourselves. Poetry is the completest 'mode of utterance.”®* 
This kind of dignity can be admitted for poetry, where our 
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knowledge is given its most satisfactory concretion; for abstract 
knowledge, in one way the most perfect of human knowledges, 
is in another way a very imperfect kind of knowing, whereas 
poetic knowledge, less clear because closer to matter, is also 
by that same token after a fashion more real. The practical 
if not theoretical recognition of this fact has gone far to estab¬ 
lish much current criticism on solid ground. And if an aware¬ 
ness of the importance of poetry can carry Ezra Pound to 
aestheticism, Mr. Pound has Leavis to bring him back to earth. 

Many aspects of the new criticism have been deliberately 
put aside to give unity to the present essay, which has attempted 
to show how a movement which deliberately considers the 
values of ambiguity and other manifestations hostile to clear 
intelligibility can come to any good. The answer proposed is 
that in so doing the new criticism sets itself the task of investi¬ 
gating truly poetic procedures. If it has been grossly empirical 
at times, we must remember that poetry’s concern with the ma- 
\terial side of being, justifies some laboratory methods, and we 
should recall that service has been done in equipping the critic 
with pieces of vocabulary which encourage him to elucidate 
a poem rather than to try his hand at kicking up in his readers 
only emotional effects of dubious relevance. Those who are 
familiar with that criticism which preceded in this latter 
fashion should welcome something new. 

The new criticism deserves considerable attention and 
respect in philosophical circles, and perhaps in view of its 
origins it needs defense. It is a child of its age in rebelling 
against the world of Descartes and to a lesser extent against 
the world of Kant. But often enough this rebellion has the 
virtue of being philosophically self-conscious. Richards, for 
example, is deliberately attacking at the same time the doctrine 
of progress and the mind to which Cartesianism makes its 
appeal when he says that "The archproblem of truth is never 
solved one for all; though the more we know about it, the 
better our local decisions should be.”*^^ Moreover, the leaders 
of the new criticism have not only moved toward positions 
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where real philosophy becomes possible; they have done service 
in helping to correct a literary tradition which in its assump- 
tions perpetuated an impossible substitute for philosophy. At 
least there has been a slacking off of the temptation to culti- 
vate a style like that recorded by Thomas Sprat in 1667 as the 
ideal of the Royal Society, a style "bringing all things as near 
the mathematical plainness as possible.*’ Men no longer com¬ 
monly feel obliged to avoid all but the "soft and gentle" 
metaphor which received Dryden's approval in An Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy because it "does not shock us as we read it." 
And perhaps, then, we will not be considered devotees of the 
ephemeral progress ourselves if we see in the study of the 
mingling of the material with the abstract in poetry a way 
which some will follow to rescue human knowledge from the 
waste land of the Cartesian dichotomy and £e Kantian 
aesthetic. 

* For example, John Crowe Ransom in his The New Criticism (Norfolk, 
Conn.: New Directions. 1941), p, 4. 

* See Etienne Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937) and RSalisme thomiste et critique de la con- 
naissance (Paris; Librairic Philosophique J. Vrin, 1939). These two books 
have been fallen back on throughout the following discussion. 

’ Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, ed. by Abraham 
Mills (Philadelphia: Porter and Coates, n.d.), p. 147. These Lectures were 
originally published in 1783. 

* James R. Boyd, Elements of Rhetoric and literary Criticism (8th ed.; 
New York; Harper and Brothers, 1887 p. 113. From the number of edi¬ 
tions we can judge the popularity of this textbook. 

* Ibid., p. 156. 

* See St. Thomas Aquinas, In I Periherm., Icct. 8: "Praedicatum compara* 
tur ad subjectum ut forma ad materiam; et similiter differentia ad genus: ex 
materia autem et forma fit unum simpHciter” (the predicate is related to the 
subject as form to matter; and similarlv [specific] difference to genus: and 
from matter and form there results an absolute one); sec also In I Periherm., 
lects. 5 and 10; and cf. 5. T., I. 58. 2. resp.; Sum. c. Gent., I. 55; S. T., I-II, 
113. 7 ad 2; /« / Sent., d. 19, 5. 1, 2. Cf. Jacques Maritain, An Introduction 
to Logic, trans. by Imelda Choquette (New York; Sheed and Ward, 1937), 
pp. 90-92, 86-90; and Bernard J. Mullcr-Thym, ’ "The To Be Which Signifies 
the Truth of Propositions,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Vol. XVI (1940), pp. 230-54. 

* Gilson, The Unity of Philosophic^ Experience, pp. 153 ff. 

* See I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1936), pp. 11 and 34. . 

* "Flimmcr" is Richards’ example, op. cit. 

“ WebstePs New International Dictionary of the English Language (2nd 
ed.; Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Merriam Co., 1941), p. 967. 
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“ Set Aristotle, Rhetoric I. 2. 1356a*b; Thomas Aquinas, In I Anal, Post., 
Icct. 1. 

” The intellectual climate might he invoked to explain the Scotism of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins mentioned, among other places, in G. F. Lahey, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins (London: Oxford University Press, 1930), pp. 131*32. In a 
person of Hopkins’ intellectual vigor, his Scotism can hardly be regarded as 
simply an aberration. With the artist’s interest in saving the individuality of 
things (cf. his "inscape”—and his correspondence is full of this interest), 
perhaps it was when Hopkins saw the individual perishing in the Cartesian- 
idealistic chill, that he turned to the only other alternative which then seemed 
to offer itself as a radical remedy, and became Scotist. 

” Op. cit., pp. 10 and 6. 

** I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1929), p. 251, and Coleridge on Imagination (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and O)., 1935), dedication, p. [v], 

“ How To Read a Page (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1942) 
and The Republic of Plato: A New Version Pounded on Basic English (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1942). 

” Practical Criticism, pp. 179 ff., esp. 181-82 and Appendix A, pp. 353*57. 
The precise meaning of intention as distinct from feeling and tone is not so 
very clear; one’s intention may not be communicated, and if it is, it seems to 
coincide with feeling or, more probably, tone. See Ransom's discussion, op. 
cit., pp. 63*65. 

” Practical Criticism, p. 357. 

“ There are countless references to these items, and a few may be listed 
here besides those already mentioned: Richards, Coleridge on Imagination (for 
imagery); for dramatic situation see Ransom, op. cit., pp. 61*63; for meter, 
Richards, Practical Criticism, esp. pp. 225*34, and "Gerard Hopkins,” Dial, 
LXXXXI (1926), 195-203: "When will prosodists seriously aslc themselves 
what it is that they are investigating?" (p. 203). 

” Aristotle, Poetics 21, l457b. 

*• William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1930), p. 3; see also Ransom, op. cit., pp. 121*31. 

" See Ransom, op. cit., pp. 65 ff., and the references to Richards there, 
and sec especially Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, pp. 116 ff. 

“ Empson, op. cit., p. 297. 

•* Archibald MacLeish, "Ars Poetica," The Oxford Anthology of American 
Literature, cd. by William Rose Ben6t and Norman Holmes Pearson (New 
York; Os^ord University Press, 1941), p. 1501. 

** Op. cit., p. 9. 

• "Andrew Marvell," Selected Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1932), p. 262. 

** F. R. Leavis, Revaluation (London: Chatto and Windus, 1936), p. 17. 

" Ibid., pp. 204-208 ff. 

" "Tradition and the Individual Talent,” op. cit., pp. 4 and 11. 

• Richards, Practical Criticism, p. 278. See Eliot’s essay "Dante,” op, eh,, 
pp. 218*20 and 229-31 n., and "Shakespeare,” ibid., pp. 114-115 and 118. 

• Ibid., p. 231. 

“ F. R. Leavis, New Bearings in English Poetry (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1938), p. 159. 

** F. O. Matthiessen, Ti^e Achievement of T. S. Eliot (London: Oxford 
Univenity Press, 1935), 135. 

Coleridge on Imagination, p. 24l. 

•• How to Read a Page, p. 241. 
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By 

Cleanth Brooks 

Some century and a half ago, Richard Farmer defended 
the methods employed in his famous Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare: ’’In the course of this disquisition, you have often 
smiled at ’all such reading, as was never read’: and possibly 
I may have indulged it too far: but it is the reading necessary 
for a Comment on Shakespeare, . . . Nothing but an intimate 
acquaintance with the Writers of the time, who are frequently 
of no other value, can point out his allusions, and ascertain 
his Phraseology.” 

In the years that have passed since Farmer wrote, the his¬ 
torical and linguistic methods which he helped to initiate have 
become thoroughly normal and orthodox. The triumph of his¬ 
torical scholarship has been complete; and the modern literary 
scholar, confident of the value of such methods, feels no need 
to apologize for occupying himself with ’’all such reading, as 
was never read.” We have been able to establish texts far 
more accurately than earlier scholars could; we have recov¬ 
ered the poet’s language beyond the haphazard guessing of 
subjective commentators. In the case, not only of Shakespeare, 
but of all the major and most of the minor poets of the English 
tradition, we have succeeded in ’’pointing out [the] allusions 
and ascertaining the phraseology.” Small wonder that the 
staple training of future English teachers in our great graduate 
schools has been, for many years f a di scipline in linguistic and 
historical methodO 

Yet, in late years, there has been something of a reaction 
against the exclusive emphasis on such graining; and it is easy, 
therefore, for even well-informed people to conceive that the 
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'*new** criticism is somehow hostile to historical scholarship. 
Some of the limitations of the orthodox scholarship have been 
pointed out and the claims of the critical discipline have been 
vigorously urged. I think that the claims of criticism have been 
very properly urged. I have urged them myself. But to ask 
that more attention be given to criticism is not to demand that 
we abandon training in linguistics or in textual criticism or in 
literary history or in the history of ideas. Such a conclusion is 
entirely unwarranted. Yet, for good reasons or bad, many 
people have leaped to this conclusion; and perhaps the best 
service, therefore, that could be rendered the **new" criticism 
(as it has been called for want of a better name) is to attempt 
to clear up this confusion. 

The task should not be a very difficult one. Even a little 
reflection on the nature of the critical problem as conceived 
by the new critics should be enough to indicate that such criti¬ 
cism must, in many cases,yean heavily upon the history of lan- 
guage^upon the history of ideas^and upon literary history 
generally. Indeed, in proportion as nuance and connotation 
are allowed to have importance, in proportion as ironic inflec¬ 
tion, word play, or rhythmical variation take on significant 
meaning, in proportion as symbol and metaphor bulk large 
in determining ’what the poem says”—in short, in proportion 
as the critic makes use of the characteristic methods of William 
Empson or R. P. Warren, he needs to know precisely and 
exactly what the poet wrote. He, of all critics, will be prepared 
to make use of the labors of exact scholarship. In fact, the 
more exquisite labors of the careful scholar look forward to 
such criticism as their proper end; or, to state the matter con¬ 
versely, such criticism as that described requires, and rests 
upon, the expert labors of the scholars. 

The new criticism, therefore, properly understood, is the 
criticism which is on principle least hostile to orthodox scholar¬ 
ship. This is not to say, of course, that the critical lion and 
the scholarly lamb—ojt should my figure be reversed?—can 
be counted upon to lie down peaceably together. I dare not 
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predict that millennial event. There are many quarrels that 
remain to be settled: for example, how shall we train the 
future teachers of English.> On the linguistic sciences? On 
historical scholarship? On criticism? On all three? And, if 
on all three, in what proportions? I do not propose to gloss 
over real difficulties. But I do want to stress the fact that 
criticism and orthodox scholarship are not on principle inimical 
to each other, to emphasize the fact that they actually supple¬ 
ment each other, and to suggest that they can, ideally, coalesce 
with one another in the person of that fabulous monster, the 
perfect critic. 

II 

A concrete example will make this point much more clear¬ 
ly than any series of abstract generalizations could. A con¬ 
crete example will not only make the point clear—it may even 
go far toward proving the point for us. But I must hasten to 
say that I cannot claim to be the fabulous monster myself. 
What I shall have to say makes no pretensions to being an 
instance of the ideal union of scholarship and criticism of 
which I have spoken. I shall be quite content if it manages 
to suggest some of the potentialities of such a union. 

I should like to take Bishop Corbet's "The Fairies Fare' 
well" as my example. It has long been regarded as a charming 
poem, but neither the scholar nor the critic has taken it very 
seriously. And yet it is a poem, I believe we shall find, worthy 
of the attention of both scholar and critic. 

Farewellj rewards and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies . 

Do fare as well as they; 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do. 

Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoes? 
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Lament, lament old abbeys, 

The fairies lost command, 

They did but chance priests* babies, 

But some have changed your land; 
And all your children stoVn from thence 
Are now grown puritanes 
Who live as changelings ever since 
For love of your demaines. 

At morning and at evening both, 

You merry were and glad; 

So little care of sleep and sloth 
These pretty ladies had; 

When Tom came home from labour, 

Or Cisse to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabor, 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs which yet remain. 

Were footed in Queen Mary*s days 
On many a grassy plain. 

But since of late Elizabeth 

And lately James came in, 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the time had been. 

By which we note the fairies 

Were of the old profession, 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 

Their dances were procession; 

But now alas, they all are dead 
Or gone beyond the seas. 

Or further from religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease. 

A tell-tale in^their company 
They never could endure. 
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And whoso kept not secretly 0 

Their mirth, was punished sure. 

It was a just and Christian deed 
To pinch such black and blue; 

Oh, how the commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you! 

Now they have left our quarters, 

A register they have, 

Who can preserve their charters, 

A man both wise and grave. 

A hundred of their merry pranks, 

By one that I could name 

Are kept in store; con twenty thanks 
To William for the same. 

To William Churne of Staffordshire 
Give laud as^d prasses due; 

Who every meal can mend your cheer 
With tales both old and true. 

To William all give audience. 

And pray you for his noddle; 

For all the fairies* evidence 
Were lost if it were addle. 

The first stanza serves notice that the poem is something 
more than a gently nostalgic bit of reverie. The opening lines 
are witty. The reader is to be upon the alert. The obvious 
instance of wit, of course, is Corbet’s breaking down the fos¬ 
silized expression ’’Farewell” into its component parts and 
galvanizing these into independent life once more; 

For now foule sluts in Dairies 
Doe fare as well as they. 

But there is more verbal play here in the stanza than meets 
the eye—at least than meets the twen|;^th-century eye. And 
here the historian of language can be of help. One knows, 
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oi course, that the word ’'hussy" derives from "housewife"— 
a fact which indicates that "housewife" was at one time pro¬ 
nounced "hussif" and later still "hussy." How did Corbet 
himself pronounce it? And when did "hussy" acquire its dis¬ 
paraging connotations ? 

Limitations of space forbid a complete discussion of this 
question, and, indeed, there is no need for lengthy discussion. 
All of the relevant information is to be found in the New 
English Dictionary which indicates that, at the time Corbet 
wrote, "housewife" was frequently pronounced "hussy," and 
that the disparaging meanings now associated with "hussy" 
had already developed alongside the neutral meaning of the 
term. Indeed, the New English Dictionary concludes its com¬ 
ment on "housewife" with this sentence: "But many still [that 
is, in 1899} pronounce huzwif, huzzij . . . even when they 
write housewife,** 

Corbet, then, wrote in a period in which the same word 
could mean "housekeeper" and "slut." The possibility of a 
play on the two meanings was open to him, and apparently 
he took advantage of it. For Corbet seems to be saying that 
"good hussies," now that the fairies have departed, fare no bet¬ 
ter than plain hussies. 

But the future bishop is tactful. He is careful not to 
imply any slackening in the zeal for cleanliness on the part 
of the good hussies, even though supernatural rewards are no 
longer bestowed. Cleanliness is doubtless its own reward, and 
the good hussy is not mercenary. Even though the fairies have 
departed, she sweeps her hearth "no less/Than maids were 
wont to doe." The homely example patterns perfectly the 
larger case. The orthodox Christian believes that virtue is re¬ 
warded—belies that there is a heaven. And yet he must 
repudiate any suggestion that the virtuous man is virtuous, 
merely for the sake of the reward, on principles of sheer self- 
interest and simple good-husbandry, or good housewifery. 

The poet and bisKop-to-be steers, in the poem, a perfectly 
orthodox line, avoiding the heresy that lurks on either hand. 
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The good housekeeper, he makes it plain, will doubtless a 
good housekeeper regardless of whether the miracle of the 
sixpence occurs or does not occur. And yet, the supernatural 
reward was proper and life is a little more drab now with¬ 
out it. 

If you feel that I am being over-ingenious in reading 
into this first stanza the hint of a parody on the Christian 
doctrine of rewards and punishments, I shall have to admit 
that perhaps I am. Let us pass over the point, therefore. But 
the larger point, namely, that Corbet’s poem is, for all its 
charming banter, very much concerned — and quite seriously 
concerned—with what was happening to Christianity in Eng¬ 
land, I must insist upon. The next five stanzas are full of it, 
and we shall miss the poem completely unless we are prepared 
to see just how seriously the poem engages the larger problem. 

At this point we shall need all the help that the historian 
can give us: we shall need to know what an Anglican Church¬ 
man thought of the Puritans and what he thought of the Catho¬ 
lics and how he interpreted the Reformation. (Here, again, 
limitations of space forbid me to review in detail what the 
historian has had to tell us). But in addition to the general 
question there is the more partiailar question of what Corbet 
himself thought about such matters. On this topic we should 
be especially grateful to the historian, but the records are 
meager, and perhaps we shall have to depend finally upon the 
poem itself. But if we keep our wits and succeed in reading 
the poem, we may be able to tell the historian, with some con¬ 
fidence, what Corbet did think. 

To return to the poem: it is ironical that, after condoling 
with the good housewives on the loss of the fairies, the poet 
should next extend his condolence to the abbeys. The expres¬ 
sion of sympathy is, one must admit, rather left-handed. For 
the poet manages to suggest that the dissolution of the abbeys 
was the consequence of the fairies having lost ’'command.*’ 
The fairies were not, it is true, entirely/^lameless. They some¬ 
times took liberties with priests* babies. (One wonders whether 
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Cpcbct was not familiar with Chaucer's joke about the limitour 
having dispossessed the fairies and having become himself the 
only incubus left in the countryside. Perhaps so, perhaps not.) 
At any rate, in this poem Corbet proceeds to argue that the ab¬ 
beys, in view of what has happened since, ought to be willing 
to forgive the fairies* habit of stealing priests' babies and sub¬ 
stituting changelings for them; for there is a more heinous sin, 
a more material change: "some have changed your land." The 
children who have been spirited away from the abbeys under 
the later and more sinister dispensation have lived ever since 
as changelings indeed. They have grown up to be Puritans 
"for love of your demaines." 

Here is the economic interpretation of history with a ven¬ 
geance. The fairies, Corbet implies, may have been puckish 
and naughty; the new spirit, on the other hand, is solidly 
materialistic. The abbeys may well rub their eyes as they look 
at their former children. 

What the typical children were like before the fatal 
change is suggested in the third stanza with its reminiscence 
of Tom, the farmboy, and Cisse, the milk-maid. The world 
which they inhabit is a merry world, but the glimpse which 
we have of it does not reveal it as an idle world or as an un¬ 
convincingly idyllic one. It is indeed a workaday world— 

When Tom came home from labour. 

Or Cisse to milking rose . . . 

but it is not a world of drudgery. 

Then merrily merrily went their Tabor 
And nimbly went their Toes. 

Again, if I seem to read too much shrewd and knowing com¬ 
mentary into the stanza, 1 must point out that the last four 
lines are merely an extension and illustration of two earlier 
lines of the stanza: 

So little \.are of sleepe and sloth 
These prettie Ladies had. . . . 
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The fairies are not associated with torpor or idleness —they 
preside over a world occupied with its daily affairs, though, 
as I have remarked, not a drudging world. The occasional 
sixpence left in the shoe of the good housewife is thoroughly 
relevant to the general point. It is a neat and cleanly world, 
a merry and cheerful world, though certainly not a Puritan’s 
world over which the fairies once had command. 

I should not pass over the third stanza, however, without 
some notice of an important and perhaps shocking implica¬ 
tion. To whom does the ’’You” of the second line refer? To 
the fairies? To the common folk? To the abbeys? I think 
that it will be difficult to argue that the reference is not to the 
abbeys. But in that case, the poet is complimenting —from the 
Puritan viewpoint accusing — the abbeys for having been 
"merry and glad"; and he is implying that this merriness pro¬ 
ceeded from the liveliness of the fairies. From the Catholic 
point of view, this, of course, is scandalous if not blasphemous; 
though from the Puritan point of view, it is excessively com¬ 
plimentary, since it rebuts the stock Puritan charge — which 
Milton, for example, was never tired of insisting upon—^that 
the monks were slothful drones. 

How closely the poet presses his suggestion of a connec¬ 
tion between the fairies and the Catholic Church, 1 shall discuss 
a little later. But there can be no question, as we read the 
fourth stanza, that the exodus of the fairies is associated with 
the Reformation. The last fairy rings date from the age of the 
last Catholic sovereign: 

But since of late, Elizabeth, 

And later James came in 
They never daunc'd on any heath 
As when the time hath bin. 

The logic by which Corbet proves that the fairies have 
left England, needless to say, will hardly satisfy the logician. 
"Who of late, for cleanliness / Finds sixpence in her Aoe?" 
Who indeed?, we may well ask. CorboC does not need to fear 
an affirmative answer. He can count upon the rationalism 
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tha*' has "of late" come to dominate England. Yet, if no six¬ 
pences have turned up, of late, that fact proves that the fairies 
have disappeared. The poet slides over his little post hoc, 
ergo hoc quite blandly. And he is just as adept at getting rid 
of embarrassing evidence. 

For the fairy rings do remain "On many a grassey playne," 
as Corbet well knows. A modern scientist, of course, would 
call them the result of the growth of certain fungi of the class 
Basidiomycetes. I have seen them, by the way, in this country, 
though I must confess only in the state of Tennessee, — a 
fact which doubtless has something to do with cultural con¬ 
servatism and with the passage by that commonwealth of an 
anti-evolution law. 

The fairy rings do remain on the greenswards, amid the 
green grass, circles of darker green, but Corbet anticipates any 
reasoning which would allow these to be used as evidence 
that the fairies still dance in England. These fairy rings remain 
from Queen Mary’s days, he tells us. The fairies themselves 
have fled. 

Noticing the fast and loose way in which Corbet plays 
with logic, the reader may dismiss his "proof" that the fairies 
were really Catholics as charming nonsense. That it is, as¬ 
suredly, But it is not mere nonsense. How easy it is to take 
the fifth stanza as mere nonsense, the early editions of Corbet 
show. For in the first and third editions, the editor or com¬ 
positor makes the poem say that the fairies have fled "beyond 
the Seas / Or farther from religion" — a reading which takes 
the poem at the lowest estimate, as if the little pagan creatures 
found religion inimical to them. Corbet’s point in making the 
fairies devoted little martyrs, exiles for religion’s sake, stems 
from the fact that he realizes that they have a great deal to do 
with religion. 

Corbet has felt the charm of what he doubtless regarded 
as pagan elements in the Catholic religion. He has felt its 
charm, and, though he ISimself repudiates it, he sees its super¬ 
iority, at points, to the rather arid conception of religion gain- 
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ing favor with the Puritan movement. If G)rbet teases his 
Catholic contemporaries by proving that the songs of the fairies 
were **Ave Marys”, or that they conveniently covered up the 
occasional misconduct of priests, the teasing is obviously not 
acerb and bitter. The fairies represent a kind of native poetry 
close to the roots of which the communicants of the ”old pro¬ 
fession” remained. Superficially, Corbet's criticism of the 
Puritans is less sharp; yet, in the context as a whole it is far 
more damning. He identifies the rise of Protestantism, par¬ 
ticularly in its Puritan manifestations, with commercialism and 
with a kind of materialism hostile to all poetry, whether that 
of the older church or that of England’s peasant folklore. 

And Corbet himself.^ Does he expect to find a silver six¬ 
pence in his shoe.^ Or does he expect ever to have the vision 
of the 

faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain some belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course? 

I am afraid that the answer is no. There are senses in which 
Corbert may be regarded as a “belated peasant.” His biogra¬ 
phers have frequently referred to the coarse and earthy streak 
within him. But peasant or not, Corbet was entirely <60 
’’belated” historically to have had any doubt in deciding — 
had the vision occurred to him—that it could be anything more 
than a dream. He had himself bade the fairies farewell long 
before he wrote his poem; but, in bidding them farewell, he 
had some knowledge of what he was giving up and what 
merry England had given up when “of late Elizabeth, / And 
later ]ame5 came in.” 

I have badly misrepresented the poem, and my own posi¬ 
tion with regard to it, if I have implied that the poem is a 
calculated defense of the middle-of-the-i^ad Anglican position. 
It is not that, of course. And the last three stanzas make it 
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plainly evident that it is not. The bantering tone of a inode* 
lament is broadened toward farcical good humor as the poem 
comes to rest in a compliment to William Churne of Stafford¬ 
shire, the old servant-man of Corbet's father-in-law, Lecmard 
Hutten. The fairies have departed but thty have left the old 
servant as a custodian of their charters—**A Man both wise 
and grave,” who can entertain you at any meal with fairy lore. 

To William all give audience. 

And pray ye for his Noddle; 

For all the Fairies evidence 
Were lost, if it were addle. 

But though the poem certainly does not commit the sin of 
taking itself too seriously, it will be a very superficial reader 
who can cheerfully take the poem at its own discount. We 
should not allow the obvious drollery of the ballad to conceal 
from us the real depths of seriousness which it touches. Surely, 
in the light of the religious controverries of the time, the 
subtle and brilliant insight into the interrelations of Catholi¬ 
cism, Puritanism, and Paganism cannot be an accident. Or, 
if, fearful lest we may attribute too much self-conscious design 
to the author, we are constrained to call it an accident on 
Corbet's part, it is surely one of those "happy accidents” which 
an earlier day used to attribute to the plenary inspiration of 
the Muse and which critics of a later day still, find to consti¬ 
tute, oftentimes, the deepest ^pression of the total mind of 
the poet. 

Just at this point one could wish for aid and possible 
confirmation from the literary historian. But we know little 
of Corbet's life. So far as I know, the only modern life i^ that 
by J. E. V. Crofts published in the 1924 volume of Essays and 
Studies. 

It is a charmingly, written essay and the biographer (iRS 
knit together all the scraps of information about Corbet that 
are to be found. Yet Crofts hardly succeeds in giving us the 
essential character of^he main. What was Corbet like inside? 
Was he, as Crofts suggests, a ^ic? What was the fetation. 
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ting upon practical themes? Again the answer is found in tht 
nature of acted drama, in the fact that it makes its appeal ff) 
the mass,, and must make it instantaneously. The laugh or the 
tear must come to everyone as the word is spoken or the 
pathetic gesture made, and to accomplish that the dramatist 
must base his wit or his situation on habits of thought and 
feeling, on customs and taboos, which are more or less univer¬ 
sally possessed and accepted by his audiences. Even if he 
pioneers into new habits or customs, as Ibsen and Shaw once 
did, his point of departure is known and accepted, and his hero 
or heroine gains dramatic stature by defying convention. An 
accepted custom is an obstacle wc can all understand, and the 
defiance of obstacles is the essence of drama. So the plight 
of the dramatist to-day lies to a great extent in the lack of 
widely accepted customs and habits of thought, in the confu¬ 
sion of feeling, in the loss of ancient social taboos and the 
absence of any new ones to take their place as obstacles. There 
is little sufficiently concrete for his hero to oppose, either for 
tragedy or comedy. There is only chaos. 

.If we think back over the drama of the past we shall 
perhaps be surprised at the limited scope of dramatic themes. 
A few themes, certainly, have done duty over and over and 
over. I’he Restoration comedy of manners, which set a style 
for English comedy that has been supreme to our own day, 
and in whicli many of our most famous plays have been writ¬ 
ten, was so restricted in theme at its inception that one can 
scarcely tell tlie plays apart, and in spite of the professors* 
praise and the moralists’ reproaches, the public now find most 
of them excessively boring. Their theme was always the same 
—the comic absurdity of anybody who didn’t conform to the 
prevailing social mode, who didn’t ‘‘belong” (plus of course 
a liberal dash of amorous intrigue). The same theme, or form¬ 
ula, was still the springboard of the comedy of manners when 
Wilde and Jones and Shaw brought it to a new flowering in 
the 1890’s. In Wilde and Jones those did not conform 
were made ridiculous or suffered. Shaw, to be sure, varied the 
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formula. In his plays those who dtd conform were made ridic- 
uWs. But that was merely the reverse Irish. In either case 
there had to be something everybody recognized to conform to. 

Recall, if you can, Henry Arthur Jones’ comedy, "The 
Liars,” acted in this country by John Drew in the late *90’s. 
It is a capitally constructed play, and was a huge success. How 
long since you have seen it revived? The heroine goes to 
dinner at a country inn with a gentleman, gets home late, and 
has to trump up a lie to explain her absence to her husband. 
All her friends have to lie for her, till the complications are 
hilariously tangled. But young people reading the play to-day 
look bewildered. "Why didn’t she call her husband up and 
tell him to leave the key under the mat?” they ask blankly. 
"Was she a slave or something?” Thus effectively has Nora 
Helmer done her work! When Nora slammed that door in a 
Norwegian theater in 1879 and sent the audience out into the 
night pale with excitement, she had violated a taboo, or kicked 
over a custom, which was universally understood and almost 
universally accepted, and her act had an immediate and tre¬ 
mendous dramatic impact. It has none to-day. 

Moreover, the real central theme of the original comedy 
of manners, always more or less underlying its successors, the 
theme of social superiority, by which it was possible to achieve 
ridicule of all who did not "belong,” is no longer practical. 
Nobody accepts it. The Four Hundred are dead as the dodo, 
in spite of the society pages of the metropolitan papers. In 
1845 a famous play was produced in New York, written by a 
woman who herself belonged to the fashionable world. But 
her play, "Fashion,” was a satire on this world, or at any rate 
on the climbers who sought to get into it, and her climax was 
the overthrow of the fashionables by a noble farmer from 
Cataraugus County. Edgar Allan Poe, to be sure, said the 
play resembled the "School for Scandal” as "the shell resembles 
the living locust”; but the public loved it and felt it to be 
deliciously democrat^*, and it is still pleasantly revived as a 
museum piece. What dramatist would set out to-day to satirize 
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Scxriety and rouse an audience to emotions of satisfaction^t 
the overthrow of its pretenses ? Society has long since satirized 
itself into obscurity, and as a theme either for ridicule of those 
who don’t “belong” or those who do is no longer of any prac¬ 
tical use to the playwright. 

One of the plays which foreshadowed modern drama in 
English was Tom Robertson’s “Caste.” It had a life of forty 
years in the playhouse, we in America liking it no less than 
the English middle classes. We rejoiced at the marriage of 
nobility with commoner and sensed all the dramatic difficulties 
and conflicts that entailed. As late as 1893 we were titillat- 
ingly horrified at the idea of Aubrey Tanqueray marrying a 
“pretty lady,” and saw his asinine attempts to make a “good 
woman” out of her as a social problem. He had outraged not 
only Victorian morality but good manners, the social setup. 
When this play was revived in 1940, poor old Aubrey was 
merely an ass—and a very dull one. All he had violated was 
common sense. And Paula was—well, what she had always 
been. The theme of marrying above you, or below you, is no 
longer practical. “Above” and “below * have become terms 
entirely relative to individual character, not social caste. The 
dramatist has lost the entire background of audience response 
which once made the spectators tingle with expectancy at the 
first indication that King Cophetua was falling for the beggar 
maid. He would shy hastily away from this theme now if, 
by any chance, it should enter his mind. 

No candidate for the doctorate in literature has yet count¬ 
ed, so far as I am aware, the number of plays which hinge 
upon seduction. He would doubtless have to seek the collab¬ 
oration of an astronomical mathematician if he did. When I 
was a child and frequented the old Boston Museum, drama¬ 
tizations of Dickens were in fashion. David Copperfield was 
dramatized as “Little Em'ly,” and at the final curtain poor 
little Emly was being shipped off to Australia to escape her 
shame, much to my distress because nofclbdy could, or would, 
tell me what her shame was. Anyhow, she had to go. And 
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obviously, it was the seduction of little Em’ly which the drama¬ 
tist of that era found to be the most effective theme for a play 
in Dickens’ story. We may pass over "Faust,” which the last 
time I saw it acted in En^^lisli, less than fifteen years ago, 
emerged on the stage also as a seduction story, and rather silly. 
Again Nora has done her work too well. The innocent maiden 
seduced by the slicker is an historical curiosity now. The ready 
tear she once inspired is not ours to shed. We simply don’t 
believe in her any more, and vve most assuredly don’t ship her 
to Australia. Even if we admit she occasionally exists our 
whole attitude toward her has changed. One more ready theme 
of the dramatist has gone into the discard. 

Another ancient standby of the dramatist was the double 
standard. This theme of course generally involved adultery, 
which led toward comedy if the husband offended, toward 
serious drama if the wife transgressed. Naturally. As late as 
1910 , in a play called "A Man’s World,” Rachel Crothers 
(who was vindicating her sex b) writing dramas as good as 
those of any male contemporary) attacked the double standard 
with vim and conviction. Perhaps things haven’t turned out 
quite as Miss Oothers and her generation hoped; they urged 
a single standard for the man as well as the woman. So far 
as one can gather from contemporary literature and observa¬ 
tion, women have adopted the double standard instead. But 
either way, the theme is exhausted. It is no longer practical. 

One of the most ancient of themes is the revolt of children 
against parental rule. The most recent of the famous plays 
on this theme is of course "The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
But that is an historical play; we could hardly accept it as a 
picture of contemporary American life. None of our children 
would submit to any such outrageous tyranny even if we had 
the courage to try to exercise it. The American audience to-day 
simply does not admit the right of a parent to dictate to the 
grown child, and such parental dictation is no longer a well- 
recognized dramatic obstacle for the child to overcome, or be 
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overcome by. Another theme has become impractical. ^Or 
course parental affection and the ambitions of parents and 
children are still valid dramatic subjects. 

II 

What themes are left for the dramatist in our present 
world A consideration of recent plays by playwrights of 
recognized merit is illuminating. Roughly, these plays fall into 
four categories of dramatic conflict. The first, and until very 
recently by far the largest, category was that which set forth 
an economic conflict, the struggle of the hero with poverty or 
with ’’social injustice,” which to most authors of such plays 
is another name for poverty. From Galsworthy’s “Silver Box” 
to Maxwell Anderson’s “Saturday’s Children” or Odets’ “Wait¬ 
ing for Lefty,” the villain of the drama was poverty, the 
dramatic conflict was against economic odds. Whether the 
writer represented the humanitarian belief in social reform left 
over from the late 19th century or the new leftist ideology 
made no difference in the practicality of the theme. All audi¬ 
ences could understand economic pressure. And of course they 
still can. Only, alas, we have had so many plays on this theme 
of late, and they have so increasingly flaunted propaganda for 
an ideology not too popular to-day, that the public is weary 
of them, and a wise dramatist would hesitate long before using 
the theme again. 

In the second category are those plays in which the char¬ 
acters are in conflict with boredom, with dullness, with a stale, 
flat, or restricted life, sometimes as in Barry’s “Hotel Universe” 
because of psychological maladjustments and the time-spirit, 
sometimes as in the plays of Odets because—or so he would 
have us believe—of the inequitable division of wealth in capi¬ 
talistic society. In this category should be placed perhaps 
Elmer Rice’s fine “Street Scene,” a Pulitzer prize winner. In 
the face of “Street Scene” and Odets’ “Awake and Sing” it is 
impossible to deny the practicality of t|ji!s theme, to deny that 
it meets a ready understanding in a modern audience. But it 
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coRtains two grave dangers for the dramatist who employs it: 
first, that he sets his characters against an obstacle which is 
real enough, but yet vague and intangible and which we are 
never quite sure is not within the characters quite as much as 
outeide them: "the fault, dear Brutus, is in ourselves/' And, 
second, that the dramatist will yield to a kind of vicarious 
self-pity and his characters will whine. Odets' characters have 
increasingly become whiners, increasingly less the victims of 
a new society imposing dullness and futility on them, than dull, 
futile people not worth writing plays about. 

The third category contains the recent plays which seek 
their theme in the timeless conflict of good and evil, and there 
are a rather surprising number of them. They seek escape from 
the realistic restrictions of contemporary society in the recesses 
of the human soul. .Obviously they cannot be written by hack 
dramatists, and obviously they can seldom if ever be comedies. 
Among them are many of the tragedies by Eugene O'Neill, 
Maxwell Anderson’s eloquent poetic play, "The Masque of 
Kings," and in less degree other of his poetic works, and Philip 
Barry’s too little appreciated "Here G)me the Clowns." Here 
is a high and classic theme, above the chance of change and 
custom, and that it has been resorted to by our leading drama¬ 
tists in an age of realism is perhaps significant. 

The fourth category would include such plays as might be 
found which showed the protagonist in conflict wiA the 
modern spirit of doubt, irresolution, confusion. In spite of 
"Hamlet," a hero who confronts doubt, irresolution, confusion, 
and cannot resolve them in himself, is not an attractive hero, 
and the play in which he figures will be unsatisfactory. That 
may explain why expressionism, which came out of a tired 
Europe before the World War, never took hold in America. 
We wanted, and still want by a deep instinct of our natures, 
to see chaos resolved, not worse confounded. We desire the 
artist to see a way though the muddle and show it to us. We 
wish some sort of po^tive action. We ourselves are confused, 
certainly. All our ideas and beliefs are in flux. But we desire 
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the artist to help adjust them, not merely express the confusion. 

That is why, no doubt, Robert E. Sherwood's '‘Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois” was such a success. In this drama we saw our 
national hero a prej5>(y^3oubt, to irresolution, to confu^h, ' 
and then we saw him winning through to belief, to a dj^uam^ 
faith, to direct and stirring action. That the faith whiA 
sparked his actioil was a faith in human freedom and demo¬ 
cracy was of course doubly significant at this time. Mr. Sher¬ 
wood's more recent play, “There Shall Be No Night,” also a 
great success, voices more tragically but no less eloquently a 
faith in freedom, in the supreme dignity of the individual 
human spirit. His Finns have no time to discuss their doubts, 
still less their boredom. They have to go out and die. Such 
plays as these suggest that this theme, when so handled, is 
more practical just now than some of our doubters suppose, 
and may point a way to a dramatic renaissance. 

None of these categories of recent practical themes affords 
much comfort to the writer of comedy, though S. N. Behrman 
has been clever enough to make something of them in his 
wryly witty fashion. And none is of too much service to the 
second-rate dramatist who keeps the theater going, and always 
has. There are never enough first-rate ones to keep one- 
quarter of our theaters open and our actors at work. Yet the 
theaters must be kept open and the actors at work or soon you 
will have no theater at all for them to be shown in when the 
masterpieces come along. In all rich eras of the theater, when 
the best plays were written, there was invariably a lively pro¬ 
duction of inferior but sufficiently entertaining drama which 
was the backlog of prosperity. This was possible because in 
all such periods, including our own era of greatest productivity 
(from the turn of the century to 1928, the era of realism) 
certain styles were set and accepted, certain themes were readily 
understood, certain emotional reactions could be relied upon 
from every audience to a given situation, and the lesser men 
could slide down the grooves of custbm with security and 
success. The grooves of custom have been broken to bits. The 
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bacjjgrouncl of audience reaction is no longer to be relied upon. 
The well-tried themes which the lesser writers could handle 
because so many before them had plowed the path are no 
longer practical. No doubt the genius in any age will find 
a way. to reach his audience, will make his audience under¬ 
stand and respond to whatever theme he feels deeply impelled 
to expound. But genius is a rare commodity always, and never 
more so than in the theater. The ordinary dramatist to-day, 
so important to theatrical prosperity, is in a plight. He can 
no longer find the themes to raise that quick and sympathetic 
response from an audience which is the absolute necessity of 
acted drama. The themes this age offers him are too difficult 
or too bewildering for his grasp. 
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Robert Adger Law 

With two notable exceptions American contributions to 
world knowledge of Shakespeare may be said to begin with 
the year 1901. The two exceptions one must allow are the 
work of Richard Grant White, whose twelve-volume edition 
of Shakespeare was first published 1857 to 1865, and that of 
the elder H. H. Furness, who began his Variorum series of the 
plays, the greatest of all American monuments to Shakespeare, 
with Romeo and Juliet in 1871, to be followed by ten more 
plays in that century. White was also the author of Shake¬ 
speare's Scholar (1854) and of Studies in Shakespeare (1885), 
both of which arc frcc|iiently cited by modem scholars. Dr. 
Inmicss, whose successive volumes conlinued lo appear well 
into the present century, delivered a series of lectures on Shake¬ 
speare which are discussed in one of the earliest numbers of 
Modern Language Notes, Yet it is as competent editors of 
Shakespeare that both men are remembered to-day. 

Apparently, American research, unlike the English and 
German, found sufficient interest throughout the nineteenth 
century in the study of linguistic problems. Old English, 
Chaucer, and the ballads, neglecting the Renaissance. PMLA, 
which began publication in 1884, lists among its contents 
through 1900 exactly six Shakespeare articles. Last of these is 
J. B. Henneman’s *The Episodes in 1 Henry VV* (1900), 
probably the only paper of present scholarly value. Modern ^ 
Language Notes, founded 1886, contains for almost the same 
period nothing of importance about Shakespeare or his con¬ 
temporaries. • 

After 1900 the story is different.® The year 1901 saw the 
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publication of Lounsbury’s Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 
Thorndike’s Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shake¬ 
speare, Furness’s Variorum Twelfth Night, and Fuller and 
Baker’s articles in PMLA on the perennial problem of Titus 
Andro^nicus. Before the first decade of the new century ended, 
Lounsbury had produced his Shakespeare and Voltaire and 
The Text of Shakespeare, Thorndike his Tragedy, the elder 
Furness had edited Love's Labour^s Lost and Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, while Furness junior edited Richard Ill and revised 
Macbeth, Mark H. Liddell began the ill-starred Elizabethan 
Shakespeare with richly annotated Macbeth, Neilson issued 
his one-volume edition of the Complete Flays and Poems, 
Gayley edited the first volume of Representative English Come¬ 
dies with several important studies by American and British 
editors of Shakespeare’s early contemporaries, Root published 
his Classical Mythology in Shakespeare, Schelling The English 
Chronicle Play and more comprehensive Elizabethan Drama, 
Charlton M. Lewis analyzed The Genesis of Hamlet and E. N. 
S. Thompson The Controversy Between the Puritans and the 
Stage, while Tucker Brooke carefully edited both Shakespeare^s 
Plutarch and The Shakespeare Apocrypha, This list in itself 
is surprisingly rich, but to it should be added several quite 
notable studies in the same decade that specifically reveal facts 
concerning Elizabethan theatres and stage conditions: Some 
Principles of Elizabethan Staging by George P. Reynolds, The 
Shakespearian Stage by Miss Albright, Murray’s English Dra¬ 
matic Companies, 133^-1642, Baker's Development of Shake¬ 
speare as a Dramatist, Alice I. P. Wood’s Stage History of 
''Richard III", Dean Gildersleeve’s Government Regulation of 
the English Drama, and C. W. Wallace’s sensational discov¬ 
eries concerning Blackfriars Theatre and the acting companies. 

In the space now at disposal it would scarcely be profitable 
for one to yield to temptation by giving a chronological list 
of noteworthy American contributions to knowledge of Shake¬ 
speare, decade by d^ade. Suffice it to say that such a list 
would show consistent progress, exemplified in the year 1944, 
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which saw Hyder Rollins’s magnificent Variorum edition of the 
Sonnets brought to light along with T. W. Baldwin’s meticu¬ 
lous investigation of Shakespeare’s Small Latin and Lesse 
Greke, A more helpful procedure at present would possibly 
be to indicate several lines this progress has followed, and 
points whereupon American scholars have seemed to •throw 
most light into dark corners. 

First, as to the editing of plays and poems. Fortunately, 
despite the loss of both Furnesses before they had at all com¬ 
pleted their editing of all the plays, the Variorum series is still 
being issued under the sponsorship of the Modern Language 
Association of America and the general editorship of Joseph 
Quincy Adams. Besides the Sonnets^ Rollins has edited with 
the same care and competence another volume of The Poems, 
Samuel B. Hemingway the First Henry IV, and M. A. Shaaber 
the Second Henry IV. Early publication of Richard II and 
Troilus and Cressida is promised. In each of these books the 
vastness of the editorial task accounts for occasional lapses, 
but the general result is one in which all Shakespearians can 
honestly take pride. Certainly comparison between any of these 
late volumes and the earliest ones issued by Furness show vast 
improvements made in fullness of content, selection of signifi¬ 
cant material, accurate scholarship, and general arrangement. 
That the entire series may be completed is earnestly to be 
desired. 

Neilson’s single volume of 1906 was itself a notable 
achievement in the establishment of a new text and in the 
remarkably concise separate introductions to the plays. The 
recent revision of this volume (1942) by Neilson and Hill 
has abandoned the compact phrasing, but contains a penetrat¬ 
ing general introduction by Neilson, a newly revised text, 
recognition of contemporary research and its findings with < 
reference to each of the plays and poems, explanatory foot¬ 
notes, and far better print. Yet some will not accept the judg- 
ment of Theodore Spencer that this boojc is now the best one- 
volume ^ition of Shakespeare on the market. They prefer 
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the 'Kittredge single volume with Kittredge’s own text, his 
own Staccato comments on each play and poem, and a glossary 
that no one else could have composed. The death of Professor 
Kittredge in the midst of his editing of each play in a separate 
volume was a profound tragedy. About a dozen plays with 
full introductions and complete annotation are now in print, 
and a few more are promised. Had the entire number seen 
the light during his lifetime, our knowledge of the actual mean^ 
ing of what Shakespeare wrote would be the richer. 

These are not the only scholarly editions of Shakespeare 
Two more series, comprising forty volumes each, under the 
editorship of a number of trained American scholars reached 
completion before 1930. First of these was the Tudor Shake¬ 
speare, ambitiously undertaken by Neilson and Thorndike and 
involving the co-operation of some forty separate editors from 
all parts of America. The regret is that so much valuable 
manpower was not conscripted for longer labor. In each case 
the editing involved quite a brief introduction, almost as brief 
a body of notes, and a short glossary to explain the Neilson 
standard text. The result was hardly representative of the 
highest American scholarship, with the possible exception of 
the Neilson and Thorndike Facts about Shakespeare and Carle- 
ton Brown's edition of the Poems. 

The second series to be completed was the Yale Shake¬ 
speare, headed by Cross and Brooke and edited by various 
members of the Yale department of English. Though these 
volumes are uneven in quality of workmanship, their general 
level is higher than that of the Tudor, while Tucker Brooke's 
individual editing of First Henry VI and his composition of 
the handbook Shakespeare of Stratford deserves high praise. 

Conventional college requirements for class study of 
twenty-odd Shakespeare plays, explained and briefly annotated, 
have been responsible for the bringing out of three extremely 
well-edited texts of the desired type, done respectively by 
Hardin Craig,, by Brocfce, Cunliffc, and MacCracken, and by 
Parrott and Telfer. From the standpoint of pure scholarship 
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one regrets that three independent editions treat almost exactly 
the same plays, but demand seems to have governed supply. 

Several other individual plays have been well edited for 
classroom use by Adams, Neilson, Baldwin, Hazleton Spencer, 
George C. Taylor, and men of comparable reputation. jCom- 
mercial value is a distinct incentive to editor and 'publisher 
alike. Uncommercial studies of the text of Hamlet by Parrott 
and Craig, and of the text of Lear by Madeleine Doran should 
not go unnoticed. 

Next to editing, the most valuable contribution American 
scholars have made to the knowledge of Shakespeare’s back¬ 
ground is probably in the field of Elizabethan stage history. 
Since 1910 and the issuance of the books mentioned earlier 
we have seen such works as Adams’s Records of Herbert and 
Shakespearean Vlayhouses, T. S. Graves’s The Court and Lon¬ 
don Theatres, Thorndike’s Shakespeare\s Theater, Hillebrand’s 
Child Actors, Withington's English Pageantry, Lily B. Camp¬ 
bell’s Scenes and Machines, Baldwin’s Origin and Personnel 
of the Shakespeare Company, R. B. Sharpe’s somewhat specu¬ 
lative Real-War of the Theatres, Reynolds’s sound and thor¬ 
oughly documented Staging of Elizabethan Plays, Bentley’s 
Jacobean and Caroline Stage, worthy sequel to Chambers, and 
John C- Adams’s recent study of The Globe Playhouse. Much 
of this microscopic research has, of course, rested on bases laid 
by such eminent Britishers as Sir Edmund K. Chambers and 
Dr. W. W. Greg, but foreign countries frankly recognize the 
international debt created by our scholars’ labors. 

The bold adventure of Joseph Q. Adams in attempting 
to write a Life of Shakespeare in 1924 before the final revis¬ 
ion of Sidney Lee’s biography, has been justified by its subse¬ 
quent reception. To most students in the United States, at least, 
Adams’s is the Life preferred to-day for its vivid interpreta¬ 
tion of the persons and the action involved. The late Hazle¬ 
ton Spencer’s Art and Life of Shakespeare dwells rather on 
stage history, than on biographical events, but the vigorous, 
almost cocky, phrasing, together with an unusually full critical 
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bibliography, gives the volume marked individuality. Here 
shcfhid be named, in addition to the handbooks of the Tudor 
and the Yale Sh^espeares already mentioned, those of R. M. 
Alden, later revised by O. J. Campbell, and of Parrott, present¬ 
ing in popular form similar material and some recently discov¬ 
ered. ' The magnificently planned but rather inadequately exe¬ 
cute Shakespeare Documents, under editorship of B. Roland 
Lewis, contains a wealth of information for graduate re¬ 
searchers. Parrott and Ball's Short View of Elizabethan Drama 
deliberately omits Shakespeare from the picture while present¬ 
ing portraits of his contemporaries and much stage history. 

Turning to more definitely aesthetic criticism, one may 
head the list with Kittredge's pregnant tribute to Shakespeare 
in a lecture marking the Harvard University celebration of 
1916. Frequently recognized in England as the one American 
Shakespeare critic is E. E. Stoll. His aggressive, skeptical, al¬ 
most cynical, attacks on Bradley and other Romantics of earlier 
years have given way to milder, more sympathetic essays in a 
half-dozen books, still incisive and provocative. Other con¬ 
temporary writers on the bard are Mark Van Doren, sensing 
poetic values, and O. J. Campbell, often illuminating yet tend¬ 
ing over-frequently to the discovery of satire. Lily B. Campbell 
in Shakespeare*s Heroes: Slaves of Passion, Walter Clyde 
Curry in Shakes pear e*s Philosophical Patterns, Hardin Craig 
in The Enchanted Glass, and, more recently, Theodore Spencer 
in Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, have each sounded 
depths with a knowledge of Elizabethan intellectual habits 
unknown to previous centuries. 

Vain would be any effort to record the many significant 
research articles published by American scholars with reference 
to individual Shakespeare plays and poems, even of specific 
lines, in American, English, and German periodicals. Biblio¬ 
graphies help, especially those appearing annually in Studies 
in Philology, PMLA, and The Shakespeare Association Bulle¬ 
tin, Fortunately, as Miss Tuve has observed, the new science 
of bibliography has developed along with the growth of inter- 
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est in research. In graduate English instruction throughout 
the land, stress is everywhere on Shakespeare. Not only Rave 
"a score of universities,to use a British scholar’s phrase, be¬ 
come "centers of research," but several of our great libraries 
have accrued a wealth of Renaissance material exceeded only 
by the Folger and the Huntington Libraries on opposite coasts. 
Almost a dozen scholarly journals have also been establi^ed, 
most of them under the sponsorship of various educational 
institutions, to put into print results of literary or linguistic 
research, yet authors seem still to be outdistancing the supply 
of print paper, so great is their activity. 

If a full list cannot be here presented, it may not be out 
of place to mention two or three dramas presenting problems 
to the solution of which Americans have contributed. Such 
problems arise out of the Henry VI plays and Thus Andronicus, 
British critics have consistently given credit to Peter Alexander 
for a theory as to Second and Third Henry VI that owes much 
to the thorough research of Madeleine Doran, now of Wis¬ 
consin. On the other hand. Tucker Brooke and C. A. Greer 
have furnished considerable basis for skepticism of Alexander’s 
conclusions. Thus Andronicus now belongs to America since 
the Folger Library possesses the unique 1594 quarto. Discus¬ 
sion by Adams, Kittredge, Bolton, Price, and others bids fair 
to establish long-sought truth concerning its origins and Shake¬ 
speare’s authorship. 

Inadequacies of this sketchy survey are evident. Its pur¬ 
pose is merely to record some details indicative of larger trends. 
One significant weakness in the present state of American 
scholarship is its individualism, the result, possibly, of our 
magnificent distances. That Thorndike’s valuable study of the 
Shakespearean Theatre and Adams’s quite similar volume 
should be issued almost simultaneously was regrettable, as 
was the later publication within a year's time of three com¬ 
peting anthologies of Elizabethan drama, and two overlapping 
accounts of Shakespeare in America. Ij;*i$ possible in research, 
at least, to overdo academic freedom. 
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Wll.LIAM S. KNICKF-KHOCKliK. 


We need not revive the question whether Shakespeare’s 




reader, comfortably ensconced in the easy chair before a fire, 
■pertain romantics, like (^t)leridge, DeQuincey, Lamb, and 
Hazlitt, seemed to think that at least some of the plays, espe¬ 
cially the tragedies, display Shakespeare’s genius in interpreting 
nature and human life only when read, whereas the distin¬ 
guished contemporary Shakespearean, Stoll (with his disciples), 
lays, perhaps, too great an emphasis on the exclusively histori¬ 
cal intention of Shakespeare to write plays to he enjoyed as 
they were and are pert<»rintHl. Ir is nor necessary to raise this 
*'citherM»r’' ojnion, since ii is, in the nature of whai is easily 
denfensttable, a purely invented distinction. Pr ajrmatical lv. 
^hakespeare has held his own b('>th as dramatist and as poet. 
His plays continue to enthrall us in the glorious illusion of the 
theatre and they exert a spell on our imagination and feelings 
when they are read, in accordance with our surrender to the 
magic of his printed lines. What may be stressed here is that, 
powerfully as a Shakespearean play may impress and move 
the person in the theatre who has never read Shakespeare, he 
i is probably not so greatly moved as one who knows the play 
I from earlier reading and study and who also comes to the per¬ 
formance with his sensibilities prepared by those who have 
Written about it out of. some total view, whether historical, 
tmpressionistic, or intuitive. 

For Shakespeare is not only what his plays are in them- 
i selves but also whaf^has been made t^f them by those who 
(jiave brooded over them: by tho.se who have studied his times, 
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tlic conditions under which he worked, his technique of* Ian- 
guage, metaphors, and dramatic contrivances, and the Jiature 
of his audiences. If Shakespeare is as various as poets have 
proclaimed him, then there is ample scope for a variety of 
interpretations. While it may be true that different interpreters 
may display Shakespeare in their own image, it would obviously 
be impossible for them to do more than reveal what Shake¬ 
speare has meant to each of them individually. They may color 
their portraits according to their own disposition but if they 
evoke fresh inspiration they exhibit chiefly the perennial power 
of Shakespeare to evoke vital response. The impacts of their 
disclosures may excite different effects in different readers 
but if they do no more than prompt a verification of their 
ideas by compelling a new examination of Shakespeare*s own 
creations they have their value in what John Morley called 
“the possible utility of error”. 

The view of Shakespeare which is presented here can 
hardly be called original, except perhap.s in the effort to utilize 
the results of scholnr.ship and criticism insofar as tlicy seem 
pertinenr and rclc\ ant to my purpose, brom time to time total 
N'iews of Shakespeare arc justified in aii effort to re-compose 
appreciation for his art. The present time is especially auspici¬ 
ous, not only because enterprising lovers of his art like G. Wil¬ 
son Knight and Miss Caroline Spurgeon have striven for some 
larger vision of his achievement as a whole, but chiefly be¬ 
cause, with the development of the audible cinema, the art of 
presenting Shakespeare in a more widely distributed form 
opens up new possibilities both of interpreting him graphically, 
as well as reaching audiences in out of the way places. Just 
because we are in an age experimenting in theme and contriv¬ 
ances in a new medium, we are, I think, equipped ^ith the nec¬ 
essary experience of understanding the experimental restless-* 
ness of Shakespeare. For Shakespeare was an experimenter in 
poetic drama whose trial-and-error efforts, exceedingly bold, 
were restrained by the practical considnrations of financial suc¬ 
cess for his plays, by the influencing effects of the changing 
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tastes of his audience, by the competition of rival theatres, by 
the acting abilities of the particular company for which he 
wrote. He developed his talent for drama by the positive and 
influencing effects of these conditions: the main incentive was 
his disEatisfaction with his achievements and, over and above 
his concern for professional success, was his ambition to exert 
poetic power over the sensibilities of his audiences. 

Primarily, 1 believe, Shakespeare was a poet, who sought 
in the theatre the opportunity to restore the fortunes of his 
family, but, in the course of utilizing the theatre as a medium 
for his art, discovered the immediate effects of the poem-as- 

play- 

In the zest of experimentation with words, dramatic situa¬ 
tions, and devices, Shakespeare preferred the stage to the 
printed book. Just as Plato discovered in the dramatic dialogue 
the artistic satisfaction of his aesthetic nature, using it as a 
work of art rather than as a vehicle of philosophy, y Shak e- 
^are employed the nascent British drama and stage for the 
satisfact ion of his desire to play on the emotions ot li^ g 
peo^. While we may, and should, so far as we are able, at¬ 
tend to re-mount his dream of life by reaching him through 
the complete achievement of his work, while we may regard 
each of his plays as a band of color in the spectrum of his 
whole work, I think we may dispense with the beautiful idea 
which would make us suppose that at any one time Shakes¬ 
peare himself possessed the full glamour of that white light or 
was attempting, play by play, to act as priest of that Shekinah. 
If any OneJruth emer ge? from plays^ it 

, be that life is relativ e, contiagent, full snrpckp^; tlmt un - 
^ ity is discerned through the evoked 

iinaginati velyr^irred b y visible a^ tangible objects, and ex- 
^ted ly Ae Jiypnotic effects of rhythmed. mpIndtmiSj fllliLdve 
spe(x h. T he .diversity of^ life is solved in the Hpmnn«^^^ahlJ> nni> 
ty of response in the audience, the constancy of the emntifm s 
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Such a view excludes the idea that Shakespeare was a pro¬ 
ponent of any particular or partisan religious, political, or 
economic scheme. I think questions concerning his Church, his 
politics, his idea of social and economic justice are impossible 
to answer and if they were answerable are irrelevant to an 
understanding and appreciation of his art, except possibly to 
disclose his own transcendence of them. If one attempted to 
discover his philosophy, by culling his philosophic utterances, 
one would find him quite contradictory, and perhaps after all, 
an Epicurean in ideas: he would be found to be putting philo¬ 
sophic remarks in the lips of his characters chiefly for the 
purpose of disclosing the character which uttered them, or for 
the purpose of exciting discursive reveries in his audience. 
This does not exclude the truth that whatever ideas are ex¬ 
pressed in Shakespeare’s plays by various characters did first 
inhabit the mind of Shakespeare himself, but to collate them 
in some categorical scheme is to go beyond the plays as poetic 
dramas aiming at imaginative and emotional effects and to 
regard them chiefly as documents of an exhibitive person who 
used the stage as a means of displaying his doctrine of life or 
as a doctrinaire subverting the stage to propaganda purposes. 
The reflective ideas may be found to be part and parcel of 
common wisdom of the time, phrased melodiously and aptly 
—often, outside their poetic and rhythmed form, they are 
found to be the merest platitudes redeemed by beauty of ex¬ 
pression—and are of value in revealing not so much the mind 
or philosophy of the dramatist as of the particular character 
who says them. Their power inheres in the emotional qual¬ 
ities of the dramatic situation in which they are stated. 
Nor should I be understood as stating that Sh^espeare was 
profligate or prodigal in his disposal of ideas which so deeply 
move us. The ideas expressed are part of his general intention 
to excite the reason and so preserve his /Iramas from the merest 
physical sensationalism: one of the •aesthetic problems with 
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which he struggled incessantly throughout his career. The 
tx)int stressed is that Shakespeare was not a particularly orig¬ 
inal thinker, in the sense that one of the great philosophers 
is; he frequently achieved profundity by his sensitive phras¬ 
ing of accessible commonplaces in highly uncommon pithiness 
of diction. 

If the implication is left that Shakespeare, in not being 
an original thinker, was also not a profound thinker, the whole 
question of our modern idea of originality in authorship is 
opened. Such a question reaches, I think, to the most impor¬ 
tant items in a right approach to an understanding of Shake¬ 
speare. The suspicion that Shakespeare was at least partly a 
plagiarist because most of his plays were dramatizations of 
stories he borrowed may, it is true, be ^ttress^ by the criti¬ 
cism by his unfortunate contemporary Greene who has been 
thought to have accused him of wilfully pilfering others’ work 
but, early as it was made in the career of the greater drama¬ 
tist, it apparently made no impression on him. The question 
probably did not seem to him particularly pertinent, because 
he continued thereafter to the end of his writing career to 
appropriate whatever was available for his purposes, always 
altered and imperially transmuted. The question does not ap¬ 
pear greatly to disturb later generations, though the fact has 
long been known and has provided scholars with a large area 
of investigation. 

While Shakespeare was not alone in this practice, his 
"originality” is not impugned when we remind ourselves of 
the conditions under which he worked. Professor Baldwin 
has indicated with forceful evidence that Shakespeare, as a 
member of a particular dramatic company, was not as free in 
his choice of plots or manner of treatment as we of today 
might conceive a priori. The Elizabethans were not so aware 
of what we today would call a "socialised” drama but, with¬ 
out their knowledge of the distinction, the unfixed charac¬ 
ter of the theatre, the^ ^prevalence of experimental plays on 
the stage, two conditions tended to that form: there was 
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first, the hazard of meeting the unpredictable shifts of dramatic 
taste or interest in the audience; and, second, there was always 
the problem of having plays written to fit the acting abilities 
of the small number of actors of the particular company of 
which Shakespeare was an integral part. The con¬ 

ditions are only partly true today on our stage: our contempor¬ 
ary dramatist is faced only with the first condition of creating, 
or satisfying, an achieved, public attention and interest. But a 
modern playwright is seldom compelled to draft an original 
plot, or alter an old one, to fit the acting and limiting condi¬ 
tions of a restricted acting company. On the basis of Mr. Bald¬ 
win's evidence, it is a reasonable conjecture that Shakespeare 
was in much the condition of a Hollywood scenario writer 
who is engaged to draft a plot or to alter some well-known 
novel to the acting possibilities of actors already engaged. The 
"shocking” conditions of Hollywood’s treatment of well-known 
authors who are engaged for a particular purpose and who are 
not as free as they would be in writing for the stage would 
not, in all probability, shock Shakespeare, whose own experi¬ 
ence was not greatly dissimilar. The difference chiefly lies in 
the fact that Shakespeare w'as not, like the author Hollywood 
engages, paid a specified sum for his work, but was dependent 
on what we should call the box-office receipts. The medieval 
guild-system w^as in its prime when he wrote and it was inevi¬ 
table that the guild idea of mutual interdependence of its 
members pervaded the minds of the dramatic company. It was 
not impossible then that, though Shakespeare was the prime 
author of his plays, he had no absolutely free hand in the 
selection of his plot but also that after he had written it to 
fit the accessories of his stage and the particular persons who 
wxre to act it, in the actual performance it may have incor¬ 
porated additions made by the actors. We know from Hamlet's 
advice to the players that the comedians were exhorted to re¬ 
frain from improvisations but we may also interpret the first 
two scenes of the "rude mechanicals" yf Midsummer Nights' 
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Dream as a good-natured thrust at the practice of the company 
in improvising and attempting upon the dramatist’s work. 

More important than this, however, is the light which this 
throws on Shakespeare’s erudition and wide range of informa¬ 
tion and possible allusion. When we consider Shakespeare’s 
apparently encyclopaedic knowledge, we may rightly wonder 
how the country lad of Stratford, with only the education of 
its local grammar school, could display in his dreams so famil¬ 
iar an acquaintance with law, theology, history, politics which 
has made those earnest critics, the Baconians, doubt that Shake¬ 
speare wrote his own plays. His very freedom and audacious 
inaccuracies might have convinced them that Francis Bacon, 
if he wrote the plays, was so very un-Baconian but if we con¬ 
sider Shakespeare consulting members of his own company 
about matters he did not know, or their corrections of his 
notions after he had penned them, the problem appears less 
of a problem, after all. 

There was, after all, some advantage in his not having 
been an undergraduate at Oxford or Cambridge. It is no labor¬ 
ious process to compare his plays with those of his contem¬ 
poraries who were—like Marlowe, Green, Nashe, Peele, Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher and the great Ben Jonson, whose plays show 
the result of the peculiar British university training. Their 
very stability militated against the experimentalism and suscep¬ 
tibility to innovations which possessed Shakespeare: perhaps the 
academic taint of knowing too much restricted them in their 
pliability; certainly, it seems to me, their university concep¬ 
tions impressed them—especially Robert Greene—seriously 
with the crippling awareness of their status as men of letters; 
Shakespeare’s own dramatic company, his writing friends and 
acquaintances, his audiences provided, not indeed a university 
or its equivalent, but a sufficient milieu in which he moved 
with grace, absorbing with a kingly prerogative what impressed 
him as worthy. He became, as a result, to use a phrase of 
^S^inte-Beuve’s, a ’’secretary of the public”, not too engrossed 
in some pathological state induced by over-exerted introspec- 
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tion of his moods and state of emotions, but a synthesizing, 
creative, power with a sovereign sense of artistry. Seen in 
relation to his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, 
he is no less unique in his achievement. Indeed, he reveals 
the greater stature through the conflict of his submissions to 
the conditions imposed upon him and his persevering insistence 
to utilize such freedom and creativeness as his quick eye 
perceived. 

The form of his better-known plays subscribes to no ante¬ 
cedent formula but a sense of that form is to be derived from 
a comparison of the plays themselves. As he progressed in his 
actual experience of writing plays, he discovered empirically 
the effect of exciting devices: of the conjunction of certain 
situations, of the sorcery of wordage as well as of silences in 
dramatic tension. If he knew Aristotle’s Poetics, either from 
his own reading or from the discussion of the university-trained 
members of his circle, he reveals no intention to subscribe to 
its precepts concerning the nature of drama. Certainly, though 
he had occasion, in Midsummer Night*s Dream as well as in 
two or three other plays, to have one or more of his characters 
allude to Aristotle he made no use of it. Aristotle apparently 
exerted no rule over his shaping imagination. Nor, for that 
matter, did Sir Philip Sidney’s brilliant criticism, that note¬ 
worthy attempt to alter the course of British drama in its most 
fertile period. The Apologie for Poesie, have any effect on the 
form of Shakespeare’s plays. The form was conditioned, rather, 
by the two forces Shakespeare faced: the utilization of the 
acting possibilities of his company and the diverse nature of 
his audience. The company possessed at least one great tragic 
actor and one comic, and, at the height of his career, Shake¬ 
speare provided acting opportunities for both types. The au¬ 
dience, too, consisted probably of the more refined theatre¬ 
goer as well as of the coarser sort: and to provide entertain¬ 
ment for both these types;—to make a large distinction—^his 
task was to combine comedy with ^fdgedy or tragedy Wltlr 
comedy without destroying the predominantly tragic or comic 
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indention of the particular play. The unity became one of 
major emotional stress as he attained his powers through ex¬ 
perimentation but even this unity was the result, probably, not 
so much of some ideal, aesthetically conceived on general prin¬ 
ciples, of a pragmatic effort to try dramatic experiments on 
actuafl audiences. The truth of this would be more evident 
if we possessed or could with certainty reduce his earlier plays 
to their original form, stripped of later additions and deleted 
parts restored to their original places. 

Not only did he combine sober with merry elements, but 
even in his more matured plays he did not hesitate to intro¬ 
duce elements like lyrics, pantomime, dancing which varied 
the appeal of entertainment. To call the form of Shakespeare’s 
plays vaudeville unified by some one or two plots would be 
perhaps too bold, and not altogether justified, but there is 
some suggestiveness in the analogy. Seen against the Greek 
or French drama, its magnificent prodigality of variety dis¬ 
playing the versatility of its author, the Shakespearean drama 
might more adequately he dcscrihctl as verbal operas, not in- 
frcquaitlx' reaching lyricnJ heights by the actual invasion of 
singing, dancing, and iiistrLunental music as integral parts or 
the work of art. Their conventional description as romantic 
dramas is true enough to differentiate them from either the 
classic dramas of the Greeks or French on the one hand or 
the realistic dramas of moderns like Ibsen, Strindberg, or 
O’Neill but not sufficiently discriminating to indicate their 
special power as unique, distinguishing them from the roman¬ 
tic dramas of his own contemporaries. The lyric poetry in 
Shakespeare here demonstrates its priority to the dramatic in¬ 
stinct: seeking to entertain by '‘excitements of the reason and 
the blood”, evocative genius lies in his power to disturb the 
emotions and to satiate them by the purity of delight in music. 

Experimentally, then, he achieved an art of the drama 
which, without knowingly challenging the basic concept of the 
,.^Qreek tragedy as delineated by Aristotle, actually revealed its 
obverse. Aristotle’s otjservation that the effect of a tragedy 
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was the purgation of the soul through a catharsis or purgation 
of the emotions by pity and fear, Shakespeare achieved 
through its opposite. Mr. F. L. Lucas, the British scholar who 
has edited the work of Shakesneare’s disciple, Webster, pro¬ 
posed this in his suggestive little book on Tragedy. In the 
aoDreciation of Shakespeare’s dratnas, critics have, in the •ab¬ 
sence of an eCiually authoritative aesthetic taking account of 
dramas which do not conform to Greek models, used Aristotle’s 
Poetics —perhaps for too long a time. The effect of this has 
been to establish an absolutism for the superiority of the Greek 
draina—especially tragedy -over all others: to regard it as the 
standard by which Shakespeare. Racine and other writers of 
tragedy are to be estimated. The application of Aristotle to 
Shakespeare has undoubtedly been of service, if not in reveal¬ 
ing the peculiar qualities of Shakespeare’s art, then in exhibit¬ 
ing Shakespeare’s indifference to the Aristotelian unities of 
place, time, and manner. Though it is true that this measuring 
and estimation of Shakespeare by Aristotle and the Greek 
tragedies has sometimes—as in Voltaire’s dismissal of him as 
a ‘’barbarian”—resulted in his disparagement, it performed 
the necessary preliminary condition of making us aware, in 
the presence of Shakespeare’s extraordinary power, of the 
relativity of critical standards and of the necessity, under con¬ 
ditions other than a priori, of discovering by other methods 
both the processes by which Shakespeare achie\'ed his effects 
and the reasons why they are so effective. This historical, in¬ 
ductive method has supplied a new and more adeauate basis 
for the understanding of Shakespeare’s unAristotelian drama 
—the necessary preliminary for a satisfactory criticism. By a 
knowledge of the development of British drama—its subjects, 
its characterization, its sense of dramatic situation, and of the 
influencing effects of its theatre, its stage, and its accessibility 
to physical devices (which we today call “props”)—^we learn 
that Shakespeare pragmatically—as, poet though he was, he 
also possessed common sense in using#what was available*^ 
him—ignored any Icarean impulse to write his plays to con- 
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fo^ to some antecedent fonnula—whether devised by him- 
seU;' as his contemporary Ben Jonson did with the dramatic 
formula of ’‘humours’* or by Aristotle, Sidney, or any other 
theorist—and experimented (often in a "conglomeration of 
disparates") with plots, characters, verbal virtuosities, stage 
possibilities, and dramatic devices. As a result, in place of Ae 
"catharsis" or "purgation" of the soul, he surfeited the emo¬ 
tions—^banqueted them as if in direct rebellion against Greek 
practice and Aristotle’s precepts—^by every means accessible to 
him in the resources of the theatre of his time. Whatever 
excited the senses by means of physical objects, like daggers, 
caskets, thrones, funerals, battles, rings, he adroitly used: what¬ 
ever excited the imaginative or discursive powers, like reflective 
observations on the profundities and significances of life he 
also appropriately utilized at strategic moments in his plays to 
excite the latent sense of wonder and the appetite for reflec¬ 
tion. By means of them he excited various human responses 
in his audience and by these means of excitement played upon 
the whole range of the feelings of his audience. Nor did he 
neglecf the possibilities of emotional excitement by reference 
or allusion, however poetically veiled, to current events, pre¬ 
vailing prejudices or opinions, or living contemporaries. 

In the pursuit of this principle of dramatic excitement 
Shakespeare discovered and displayed the peculiar power oT 
native British genius in drama. Mr. Lucas has suggestively 
disclosed how naturally this principle fitted the English tem¬ 
perament. He explains the power of the Greek drama as aris¬ 
ing as a religious device to sluice away the passionate, volatile 
emotions of a Mediterranean people: conversely, the British— 
one may explain it as a result of the ethnological mixtures, the 
effects of English geography—^were, and still are, a shy, re¬ 
served people, suspicious of emotional displays in their private 
and political life, suffering perhaps from too long and 
sustained inhibition of feelings. They needed, in dramatic art, 
•Itftfc opportunity of exploiting their control!^ emotions and 
imaginations; of exercising, under the innocent and vicarious 
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conditions of their theatre, the play of feelings. As an experi¬ 
mentalist in the London theatre at a moment when the univer¬ 
sity wits had caused an arousing aeration of the drama (giving 
it direction from which it undoubtedly profited but which 
equally undoubtedly threatened exhaustion through too* much 
weight given tp words on the one hand and to situational tfom- 
bast on the other) Shakespeare appeared, and with his superb 
sense of opportunity proceeded to mediate experimentally 
with the legacy of the university wits, to compete with rivals, 
and by keeping his eye always on the effects he sought to 
produce in his audience, audaciously appropriated what fitted 
his purposes. Sublimely indifferent to the envious assaults of 
those who may have felt as Robert Greene did, he pursued his 
imperial way from abortions to distinction. What might have 
made him merely a hack was, in his experimentalism, the occa¬ 
sion for discovering the deeply emotional possibilities of the 
English drama: his little regarded historical plays. 

The relationship of Shakespeare’s historical plays to his 
development as a dramatist has been notoriously neglected by 
commentators on his art. Their addiction to the Aristotelian 
categories of tragedy and comedy has doubtless been the cause. 
Since the histories fall conveniently into neither of these divi¬ 
sions they tend to fall out of perspective and to be ignored 
by Shakespearean interpreters. Perhaps, if Shakespeare had 
been completely free in his choice of material, he might have 
preferred, at the outset of his career, to engage his creative 
powers on projects more fruitful and less restraining than a 
rehabilitation of British history. But the prevailing patriotism 
(traditionally ascribed to the aftermath of the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada) made such plays popular and the recently questioned 
assumption that his company possessed the script of a long 
play, die Famous Contention, which ne^ed revision and adap¬ 
tation, represents him modernizing it io compete with sinfSar 
plays in rival theatres. If that assumption be true, to^alter these 
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plays was Shakespeare’s assigned work in which he had to 
dis<!bver possibilities not only for successful performance but 
satisfaction of his poetic and dramatic powers. ‘'Required 
work” it may have been but the comparison of his product 
with the “obsolete play” on which he worked reveals the 
growth of his sense of dramatic characterization. His problem 
may easily be envisaged: not only was he limited in the choice 
of kind of play—namely historical—but to a prescribed period 
which had famous personalities, including royalty (about whom 
history and legend had formed fairly definite conceptions in 
the public mind). Only in selection of episodes and in crea¬ 
tion of plausible characters was Shakespeare free to create but 
even here he was compelled to keep within accepted frames 
and not too violently to disturb these fixed conceptions. If he 
created episodes, he did so to exhibit in action the moral and 
spiritual qualities of these historical personages. He had an¬ 
other problem: to give to a series of contiguous reigns for 
more than a hundred years of one of England’s most momen¬ 
tous epochs some unifying conception which would reveal not 
so much the shaping tendency of the supervising spirit of his¬ 
tory, as the disjuncted annals and chronicles might yield, but 
dramatic effect through the unity of an epic idea. If we corre¬ 
late Shakespeare’s “freer plays’’ (comedies and tragedies) of 
his first two periods, we discover how, in the discipline of 
composing his histories, he was compelled to give substance to 
character and to seek in idea the unity of life in flux. In other 
words, little as has been the regard given the historical plays, 
we may find in them, from Khtg ]ohn to Richard III, the real 
school of drama for Shakespeare’s developing genius. They 
made the conditions under which he was compelled to rise 
above the caricature and satire of comedy to depict human 
beings whose incentives and motives were inspired by the 
plausible causes within the framework both of history and 
popular conception of the characters themselves. 

■•—t Perhaps in this peculiar school of dramatic themes, Shake¬ 
speare, without being aware of the analogy, came nearest to 
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the shaping power of literary art under which the great Gfeek 
tragedians worked. Like them, he was compelled to operate 
within frames already familiar to his audience, which was in 
possession not only of the historical events depicted in his 
historical plays but of conceptions of the personages involved, 
either originated or popularly expressed by Elizabethan his¬ 
toriographers like Holinshed. The ethos which elevateef the 
tone and manner of Shakespeare’s historical plays was the 
newly developing patriotism, if not nationalism, of the Eng¬ 
lish, itself deriving from the religio-political concept which re¬ 
sulted from the eighth Henry’s separation of the English from 
the European Church. Some of the religious atmosphere which 
determined the nature of Greek tragedy, allowing for the re¬ 
ligious fervor of Elizabethan patriotism, enveloped Shake¬ 
speare’s historical plays in their high seriousness, their tragic 
note, their appeal to the fundamentally moral nature of the 
English. The story of the growing tragic conception whicl 
marks the historical plays contains the germ of the develop 
ment of Shakespeare as a tragic playwright. While it is pep 
haps true that of the individual plays in this series, only 
Ktchmd II and Richard III approach most nearly the tragic 
form, neither of these plays properly is a tragedy in itself, 
however tragic may appear the frailty of humans in the first 
or th^ designed and calculated evil in the last. The entire 
series of eight plays dramatize a continued historical tragedy 
constituting actually the conventionalized medieval conception 
of tragedy in the theme of the fall of princes but, in response 
to Shakespeare’s audacious and adventurous imagination, went 
far beyond a conventionalized treatment of that theme, result¬ 
ing in effect in a panodrama of a crucial century of British 
national existence through the rise and fall of an ideal con¬ 
ception of Kingship, reaching fruition in the person, and 
perhaps the reign, of Shakespeare’s Henry V, If, in the com¬ 
position of these plays, that concept is frequently blurred or 
lost in the distraction of other, incompleted, themes, 4he xga;:, 
son is to be located in the simple facf that the design of the 
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who|e emerged only after the series was well under way. Had 
Shakespeare preconceived an architectural intention and de¬ 
sign, his pattern might be more obvious than it actually is. 
But consideration of the order in which he wrote the histories 
not only explains the reason for the absence of any such archi¬ 
tectonics but the way Shakespeare's dramatic imagination de¬ 
veloped. Obviously, it never occurred to him* in beginning 
the series midway with Henry VI that his Rose (or York-Lan- 
caster) Cycle of British history plays might be played continu¬ 
ously, as the Wagnerian cycle of operas is sung, but had he 
had more leisure during his London days, had he not been un¬ 
der the compulsion of continual composition to meet the in¬ 
satiable demands of his company for new plays, it is conceiv¬ 
able that he might have revised the plays in their present se¬ 
quential order to conform with the architectonics which em¬ 
erged in the course of his writing as the binding and over¬ 
arching unity. 

But, since the historical plays from Richard 11 to Richard 
111 were not written in the historical order of the reigns they 
present*—^indeed were not written in a period of Shakespeare's 
writing career exclusively devoted to historical plays—they 
may be regarded as the persistent discipline while he experi¬ 
mented with his cleverness and exhibited his virtuosity in early 
comedies like Love*s Labour's Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
and Midsummer Night's Dream and in the single experiment 
in passionate tragedy —Romeo and Juliet, The historical plays, 
then, present the line of continuity of Shakespeare's dramatic 
development leading directly to the deepening of his sense of 
life's profundities in the four great tragedies. The historical 
dramas of this Rose Cycle were of that grandiose character 
which the tragic actors of his company demanded and in 
which their quality could be displayed. But even in them, 
scope had to be given to that actor whose specialty was comedy: 
hence, the^^ introduction of Falstaff, Shakespeare's admittedly 
"'^isatest comic creation The necessity of writing comedies, 
during th^ period of writing the histories, was the probable 
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result of giving the comedians plays in which they were the 
major attraction, as well as to give the play^^right freer ^lay 
of fancy and inventiveness than the histories permitted. Behind 
the amazing diversity of the plays of his first two periods and* 
the virtuosity of the playwright thus lay the conditioning 
power of the people for whom the plays were written. Not 
only was Shakespeare not a free-lance, but he was, at the** be¬ 
ginning of his career, a nobody, without the credentials of a 
university degree and probably forced by circumstances to con¬ 
sent to conditions which he did not create. It was not a matter 
of magnanimity: it was a matter of reciprocity. Accepting the 
physical conditions as given, he was quick to sense the limiting 
and inhibitive, no less than the quickening and creative, possi¬ 
bilities of his materials and agents, and, within those bound¬ 
aries, discovered scope for the more satisfying freedom in in¬ 
ventiveness caused by necessity. 

The presence of at least one successful and influential 
tragic actor and another, equally popular and powerful, comic 
actor in his company accounts, one may conjecture, for what 
appears to be an aesthetic problem with which Shakespeare 
always strove until the vogue of tragicomedies popularized by 
Beaumont and Fletcher when, with his own comedies of para¬ 
dox', he seems to have found a workable solution. How to 
combine successfully plots and acting parts for both kinds of 
actors? His early efforts in introducing episodes of comedy 
in serious plays, or the attempt, as in Romeo and Juliet, to in¬ 
troduce comic characters like the nurse have been aesthetically 
rationalized as ’’comic relief”; a sufficiently satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of what must often seem to a reader or play^er to 
account for elements which are frequently extraneous and per¬ 
haps irrelevant. There is no reason to think that Shakespeare 
himself thought otherwise, however arduously he labored in 
the course of his experience to make such scenes or such charac¬ 
ters less extraneous or irrelevant. His success in mflBlllg es;cn> 
comedy conform to the dominant tone' of his plays is plain in 
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the drunken scene in Macbeth, in Polonius and the grave-dig¬ 
gers‘’in Hamlet' in Osric of Othello, but changing public 
taste and the popularity of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
gave him in AlPs Well that Ends Well, Measure for Measure, 
A Winter*s 7'ale, and Cymheline, the opportunity to provide 
scope for the serious as well as comic actors. Yet, though this 
effort exercised him continuously, he was not merely the play¬ 
wright who responded to the advice or orders of his company, 
or who was too subservient to the shifting of public interest 
in kinds of plays played, but he was always the poet who, 
accepting the exacting demands and conditions of his craft, 
dominated the audience by the sweep and glory of his inner 
vision, sense of beauty, and sovereign delight in exciting their 
imaginations and feelings in ways not exercised by his prede¬ 
cessors or contemporaries. 

Experimentally, too, he found his stories among those 
already familiar to at least some of his audience and some 
other stories which were probably unknown to any of them. 
The question need not be raised concerning Shakespeare's eru¬ 
dition. however fascinating to scholars may be the. labors in¬ 
volved in tracing the genealogical past of plots, incidents, and 
situations which may be found in his plays. The story of Romeo 
and Juliet, for instance, was accessible in the English poem of 
Lord Brooke; perhaps it was so well known that Shakespeare 
dramatized it because it was well known, actuated by the same 
incentive as a cinema producer is when he appropriates a well- 
known novel like Under Two Fla^s, David Copperfield, or 
Little Women. That it resulted in a ^tragedy” was an inevitable 
consequence of the nature of the story itself. Certainly the 
novel by Shakespeare’s contemporary Thomas Lodge, Rosa- 
lynde, is an even clearer evidence of Shakespeare’s experimen¬ 
tal innovation when he liberally dramatized it in As You Like 
It with copious additions, and some deletions, not only to fit 
his stage^but to fit it to the taste of his audience, the resources 
Uf Tiis stage, and the afting abilities of his colleagues. The 
general availability of Roman and Greek history in the popu- 
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lar tcaaslation of Plutarch's Uves by Lord North offered teiiy>t> 
ing allurements during and after the writing.of the £ng^ 
historical plays. Their delineation of moral qualities provided 
the kind of dramatic material, in which Holinshed was fairly 
deficient, for the English histories. Some of the Italian stories 
which he used were known through their English translation 
or adaptations in the popular "Golden Book" collections^ of 
miscellanies Petty and others. If he exercised freedom in 
the dramatization of this material he was no less audacious and 
experimental. He revealed again his pragmatic sense in avail¬ 
ing himself of synopses of stories already known, thus appeal¬ 
ing to interest already created, and so was freed from the 
necessity of inventing original plots to give his powers scope 
in developing their possibilities. 

Lest these comments tend to support the conception of 
Shakespeare which has been spreading in the last quarter of 
a century that as a pragmatic playwright Shakespeare was prag¬ 
matist chiefly (if not only) in the sense that he was a mercen¬ 
ary person of a crassly opportunist nature, it is neces^ry, in 
concluding this sketch of the playwright as craftsman, to give 
scope to our veneration of him as artist, and to remind our¬ 
selves of his personal temperament and character as a man. 

"The idea that Shakespeare was first a man of business, 
and then poet," wrote Mr. Peter Alexander^, "goes back at 
least to Pope • •« 

For gain not gloty winged his roving flight 

And grew immortal in his own despite . . 

an idea that was revived by Halliwell-Phillips in his Life of 
Shakespeare, The latter's portrait of the great poet working 
under the domination of a commercial spirit' stressed the idea, 
according to Mr. Alexander, to the "verge of inanity", rep- 
resenting "Shakespeare as a man destitute of a cher ish^ lit er- 
ary design, writing at first only for a V^ing and when success- 
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ful fojT affluence.** The late J. M. Robertson also advocated 
tfiw view, giving it the added strength of his prestige as an 
influential investigator. Robertson wrote of Shalqespeare’s 
’’thoroughly practical or commercial handling of the problem 
of life, in a calling not usually adopted by commercially- 
minted men**, describing Shakespeare as 

not much cultured, not profound, not deeply passion¬ 
ate; not particularly reflective though copious in 
utterance; a personality which of itself, if under no 
pressure of pecuniary need, would not be likely to 
give the world any sign of mental capacity whatever. 

Mr. Alexander also cites Dr. Joseph Q. Adams, now Director 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. G., * who, 
writing of Shakespeare’s friendship with the young Earl of 
Southampton, says, *we may suspect that in choosing so young, 
extravagant, and ambitious a patron Shakespeare was exer¬ 
cising the shrewdness that characterized all his business enter- 
prizes...*** 

This conception of Shakespeare’s mercenary character rests 
obviously upon conjecture. But' conjecture here, whether 
scholarly or intuitively impressionistic, has very little objective 
material upon which it may be based. That. Shakespeare de¬ 
rived an income from his acting to enable him to retire to 
Stratford and set up an establishment as an English country 
gentleman is not denied, but to assume that he succeeded as 
a poet-dramatist only because he had an eye to the main chance 
is to indulge in conjecture which is absurd. It would convince 
if it could show that Shakespeare earned his fortune only by 
the writing of plays, or that his chief source of income was 
from his writing, and not from his acting or the share he 
owned in the company. One may therefore well doubt that 
he gained his affluence chiefly or primarily from the proceeds 
of his literary efforts. No, pragmatist as he may have been 
in h^.^epse of his craft, he may have been socially oppor- 
tiftiist (if he was an "opportunist at all!) in recognition of his 
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corporate responsibility as a writing member of a cralft guild 
of players. In accepting the conditions which this responsibility 
imposed on him, he did not sell his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Antecedent to the craftsman in him was the artist 
and die man. His art was the voiced disclosure of his own 
moral quality. • 

His sphinx-like silence concerning himself is a testimony 
to his modesty! That he published none of his own plays need 
not be construed as evidence here, since every one knows the 
Elizabethan conditions of literary ownership by the acting com¬ 
pany once a play was sold to it, but that does not cancel the 
possibility that he might have written plays or poems to be 
printed only, and so “capitalized*' his growing literary fame. 
The very absence of anecdotes about him contributes signifi¬ 
cantly to our inference that he achieved a distinction which is 
no accident in a man of active creativeness: to hide himself 
in his work. If Shakespeare had been peculiar, or eccentric, 
or unsocially aggressive, he could hardly have escaped the in¬ 
dictment of personalia which his contemporaries or immediate 
successors might have transmitted to us. But only by fugitive 
comments Vhich they did transmit (and those few arc trib¬ 
utes!) can we learn how he was regarded. “He was indeed 
honest," said Ben Jonson. “Of all styles," said Drummond of 
Hawthornden, “he loved most to be named honest." He might 
have succumbed to an impulse of reprisal when Greene so 
shabbily alluded to him as a “Shake-scene" but if he was aware 
of any temptation to be vindicative, he triumphed over it. 

In any age, honesty, in this special Elizabethan sense, is 
a virtue more frequently honored in the breach than in observ¬ 
ance. If we are to gauge the meaning that the word had for 
Shakespeare we may derive it from its use in various of his 
plays. It meant a fully-orbed, humanistic consecration to an in¬ 
ner and moral ideal of life which, while it did not regard the 
outer, environing world of circumstance and flux as necessarily 
hostile or unworthy, did resist its lures, when tfae)tri8nnflirted 
or threatened to subvert one’s “honefty". Honesty is roo*ted 
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in the very **blood” or nature of a man, and is to be distin¬ 
guished from iiis ’’fortune’'. As Rosalind said to Celia: ’’For¬ 
tune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of 
Nature.” If there be a tension between them, that tension is 
relaxed when fidelity to nature (or ’’honesty”) sways the tide 
of chaotic circumstance to serve the “fortune” of the honest, 
as'in As You Like It. , 

' I am aware that this generic description o£ Shakespeare's later plays 
{AlVs Well, Measure for Measure, A Winter^s Tale, oust Cymbeline) differs 
from Professor William Witherle Lawrence's classification of them as ''Shake¬ 
speare’s Problem Comedies”, but I suspect that the whole drift of Professor 
Lawrence’s evidence and argument contradicts his description of these plays as 
**Problem Comedies”. In short, though there are undoubtedly ethical problems 
in them, they are better defined, I think, as ’’comedies of paradox’*. 

* Shakespeatifs Henry VI and JUcbard III, Peter Alexander, Camb r idge 
University Press, 1929, P. 207. The references in the rest of this paragraph 
are derived from the same context. 
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By 

Georgb Coffin Taylor 

To say that Milton should be read by all intelligent men 
at the present time may seem to the wise superfluous. When, 
however, three such distinguished and widely different people 
as the late Sir Walter Raleigh, conspicuous Shakespearean and 
Miltonian, my friend, Louis Graves, editor of the Chapel Hill 
Weekly, contributor to the Saturday Evening Post and to other 
select periodicals, and Robert Graves, recent author of Wife 
to John Milton and of a multitude of books, sane and other-1 
wise, all seem to feel that Milton is a **monument to dead] 
ideas,” it may perhaps be not so superfluous after all to sug¬ 
gest why Milton is needed now. 

In stating the case for Milton as a much-needed# force 
Just at present for the prevention of the continuation of a 
crumbling civilization many thoughts come to mind. The dif¬ 
ficulty lies in deciding which to emphasize most heavily. Here 
are a few: 

Possibly, if we have the gift to see it, what he said to 
Cromwell and the English people at a juncture almost exactly 
like that which confronts us all at this very hour, both by way 
of praise and by way of warning, is singularly appropriate for 
us all: 

[From the Second Defence'} . . . Oliver Crom^l was 
sprung from a line of illustrious ancestors, who were dis- 
tingui^ed for the civil functions which they sustained under 
the monarchy, and still more for the part which they todk 
in restoring and establishing true religion in this country ... 
the good and the brave were from all quarters attracM to 
his camp, not only as to the best school of military hteiU * 
but of piety and virtue . . . such are the services smich you 
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(Cromwell) have rendered, as the leader of our councils, 

•the general 6f our armies, and the father of your country.” 

Having praised his leader, he goes on to warn him, for 
Milton would not flatter Neptune for his trident nor Jove for 
his power to thunder: 

[From the Second Defence'^ . . . Revere the fond expec¬ 
tations which we cherish, the solicitudes of your anxious 
, country; revere the looks and the wounds of your brave 
companions in arms, who, under your brave companions in 
arms, fought for liberty; revere the shades of those who 
perished in the contest; revere also the opinions and the 
hopes which foreign states entertain concerning us, who 
promise to themselves so many advantages from that liberty 
which we have so bravely acejuired, from the establishment 
of that new government which has begun to shed its splendor 
on the world, which, if it be suffered to vanish like a 
dream, would involve us in the deepest abyss of shame; and 
lastly, revere yourself; and, after having endured so many 
sufferings and encountered so many perils for the sake of 
liberty, do not suffer it, now it is obtained, either to be vio¬ 
lated by yourself, or in any one instance impaired by others. 

Ydu cannot be truly free unless we are free too; for. such is 
the nature of things, that he who entrenches on the liberty 
of others, is the first to lose his own and become a slave . . . 
if you shall not dread to hear any truth, or any falsehood, 
whatever it may be, but if you shall least of all listen to those 
who think that they can never be free till the liberties of 
others depend on their caprice, and who attempt nothing 
with so much aeal and vehemence as to fetter, not. only the 
bodies but the minds of men, who labor to introduce into 
the state the worst of all tyrannies, the tyranny of their own 
depraved habits and pernicious opinions; you will always be 
dear to those who think not merely that their own sect or 
faction, but that all citizens of all descriptions, should enjoy 
equal rights and equal laws. . . . For it is of no little con^ 
sequence, O citizens, by what principles you are governed, 
either in acquiring liberty, or in retaining it when acquired. 
And unless that liberty which is of such a kind as arms can 
VnJlsi&SS. procure nor t^e away, which alone is the fruit of 
* piety, of justice, of,temperance, and unadulterated virtue, 
shall have taken deep root in your minds and hearts, there 
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will not long be wanting one who will snatch from you by 
treachery what you have acquired by arms. War has made 
many great whom peace makes small. If after being released 
from the toils of war, you neglect the arts of peace, if your 
peace and your liberty be a state of warfare, it war be you; 
only virtue, the summit of your praise, you will, believe ma^ 
soon find peace the most adverse to your interests. Your , 
peace will he only a more distressing war; and that which 
you imagined liberty will prove the worst of slavery. Unless 
by the means of piety, not frothy and loquacious, but opera¬ 
tive, unadulterated, and sincere, you clear the hori 2 on of the 
mind from those mists of superstition which arise from the 
ignorance of true religion, you will always have those who 
will bend your necks to the yoke as if you were brutes, who, 
notwithstanding all your triumphs, will put you up to the 
highest bidder, as if you were mere booty made in war; 
and will find an exuberant source of wealth in your ignor¬ 
ance and superstition. 

His ability to keep alive in an iron age, though less of an 
iron age than our own, those things in so-called civilization 
which give us any right to look upon man as homo sapiens 
rather than as beast. Like Milton, we are living in an age 
of war. As one visualizes the whole world picture of today, 
men, even to a greater extent than in the age of Milton, have 
abandoned the idea of settling disputes by methods other than 
by violence and the sword. It is of peculiar importance, there¬ 
fore, that we turn back to an individual living under condi¬ 
tions almost as desperate as our own, who continued through¬ 
out his whole life to put the emphasis on all matters tending 
to keep human beings from sinking back to the subhuman 
and primordial levels. There are, of course, notable instances 
of Milton's believing (particularly in the early part of his 
life) in the resort to arms in order to bring to pass conditions 
which he believed were right. Taken by and large from the 
beginning to the end of his life, he stands, however, for that 
emphasis which we need in the present hour, found iir his 
sonnet to Cromwell, that ' peace hath her victorlHS^ItTifes 
renowned than war." As one studies His pamphlets on educa- 
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tioA, he finds that despite Milton's concession to the necessity 
for ^military training in any educational doctrine concerns it¬ 
self with the type of education that would noalce a man less 
inclined to believe in taking the short cut of bloodshed even 
to great and good ends. 

Those who are today drifting in the direction of sacrific¬ 
ing* almost all the rights of the individual to form a perfect 
state, will find small consolation in the works of John Milton 
anywhere, either in his poetry or prose. In an age in which 
we are definitely tending to sacrifice these rights in order to 
obtain better economic and social conditions for ourselves, it 
is good to turn back to one who would have been unwilling 
to pay the price of individual freedom for a perfect state of 
materialistic comfort. Milton could have conceived of no con¬ 
dition better calculated to bring about mental torture for any 
individual worth his salt, and debasement for the general run 
of men than a state in which every individual is put in a strait 
jacket in order to be well-fed. 

In an age drifting definitely to the cult of the ugly as 
never before we need Milton as an apostle of beauty, ranking, 
perhaps, next to Shelley and Keats. Anyone even barely fa¬ 
miliar with the trend of modern creative art or literature is 
distinctly aware of the general flow in the direction of the 
abortive, the abnormal, and the disgusting. I had better not 
recite instances as I would be stepping on the toes of some 
of my best friends. Despite his delight as an artist in hand¬ 
ling, as few can, the revolting and the disgusting, as in his 
celebrated descriptions of Sin and Death at the gates of hell 
in Paradise nLost, Milton shows a great preference for the de¬ 
piction of beauty in any form. He never, of course, adopts the 
religion of beauty to the same definite degree as Keats in 
his 'Truth is Beauty, Beauty truth, that is all we know on 
earth, all we need to know," but he does have just as keen a 
rdish for it. Surely, those of us now compelled to witness 
th > ; u gl ies t^ manifestations of human nature revealed to us for 
centuries and being flooded with novels and plays which at* 
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tempt to educate us into the mystery of the hideous, can get | 
aid and comfort from one who was complete enough toi real¬ 
ize that both the ugly and the beautiful enable us to achieve 
a real conception of men and things. 

Milton’s breadth in regard to belief in the efficacy of 
political theories and system is of the utmost importance to 
us now when we are becoming fanatics as to the efficacy of 
certain systems of government for the salvation of mankind. 
In an age in which religion and political theory were inextric¬ 
ably bound together, he hated first the fanaticism of Catholic¬ 
ism, then of Episcopalianism, and finally even of Presbyterian¬ 
ism. ’’New presbyter,” he finally explained, ”is but old priest 
writ large.” Each system as it comes to power generates ty¬ 
ranny from itself. The proper consideration of all his works 
will lead us to the conclusion that the human spirit is wider 
that any of the pcicelf'ss forces which bear us onward and 
that Democratism, Communism, or any other “isms” are but 
contributions to the whole development of man. 

In a period such as ours, characterized by the attempt on 
the part of supposed literary geniuses to side-step respon¬ 
sibility of the individual for his errors or crimes, it is salutary 
to go back to John Milton. Through both his prose and poet¬ 
ry one finds an unfailing belief on his part in the responsibil¬ 
ity 6f the individual himself for rising above or falling below 
the level of the beast. One could multiply instances, but the 
instance of the grandest and most complete of Milton’s vil¬ 
lains should serve the purpose. Satan attempts again and 
again in Paradise Lost to side-step responsibility for his errors 
even as you and I, but always returns with intejlectual accur¬ 
acy to the realization that he would do everything all over 
again just as he had done it. In otjher words, that his choice 
of evil is deliberate and that the very quality of his own pe^ 
culiar individual being results in his preference for vice rather 
than for virtue. If one may extend this principle to somr of 
the modem critics, it may help to explain their ^.v^sic^^and 
animosity to Milton and their inhibitions as to a comprAen- 
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sion 6f his greatest qualities. It would be rather absurd to 
assum^ that it wodld be possible for creatures like some of our 
modern biographers, accustomed to living with noses under 
compost piles and tails in the air, to be interested in a star. 

Perhaps those of us priding ourselves most on the ex¬ 
cellencies of the modern temper might absorb some of the 
quality of Milton’s courage. If he excels other English poets 
in any one particular matter, perhaps it is in his quality, ^^en 
one considers what the rather small group of critics in each 
generation who have attempted to belittle him have experi¬ 
enced in contrast to what Milton endured and experienced, the 
matter of their eternal nagging should amuse rather than ir¬ 
ritate those of us seeking to appraise him fairly. The unen¬ 
durable experiences which Milton did endure with firmer 
courage than anyone else are perhaps too well-known to dwell 
upon. Three stand out more prominently, perhaps, than the 
rest: the loss of his sight, loss of respect for his wife, and the 
loss of what he held dearest in life—the cause for which his 
whole life was spent, an England emancipated from the tyran¬ 
ny of a king. That he should have been able to endure these 
three losses and still bear up and steer right onward is almost 
beyond comprehension. But it is easy to understand how Mil- 
ton himself and his two greatest figures—Satan and Samson 
who would never be entirely crushed even by the most gigantic 
of opposing forces—should be misunderstood by a genera¬ 
tion of writers whose main characters go down under any 
opposing force, however trifling. Milton’s heroes who, even 
when run over, as it were, by a tractor or a tank, manage some¬ 
how to rise again, are in sharp contrast to most of our modern 
heroes of fiction who are flattened out when a baby carriage 
rolls over them and never get up again. It is small wonder 
then that men of the second sort should be entirely incapable 
of understanding men of the first. 

c onclu ding, one wishes to remember Mr. Robert 
Gravfers 'IRlplication that Milton is precisely the man who 
should not be living at tBis time. One may differ with Mr. 
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Graves in regard to that matter if for no other reason thaft the 
certainty that he would counteract the tendferness of p*eople 
like Graves. It would be good to hear his voice and to hear 
him marshal his most vituperative epithets as he took a shot 
at such matters, for example, as the following: 

Our indifference as to individual ethics as a n^essary 
quality in thp men whom we willingly follow as leaders, the 
stupidity of the average healthy reader in allowing to be super¬ 
imposed upon him the philosophy of life of nauseated de¬ 
bauchees writing novels out of over-sophisticated centres, the 
kind of novels written about sluttish people, for sluttish peo¬ 
ple who feel that by appreciating such they may be thought 
to be extraordinarily intelligent—and for his reaction to 
“renegade aristocrats” who have recently shown an exception¬ 
al ability to feather their own nests by fouling them. 

How good it would be to hear that voice again, always 
raised against the cock-sure certainties, the nostrums of the 
age in which he lived, raised now against those of our own 
time. What mince-meat he would make of an educational 
system largely occupied with turning out crack-pot^ because 
it has lost sight of Milton’s “knowledge is as food,” that 
heavy, rich, intellectual food is not for those with mother’s 
milk still showing on their lips, or with representative thinkers 
who lead us to hope that man, being naturally good and not 
naturally evil at the same time, of his own effort can arrive 
at a stage of social perfection on a materialistic basis only, f 
How good it would be to hear him loose his splendid barrages 
of satire on the satirists of today ringing their changes only 
on the old thread-bare hypocrisies, conventions, fanaticisms 
instead of attacking those of today disguised in the more plaus¬ 
ible forms of ideologies and the like; on our completely in- 
disaiminate love of man, on our assumptions that zeroes, even 
when human zeroes, multiplied infinitely can make anything 
but zero, or counterpoise one single solid figure. Oil^ese 
and a hundred other assumptions and attitudes'if'Vouid be 
good once more to hear not so muchithe “organ voice” of Mil- 
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ton, tuit th&t annihilating voice which tore to shreds and tatters 
everything around him which to him seemed superficial and 
false, low, and filthy. 

Amidst the babel of voices, jangling and discordant, now 
rising in all quarters of the globe to reconstruct a world tom 
to shreds by the hate of man for man, his voice, we may be 
sure, would give carrying power to all emotional and intellect¬ 
ual forces which serve to elevate rather than degrade us in 
the scale of being. He would above all drive home the fact 
that no mere form of government can save man from man 
himself—from the war: 

*Tor what can war but endless war still breed 
Till Truth and right from violence be freed 
... la vtin dodi valor bleed 
While avarice and Rapine share the land.'" 
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